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CHAP. I. 



MUan^ its History ^ its Cathedral— Comparison 
between Roman and Gothic Architecture — a&. 

, Charles Borromeo, his Character — St. Ambrose 
-^Basilica and BibUotheca Ambrosiana — Coir 
leges and Hospitals of Milan — Character of its 
Inhabitants. 

MiLAN^ Milano, anciently Mediolamim, may be 
ranked among the few cities of Italy which have^ 
I will not say escaped, but risen soperior to the 
devastation of ages, wars, and revolations, and 
brought down to modern times the greatest part, 
if not the whole, of their ancient celebrity. This 
4ty must be acknowledged to have enjoyed, during 
certain periods of her history, greater independence^ 

VOL. IV. B 
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bat It may be doubted whether for any length of 
time she coald boast of so exuberant a population^ 
so wide a circumference, or such durable peace 
and prosperity, as from the middle to the end of 
the last century. Many, we well know, are the 
blessings which accompany independence; but 
independence, by which I mean exemption from 
foreign influence, if only a partial advantage if it 
be not perfected by liberty. This observation is, 
I think, in a peculiar manner elucidated by the 
history of Milan, which, from its situation, the 
fertility of the surrounding country, and the mild- 
ness of the climate, soon attained, and with a few 
intervals of visitation and disaster generally pre- 
served, but never exceeded, a certain mediocrity 
of fame and magnificence. 

This city, like most of those situated between 
the Alps and Apennines, is of Gallic origin. Hie 
tnsubrians were its founders, and at an early period 
of Roman history, built it, or rather erected a few 
hovels, which gradually rose from a village to a 
town, and at length became a city ; or so at least 
it was called during the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 
or his successor Ancus Martins. As the capital 
of a considerable territory it had acquired, in the 
year of Rome 531, strength sufficient to keep a 
Koman army in check for some time, and to re- 
quire the united efforts of two Consuls. Under 
Roman contix>l it enjoyed tranquillity undisturbed 
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for iBany ages, increased in extent and npulencei 
improved in the polite arta^ and became the seat 
of an academy honored^ if we may be alto wed to 
Gonjectnre from an inscription still extant^ with 
tbeappellation of iVowsil^Amce (New Athena). One 
advantage indeed this city possessed quite peculiar 
to itself^ as its prosperity was rather increased than 
diminished by the civil wars and the invasions of 
the third and fourth centuries s so that while the 
other cities of Italy and of the whole empire were, 
gradually wasting away under the increasing cala« 
mities of the times ; and even Rome herself, with 
aU her lofty prerogatives of majesty and of fame, 
saw her streets deserted and her pomp withering 
Qoder the influence of warring powers^ Mikm 
flourished in population and splendor, and becamf, 
not indeed the nominal but oftentimes the real 
seat of empire. Such was its state under some of 
the successors of Goastantine; and particulariy 
during the reigp of the Valentinians, and such its 
glory when described by Ausonius, and decorated 
with temples and porticos, with baths and amphi^* 
theatres. But here its ancient prosperity closed, 
and the era of its disasters commenced* Its sitoa^^ 
tion at the foot of the A^^ exposed it to the at'* 
tacks, while its splendor and fame attracted the 
Intention, of every invading barbarian. AttUa 
visited it in his fury, and first plundered, then 
bptcbered its inhabitants. Next the Goths^ under 
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Vitigeiy m ofder to punish an effort of Roman 
spirit indignantly spuming at tbrir yoke, delivered. 
It np to flames and devastation. It was afterwards 
taken and sacked by the Lmgobardif under their 
king Alboin, and abandoned during the existence, 
of their kingdom, to contempt and insignificance. 
Charlemagne restored it, in part at least, to its 
former dignity; but one of bis successors, the 
emperor Barbarassa, irritated by the insolence of 
lis inhabitants, or perhaps instigated by the neigh- 
boring rival cities, razed it to the ground, and if 
we may believe some historians, tore up its foun** 
dations and passed theplou^sbare over its ruins. 
But Milan survived even this tremoidous viss*^ 
tation, and rose almost immediately, and .even 
with the assistance of the same prince, from her 
ashes. 

This re^^establislunent^ as well as her fi>niier 
splendor, was in some measure owing to the zeal 
and the authority of. her pastors, who, like the 
Romnn pontiffs, after having long been the bene.- 
(actors and the fathers of their flocks, at length 
became their sovereigns. One of thetu, of the 
name of Viscofiti transmitted his temporal autho* 
rity to his nephew, whose descendants reigned for 
several generations with considerable influence and 
reputation. Of these dukes, for such was their 
title, John Gakas Visconti, was the most dil^tf- 
fvished, and the first perhaps who merited bdtlk 
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by bis naililarf talents, and by hit osefnl institn^ 
lions, tbe sovereignty which kis ancestors had in 
part nsnrped. TTbe cathedral of Jfttoi , the Car* 
thnsian abbey of Pama, several bridges and aqoe* 
ducts, and abore all the varions canals that inter* 
sect, drain, and fertilise this country, are to this 
day monmnents of the piety, the patriotism, ted 
the benerolence of this prince. 

Unfortunately for Milan^ and indeed for all 
Italy, the family of the Vtsctmti formed matri- 
monial connexions with the royal dynasty of 
J^rance, which on the extinction of the former, 
laid claim to its territories, and made repeated 
attempts with various soccess to take possession 
of them. These attempts at length terminated 
in the decisive battle of Paoia, which broke the 
French power in Italy, and secured the possession 
of MUan to Spain, and eventually to Austria, who 
retained it, with a few intervals of incidental and 
temporary incorsions, till theFrench revolutionary 
iavasion. 

I have elsewhere observed that the Austrian 
government is in general mild and benevolent, and 
that the provinces under its control enjoy a fidr 
proportion of ease and prosperity* This observa* 
tion is peculiarly applicable to the Milanese, the 
natural fertility of which, if tbe cultivators be not 
checked by despotic regulations, and partial taxa^ 
tion, supplies in abundance all the comforts of 
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hSey and M tliat can liimttlate: and recompeoae 
inclw^y. Hence^ under tbe Aostriaii sway^ it ex^ 
bibited^ like tbe Netherlands^ a scene of po|nil»« 
tieo, ridbes^ and felicity, seldom equalled even in 
free Mmtries, and alike de%btfnl to tbe eye^^ a»d 
tm the heart of the hnmane traveller. The em^ 
f^xotiJasepk; with good intentions bnt bad poliey, 
first dttterbed tbe tranqnillity of b(^ tiiese happy 
fmvias9By in attenipting to introdoce innovatbns, 
Bdosl of which, whether in their own nature uaefol 
Of not,' wef e unquestionably unpopular* Tbe fer^ 
mentation excited by these ilUadvised measures, 
was scarcely appeased by tbe prudence otJLtopold, 
JosepK9 sncoessor, when tbe French revolution 
bucst fcMTth like a volcano, and disgorged its barn^ 
mg tarrent over all the neighboring territories. 
How long the effects of this infernal ebullition 
may be felt, or how far its ravages may extend, it 
k difficnlt to determine. Suffice it to say, that 
ix>tb tbe MHanese and tbe Netherlands fell within 
its range, and have experienced the full effects of 
its lury. The latter, plundered of its riches, and its 
constitution, and deprived of half its population, 
ibares with France, her name, her misery, and her 
infamy. The former erected into the capital of a 
nominal republic, but in fact, of a miserable and 
oppressed province, sees its resources swallowed 
up in contributions, its churches stript, its puUic 
> establishments plundered, its youth corrupted and 
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enrolled io the anntcs ef its oppreMon^ and all iis 
scenes of opulence^ and all its prospeots of aeeoffstf^ 
tarned into want and nncertainty. 

JkBkm is a great and splendkl dty^ near eleven 
miles in circnmference^ contwiii^ dxMit one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants. Its ge- 
neral appearance however^ does not i» ray opkuoo, 
correspond with its repatatioa; the streets ato 
not always eith^ wide or r^nlar^ or well bnill^ 
and it pre^nts few edifices of magnifioenoe or 
beauty snflkient to attract attention^ Of these» the 
Cathedral without doubt is the principaL It is 
situated almost in the centre oi the city, and 
occupies part of the grei^ square. It is of Gothic 
architecture, and its materials are white marble. 
In magnitude thk edifice yields to few. Inferior 
only to the Basilica Vaticana, it equals in length, 
and. in breadth surpasses the cathednd of JP2io%ficr 
and St. Paul's ; in the interior elevation it yields 
to both; in exterior it exceeds both; in firet- 
work, carving, and statues, it goes beyond all 
churches in the world, St. Peter's itself not exr 
cepted. Its double aisles, its clustered pillars^ 
its lofty arches ; the lustre of its walls ; its nam- 
berless niches all filled with marble figures, give 
it an i^Qurance novel even in Italy, and sin- 
gularly majestic. Such, at least, it most appear 
to. those who admire the Gothic manner called by 
the Italians Tedeica (Teutonic), so uncommon in 
Italy 10 its purity, as most of the edifices that bear 
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titet apprili^on are, as I have before obeerved, a 
mixed vtjle formed of a degradation of RoniaB 
arcbitectare dressed up in moresco omamenta. 
The admirer of English Gothic will observe one 
pecmliarity, which is, that in the catbedml ml 
Milan^ there is no screen, and that the chancel 
ia entirely open, and separated from the nave 
only by its elevation. In the front of the chancel^ 
and almost immediately above the steps, rises on 
fonr additional steps the altar, and behind it, in a 
semieircnlar form, the choir. Thns the altar stands 
as in tbe Roman Basttica^ and indeed in all an- 
cient chnrches, between the clergy and the people* 
Two ctrcomstaDces are piarticolarly observable 
•in this diorch; the one is, that there are no 
ebapels properly so called, because the Ambrosian 
rite, which long retained tbe ancient custom of 
allowing one altar only, and one service in each 
eburch, not having conformed to the modern % 
mode when the cathedral was commenced, no pro- 
vision was made in the plan for private masses 
and oratories. This omission contributes mncb to 
the simplicity and the unity of the edifice. Altars 
however there now are in abundance, but placed 
in stich a manner as does not interfere with the 
- general design. The second is the thinness of the 
pillars or rather of tbe clusters of pillars, which, 
while tbey support the vault, and are of course 
numerous amounting to fifty-two, yet conceal no 
part of tbe edifice, and allow the eye to range over 
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tb€ 'wbale at pieasore. How amch superior are 
pillara to InittreBses^ and coloontules to arcades { 
the lightness^ tbe simfdidty^ and the openitesa of 
tbe one, to the cambersome weight of the other, 
which occopies so mach space, conoeals so tnany 
parts, and so obstmcts the appeanuace of an edi- 
fice* In truth, the traveller when he has seen and 
admired the majestic simplicity of St. Peier ad 
Vmmiaf Sta. Maria Maggiortj and St. Pauljfitan 
k mura (without the walls), views even the towers 
ing arcades of St. Peter^s with regret, and laments 
that a colonnade is wanting to the interior perfec- 
tion of the Vatican. 

The pillars of the cathedral of Milan are 
more than ninety feet in height, and aboot eight 
in diameter. The dimensions of the church at 
large are as follows : In length four hundred and 
ninety feet, in breadth two hundred and ninety^ 
eight, in interior elevation under the dome two 
hundred and fifty-eight, and four hundred in exte* 
nor, that is to the summit of the tower. The 
pavemmt is formed of marble of different eohirs, 
disposed in various patterns and figures. The 
number of niches is great, and every niche has its 
statue, which, with those placed on tbe balustrade 
of the roof^ are reported to amount to more than 
four thousand. Many among them are said to he 
of great beauty. 

Over the dome rises a tower or spire, or rather 
obelisk, for its singular shape renders it difficult 
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to ascertain its appellation, which^ whatever may 
be its intrinsic merits adds. little either to the 
beaaty or to the magnificence of the stmctore 
which it snroiounts. This obelisk was erected 
aboat the middle of the last century ^, contraiy 
to the opinion of the best architects, Thongii 
misplaced^ its fbcm is i^ot in itself ineleganty 
while its architecture and mechanism are ex^ 
tremely ingenious^ and deserve minute examina- 
tion. In ascending the traveller will observe^ 
that the roof of the church is covered with blocks 
ofmarble, connected together by a cement^ that 
has not only its hardness and durability^ but its 
color, so that the eye scarcely perceives the 
juncture, and the whole roof appears one im*- 
mense piece of white shining marble. The view 
from the summit is extensive and even novel, as 
it includes not only the city and the rich plain 
of Milan, intersected with rivers and canals, co- 
vered with gardens, orchards, vineyards, and groves, 
and thickly studded with villages and towns ; but 
it extends to the grand frame of this picture and 
takes in the neighboring Alps, forming a magnifi- 
cent semicircle and uniting their bleak ridges with 
the milder and more distant Apenmnes. 

The traveller will regret as he descends, that 
instead of heaping this useless and cumbersome 
quarry upon the dome, the trustees of the edifice 
»*■ ■ ■■ I I «■ I I ■ ■■■■ — ■■ .1 .. . „ , .... I 

* 1763. 
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did not einploy the money expended opon if^ in 
erecting a front (for that essential part is atiH 
wanting) corresponding with the style and the 
statefiness of this soperb temple. A front has in- 
deed been begon, but in a taste so disrimilar to 
that of the main bnilding^ and made np of snch a 
medley of Roman ordera and Gothic decorations, 
that the total suspension of snch a work might be 
considered as an advantage, if a more appropriate 
portal were to be erected in its place. Bnt nnfor- 
tonateiy the fnnds destined for the completion and 
repair of this cathedral are now swallowed np in 
the general confiscation; and an edifice destined 
to be a monmnent of the piety of fifty generations, 
will be abandoned by the present atheistical go- 
vernment to neglect and decay. Had it been 
finished, and had the western front been bnilt in a 
style corresponding with the other parts, the ad- 
mirers of Gothic wonld have possessed one speci- 
men perfect in its kind, and accompanied with all 
the advantages of the best materials set off by a 
fine climate. 

In materials indeed, the cathedral of Milan 
surpasses all other churches, the noblest of which 
are only lined and coated with marble, while this 
is entirely built, paved, vaulted, and roofed with 
the same substance, and that of the whitest and 
most resplendent kind. Here then there would 
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bare been an object of comparison^ and the lover 
of sacred architecture, after a minute examina- 
tion, I will not say of the Vatican, for the magni^ 
tnde, eleyatioil, and accompaniments of that vast 
fabric, admit of no comparison, hot of Sof^a Ma* 
via Maggiare^ S. Paolo fuori k Mura^ Sia. JusHna 
at Padua^ St. Paul in London, might decide which 
of the two styles is best adapted to the solemnity 
of religions offices, or which delights the eye and 
the mind most. The decision wonld be difficnlt. 
Most men have habits to resist, and prejudices to 
conquer on the subject. All the ancient, and with 
the exception of St. PauVs only, all the great edi- 
fices dedicated to religion in our own country are 
Gothic and Saxon, while Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture is seen only in palaces, villas, and theatres. 
How naturally therefore does the former excite 
sentiments of awe and devotion ? especially when 
we learn from our very infancy 

To walk the studious cloister pale, 
And love the high imhowed roof, 
With antique pillars, massy proof. 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 

Milton, 11 Penteroso, 156. 

IF to these enchantments we add the pealing organ^ 
the fuU-voiced choir ^ the service high^ and anthems 
clear, we are irresistibly attracted to a style that 
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awakens to many delicioo« recollectiiNifl^ and calls . 
forth some of onr best and most holy feelings* 
When opposed to it, Greek and Roman arcbitec- 
tnre, though it may retain its beanty, yet seems 
divested of its majesty ; and appropriated as it is 
almost entirely amongst us to the mansions of the 
great and to the resorts of the gay, it inspires 
pleasurable ideas only, and awakens emotions of 
mirth, and expectations of theatrical amusement. 
But this association of ideas, so favorable to Go- 
thic, is peculiar to an Englishman. An ItalianV 
prejudices run in a contrary direction. The Gothic, 
or Tedesca, he considers as an invention of the 
northern barbarians, and a combination of dis** 
proportions and dissonances. Its twilight pak is 
to him the sullen gloom of northern forests, and 
of skies for ever clouded; its clustered pillars 
are mere confusion, ill-contrived bundles of stone ; 
the apparent length or elevation is the result of 
narrowness and disproportion ; the pointed arch, 
the consequence of ignorance in not knowing the 
art of forming a round one ; the stone braces that 
intersect the vault, clumsy contrivances to support 
it ; the fretwork of the windows, happy inventions 
to obstruct the light; in short, he looks upon the 
whole style as an ill. assorted mass of incongruities^ 
disproportions, encumbrance, confusion, darkness, 
and intricacy, well adapted indeed^ as were tb^ 
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forests of Seondhwma^ to the gloom and the-faorror 
of Dniidical sacrifices and Ranic incaDtatiom, 

Barbara ritu 
Sacra Deum, structae diris feralibus ar» *. 

Lucan, lib. lii. 404< 

but very ill calculated for the purposes of a cbris^ 
tian coQgregatioOy the order and decorom of ita 
tites^ and the festive celebration of its mysteries. 

It woald here, perhaps^ be the place to iaqoire 
when and whence the Golhic style passed int^^ 
Italy } aa inquiry which wo^ld naturally lead to 
another inseparable indeed from it, thongh more 
extensive and intricate, where that style originated* 
Bot^ as. the subject is, if not strictly speaking 
Gothic, at least anticlassical, I may be allowed to 
exclude it from these sketches, and instead of a 
dissertation and my own very insignificant opinion, 
call the attention of the reader to a passage from 
Cassiodorns ; and admitting that it may not refer 
to the style in question, yet I will ask him whe-^ 
ther it would be possible to describe it more ac- 
curately -f". — Quid dicamus colnmnarum junceam 



* Where barb'rous rites profan'd the dark abodes. 
And altars rose to furies, not to gods. 

f Cassiodorus lived in the sixth century, and was s^cre-^ 
tary to the first Gothic kings. 
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proceritatemf moles iiias syiUmismmas fabricarumf 
quasi quibasiam erectis kaHUibus contiMeri et subrtan^ 
tuB quaUtate concaois canalibus escofvatas, ut magis 
^sas asthnes fuisse transfiisas, alias caris judicas 
factum^ quod metallis durissinus videos ejspoUtum K 
(Lib. vii. Var. Form, xv.) 

The most remarkable object in the interior of 
this chnrch is the snbterranean chapel, in which 
the body of St. Charles Borrameo reposes. It is 
immediately nnder the dome, in form octangalar, 
and lined with silver^ divided into pannels repre* 
senttng the principal actions of the life of the 
Saint. The body is in a shrine of rock crystal, 
on, or rather behind the altar; it is stretched at 
foil lengthy drest in pontifical robes, with the cro- 
sier and mitre. The face is exposed, very im^ 
properly because mnch disfigured by decay; a 



* What judgment shall we form of that reedlike length 
of columns, where the most lofty piles of building seem to 
depend for support upon mere spears set upright? The 
doiibtlul substance scooped out into hoUow channeb, con<* 
Teys the impression, of the whole having been cast in a 
mould : and a material which we know can only be brought 
to a surface by means of tools made of the hardest metals, 
has all the appearance of being formed of wax. 

From this epistle we learn, that under the abovemen- 
taoned princes, Rome still abounded in statues even of bronse 
-^thatito edifices were in good repair-^and that goyemment 
was extremely attentiTe to their preserration. 
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dcfomity inereaied, and tiftidered more bidaoM 
hf^U^ cootraBt with the sploador of the TesUoeDlt 
which cover the hody^ and by the pale ghastly 
light that gleams itom the aperture above. The 
insesipttOD over this chapel or mimsoleiim, was 
dictated by St. Charles hiiatel^ and breathes ^t 
•Midealy and piety which ^so pecaliarly.inarkdd his 
ehuaeter. It is <as fellows: >. 

' -' ' CAUOLtJS CARDINALIS ' 
• T TITULI S. PRAXBDIS » 

.... ARCHIEP. MEDIOLAN, 

FREQUENTIORIBUS 
' CLERL POPULIQ. AC ' ' 

' • DEVOn F^MINEf SEXUS ' * ' 

1:. I . FREOIBUS S£ COMMBNDATUM . ^ 
CUPIENS HOC LOCO SIBI . . r ' 
MONUMENTUM VIVENS ELEGIT*. 



'.»' ♦ > 



J Ifiever a hoioan being deserved soch booon 
from his fellow-creatnres, it was St. Charles JStr- 
remeo. Princely birth and fortune, the highest 
dignities, learning, talents, and accOmplishiiients, 
c}aalities so apt to intoxicate the strongest 'mind 
evenin the soberness of mature^ I might say, in the 
snllenness of declining age, shone in him even when 



* Charles, Cardinaly Archbishop of Milan, desirous to 
neounnend himself tb the more frequent prayers of the devgy 
and people, and of die devout female sex, chose. in his life- 
time, ,th^ sgot for the. situatiDn of Us tomb. .; . 
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a yooiii*, wtlliatt impairing that humUlty, ftitt^ 
pUdHf of heart, ^interettadnew and holinesiy 
whicb coratitoled his real merit and formed his 
most bonoraUe and permanent distinction. It was 
hift^ destiny to render to hie people those great and 
^pkndid servtees whiefa easeite public af^oMeand 
gratknde, and to perform at the same time Iboie 
Irambler dniies whieh, though perhaps more meri^ 
torions, are more obscure, and sometimes prodnee 
more obloqoy than acknowledgment* Thns, ke 
fimnded schools, cc^leges, and hospitals, boUt p»» 
nwhiHl charcbes, most affectionately attended his 
flock dorin^ a destroctiTe pestilemie, erected a 
lasaietto, and served the forsaken vietttis wiak 
his osm hands* These are duties uncommoi^ 
magaifiaeni and bevoic, and are followed by faaae 
and glory* But, to reform a clergy and people 
depMred and almost barbarized by ugH of ww, 
iuTasion, internal dissension, and by their coaeoou- 
tant evils, fiunine, pestilence and geaeial misery) 
to esctend bis influence to every part of an Uk^ 
mmne diocese including some of the wildest «er 
gions of the A^; to visk. every village in person, 
and to inspect and correct every disorder^ are 
offices of little pomp and of great d^Scuky. Yet, 



* He was made cardinal and archbishop in his twenty* 
diird jrsar, by hb uncle Pius IV . who had resigned several 
fioh Krings to him twelve jrears before. 

VOL. IV, e 
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tbis labfliiQUspwtt pf Wfc.pwton^l qhwge kp w^t 

W apo&tlj^} aoc) so great wa^ bis success^, tb^tt^ 
diocea^ of Miking the tomt exteosive p^rb^ps u^ 
Jtaly^ as it Qontains at le^t eigbt b|iiidr^4 aiMl 

mvi.i;eg|9lArijLy»aQ4. 19. this rea^peqt tma:^ait6^tb« 
afUpiratiQU of every impartial ob^Qrver. Tb^ gm4 
^ect^ of tjie z^s^l of Sit. Cb^i'lea f;x(»a4^d fer ben 
jqnd i^e limits of hi^. dipc^sei wd pnist of bit 
i^gulMions for tbe refprmatiot) of hbtdergy^SQck 
M tb^ j^UiM^ment of seimimrie^^ jiearly, r^tceatoy 
&c« wcm adopted by tbe Gall«»a cbinrcfci. iind«& 

^cndedkAYer France aod Germany* 

, . Mmj 9f bis excelk»t j»stitiit]iQioft«tili remain; 
and am0Qg others tbat of Sooday ^iMiqla ; and 
it is. both noTel and affeqtiog to bdUold on tb»$. diqi 
tlie. vi|8it area of tbe Cathedral filled .witb. cbildveD 
fiurming two grand divisions of boya and girit 
laog^ oppoiiti^ each other, and tbese 4gain snbf 
diiQded into clfisses, according to tbeir age wod car 
{ttcities, drawn up between tbe pillars, wbiie tw# 
pr more instroctors attend eacl| class, and dineot 
ibeir questions and explanations to. every little iatv 
dividual witboat distinction. A clergyman attends 
each class, accompanied by one or more laymen 
for the boys, and for the girls by as many matrons, 
The lay persons are said to be often times of the 
first distinction. .Tables ar^ placed) in diffi^reat.xer 

./I .Ml 



(M!«iM»fdr^ Mating". This ^mittklk phictfe<$, so 
benefieial and so ^f^i^g^ itt hot catlbMAMik^ 
Catheilral or eireti to MUan. The^ pious aitlf- 
Msbop extended k to every part of bis imineiise 
diDeese, and it is observed iti all the paroeycd' 
«litir<^s of f^MUMese^ and of the be^iibbr* 
kkg dioceses, of suhch aC least as Aire saflfragttm <i# 

The private tirtoes of l^t Oharles, that ii, tbe^ 
<|tialilSes that give true sterling valoe td the tnaki^ 
and Mnctiiy him \tk the eyes of his Creator^ I meaiy 
IhifBlitky, self-<K)ttimand, temperance, indnwrrfy 
pmdence, and fortitade, were not inferior td b^ 
piiUic ebdowments. His taUe was for his gneito 9 
hid oUrn di^ was confined to bread and iTegetiAtesi^ 
he allowed himself no amnsement or relaxatidn^ 
rileging that the variety of bis dnties was in it«elf 
a snfficient recreation. His dress and establklN 
ment was siich as became his rank ; bat in private 
he dispensed with tbe attendance of servants, and 
wore an tinder dress coarse and common ; his bad 
was of straw ; \m repose short ; and in ail the de« 
iaib of life, be manifested an ntter contempt of 
personal ease and indulgence*. 



* That uniformity of action, demeanor, and eonrersationf 
wliieh constitutes consistency of character, and gives to alt 
stages of life a certain symmetry and unity of design so much 
admired by the ancients (Cicero De Off. lib. i. 31.) was ^m- 
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tbeincoini9andth«ini^fic9n«ei<^80Terei£n8. In 
ey^ry city in which he bad at. any. timci xeiddeA, he 
lafit some monnmeot of qeefal mnoificeiicei a 
school^ a foantain^ an hospital^ or a, college. Ten 
of the latter, five of the preceding, and the former 
without numb^a*, still remain at Pam, Bdt^na^ 
JMiian^ and in all the towns of its diocese. 6e* 
sides tbne pnhlip fonndations, be bestowed annu- 
ity.. Ahe Sjvmvbf thirty thousand crowns on the 
|lPQr» ^pd added to it in various cases of public 
df^tiffsi. duiri|]g his life the sum of two hundred 
Iboi^apd crowns more; not jiqcluding numberl^p^ 
Q«t(aJ|^Qe&|ctian8 conferred upon ipdividoal^ wboya 
ilitwAjoM ^Uimod peculiar and perhaps ^eipret ra- 
il^ ^,Jhe funds which supplied these bpmdlesi 
cbftrities were^ derived partly frpm his own estates^ 
and partly from his arehi-episcopal reyenue. The 
former, as he had no expensive tastes or habits to 
indulge, were devoted entirely to beneficence ; the 
latter be divided according to the ancient custom 
into three parts, one of which was appropriated 
to the building and reparation of churches and 
edifices connected with them, the second wsui 



euliady conspicvous i^ SU Charles. He liv^d only to serve 
mil God; to. this grand object he directed his thoughts, ac- 
tioas, and whole beiqg^ without one sideling glanqe at interest 
oc pleasure. 
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alfotted td the pdor^ ani t!be third* istnpldyed ni the 
ddmestii expenditures of the bishop. Btrt^ 6f iSii 
whole Income^ the hamble and disintdredted" pre^ 
late ordered an account to be submitted'annuatly 
td the dfdcesan synod. 

It ia not wonderfal that such iittues should 
have engaged the affection of his ffoek' dnring his 
Kfe^ and that after his death they should be recol- 
lected with gratitude and veneration. Hie benfe- 
volent prdtestant will not quarrel with the MilMese 
for supposing that the good pastor at his departure 
east an affectionate glance on bis beloved flock, 
non deserms sed respect ans^; that thfe flame of 
charity still burns in the regions df bli^s;iffaat he 
looks down upon the theatre of hi^ fabdrs ittti of 
his virtues with complacency; and that he ^1 
continues td offer up his (Hisons' ibr hfri onelsrl^- 
loved people through the common U6rd and hi)s^ 
dlator^f. \ 

._, __. 

* Cie de Sen. cap. 33. — ^Not deserting, but lookkig biok 
upon thenu 

t TUs exlraordiiiaiy penon died at the age of fortyHHjE» 
not exhausted by his labors or austerities as the reader might 
imagine, nor of the pUgue to which he exposed himsdf with- 
out precaution or antidote (excepting the most effectual of 
aU ah$ieAiWumeis) but of a violent fever caught in the neigh- 
boring mountains (An. 1584). He was nephew to' the lasi 
Medicean Pope» Pius IV. and by him he was nomiaated 
archbishop of Milan in the twenly-third year of his age.' Ba- 
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' Of the statoes crowded in and arcmod tbe Ca- 
ibi^dral of Milan^ I have already obsenred (bat 
loany are etteeineidj and tome admired* Of tha 
lat^r^ that of St. Bartboloniew is the firat^ it 
stands in tbe cbnrch, and represents the apostle aa 
holding his own skin^ which had been drawil off 
\ikB dn^ry ovar bis shonlders. Tbe play of thd 
mnscles IS' represented ynth an accaracy, that rather 
di^oBts and terrifies than pleases the spectator. 
Tbe sculptor Agrati may have jnst reason to com^ 
pare himself^ as the inscription implies^ to Praxis 
teles ; bnt bis masterpiece is better calculated for 
^e decoration of a school of anatomy than for the 
embelKsbment of a chnrcb* The exterior c^ tbe 
ebaaicel is liqed witb marble dirided into pannels, 
fiicb of whfoh has its bassa rdieva ; the interior ia 
wainscoted, and carved in a very masterly style. 
Tbe whole of the chancel was erected by St« Charles 
Bmromeo. Two large pnlpits stand one on each 
side of its entrance ; that on the rights appropriated 
to the reading of the gospel, rests upon four 



ytbo rsftds Us life will fiadfew miiacles toenterlaio Iiiai» but 
wiU see many rirtues which are much better; these virtues 
have extorted a reluctant compliment from Addison and eyen 
ftom Bumety and when we consider on the one side the s|Mt 
of these wrilers» and particularly of the latter, and on the 
other recoUect that St. Charles Borromeo was an archbishop, 
a cardinal* and, what is still worse, a ioint, we shall be en* 
liUed to give this compliment its full vahie. 
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fafonse ngiirefi representing fhe four mysterious 
animals of BEechieii that on the left is supported 
by the four doctors of the Latin chnrcfar in ^ 
same i&etal. 

Bnt it is not my intention to enumerate all tfafe 
ornaments of this chnrdi^ bnt merely to enable thfe 
reader to form a general idea of its magnitude 
and decorations. When vresaTr it, its magnificence 
was on the decline; the income destined for its 
completion and support had been considerably re^ 
trenched by the Emperor Joseph* and was, I 
believe, enterely confiscated by the French ; the 
archbishopric and the chapter were impoverished 
by exactions and alienations ; and thus all the re- 
sources that fed the splendor of this grand metro^ 
political cathedral were drained or exhausted. 
Hence, it seemed to want that neatness and lustre 
which arise from great attention and opulence 
united. Here indeed, as in every territory where 
the Frencb domineer, appearances of irreligion too 
often strike the eye ; neglected churches and plon* 
dered hospitals, 

iEdesque labentes Deorum et 
Feeda mgico simulacra fumo *, 

Hot. Carm, lib* iii. Od. vh 3. 



* The sacred faaes» just lott'ring to their fall. 
And statues of the gods, with smoke defil'd. 
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tbe,^igbt asi to cooqiU^Ui the jp4giiitiit» tbntlookis 
fJ^W^ yfit'^MPi^ to iibecQiM«^ii«iKm iif Mob* 
system of atheism. In fact, tbe dilapidiitiim ^ 
iKsiicii^oIept.establishmeDts and tlie. decay of.aacared 
fidiSfnMe nfitikev the ooly sor <Aie worst syasp^ 
topf^ of tl^a propagation of French pfittd|iles« 
.The nagle«^ of edncationj arising partly from>tlie 
want of instnictors, and partly from the snppres^ 
jBioi^ of ancient establishments^ and the early de«- 
pnivation pf youth that results from it^ are dready 
deeply felt and lamented. The lawless example of 
the French soldiery dispersed oyer the whole ter- 
ritory^ parries vice ai|d impiety iqto every village^ 
jan4 literally scatters di^eafe and dei^, botb.of 
m^yd.^nd body> over all this iioontry. lately.. qa 
viftppu§ai)d so happy.. . ., . ^. ... 

nie sitiniy morbosque ferens mortalibus 9ftgris 
* Nascitnr, et laevo contristal lumine coelutu *• 

JSn. 10. ver. fi7i. 

The character of St. Ambrose, the celebrated 
arcUbishop of Milan, his eloquence, his firmness. 



* So Siriusy when his baleful beams arise 
And glare disastrous o'er the sadden'd skies. 
Affrights the nations ; while his burning breath 
Daarta ddwn disease, and pestilence, and death. 

/. Pitu 
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mi^^ ptMuA^ m ^rell u eeckslMicat liiffiieiliiie^ 
«• wdU^^kndwoi^Jiiil it }» net et|iially to^ that'be 
•loMled mA regnfayted tlie liturgy of hit churchy 
and that ihti Ikorgy is atill hi asff in the Cathedral^ 
and iadaed in most of the capitahor and paMchtal 
olm^aft of tbii diocese. The reader^ who may 
perliaps he aoqoainted with aaoh forms of ptMte 
pcaytsr only at are of a later invention, w3I be snr^ 
priaed to hear that the Ambrostan liturgy in the 
fourth oentory^ was more encombered^ as a pro- 
^tant wonld express it, with rites and ceremonfes^ 
tiiaii the Roman is in the nineteenth. It mast be' 
remembered that St. Ambrose did not institnte or 
compose the liturgy that now bean hjs name' Qt 
exists before liis timoi and was probably coetal 
with the chisiwb of Mlan)^ but that he merely re- 
duced it into better order, and improved it ita ex- 
pression and arrangement. 

The body of this saint lies, not in the Cathe* 
dral, hot in an ancient chnrch at a consideraUe dis* 
tance from it, that is now called from bim the Ma-^ 
sHi^ AmbromM^ and is said to bate been that in 
whteh he generally officiated. Though ancient^ it 
has been so often repaired that it may possibly re- 
tain not much of its original materials or appear* 
ance. One proof indeed of its antiqnity is the 
gradaal elevation of the ground all around \iy oc- 
casioned by the ri^ins of neighboring bnildiaigii; so , 
that you descend some steps to enter it; acircum- 
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Stance Hmt givUs it a damp and cheerless aspect 
It haa {o' front a large coart sorrennded with gal* 
leries conforoaably to the ancient mode, whicti 
onght never to hare hten neglected, beeaose it 
eontribotes so mnch to the silence and the tran^ 
. qaillify sa necessary to the exercise of devotion. 
The doors are of bronze and said to be those whfch 
St. Ambrose closed against the Emperor Theo- 
dosios ; bat wHhont the least fonndation, as no 
doors were closed on the occasion ; the piety of 
the Emperor rendered sach a precantton unneces- 
sary, and in the next place the present doors were 
ililide in the ninth centnry. 

The chnrdi is divided by arcades into a nave 
and two aisles ; it is terminated by a semicircle, 
and vaulted neariy in the same manner as the 
cfaoreh of the€arthasl&Bs at Rome (the great ball* 
of Diocletian's baths). The body of the sanit is 
supposed to lie nnder the high altar together with 
those of St. Gervasios and St. Protasins, of his 
brother Satyms and of his sister Marcellina. 8t« 
Victor's church called in St. Ambrose's time, Basp' 
Ika P^rtkum^ is ennobled by its connexion with 
the actions of the saint, and by bis coMests with 
t)ie Arians. It is however old in site and in natnef 
dnly ; the whole fabric being entirely modemy and 
far too gaudy for ancient taste. This censure in- 
deed may be passed upon many other churches in 
Mihmy wiiich lose much of their majesty and eren 
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of tlidr beaiicy by the prcrfioision of 'ridi and spleti- 
did deeoratioDS that oiCQBiber them. ' Th^ iMfte- 
irials of all are coedy, the arrangMient of most is 
tavtdeie; yM tbere are few wbieh do «iot preseirt 
some object of enriosity worthy of a viahi The 
same observation is applicable both tolbeeonveiiti 
and to the palaces. 

From these edifices dierefere we will pass td 
the Ambrosian library, an estabKshment whtcfa, 
notwithstanding its appellation, has no connexion 
with antiquity, and owes its eanstence astirely to 
the mnoificence of Cardinal Federigo Borromeo^ 
nephew of St. Charles, and his saccessor in the See 
of JMUan. This prelate, who seems to have in* 
harited the virtnes, if not tlie talents of his Uncle, 
began to collect books when a student at Rome, 
aad enlai^g his plan as he advanced in age and 
dignities, at lei^hwhen raised to the arcb^ 
bishttpric, erected an edifice, placed bis cblleetion 
HI it, and opened it to the pnbKc nnder the title of 
JBibUotkeca AaArmana (the Ambrosian library)* 
Jt contains about forty thonsaud volomes, and 
more, it is said, than fifteen thousand iiMinnscripts«^ 
These is also annexed to this library a gallery of 
piotares, statnes, antiqoes, and medals, which cosi-^ 
laioed many articles of great rarity and repMSH 
tion«^ Bnt these, whether statnes, medals, or 
paintings, have, together with the most valuable 
books and manuscripts, been conveyed to Paris* 
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The hail of this tibrary is*' weH-propiortfondly 
tboQgh not 40 Ikrge as might be expeetied^ and 
as 18 indeed recpiistte for a collection of -books 86 
considerable. The ceiling is adomefd with paint* 
tngSy atid the space between the bookcases and 
the comiee fiHed np, by the pmiraits of the most 
eminent authors, whose writings are deposited 
below, or to nse the elevated language of Pliny 
the Elder, quorum mmortaks aninuB,in has iisdem 
bquuntur** 

It is well known, that one of the most curious 
and valuable articles in thi& library was a manu- 
script cc^lection of various works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, accompanied with drawings, designs, &c; 
which had been presented to it by a citix^n of die 
name of-Gahas Arconati, who gehe^dttsly reftlsed 
vast sums ofiered for this precious deposit, and to 
secure its possession to his cdnntry, consigiiked it: 
td the Ambrbdan library as to an invtdabb safae^ 
toat^. ' The reputation of Leanardoy whose genius 
tktig&i over all &e sciences at pteaMi^e, and shon& 
#itfa equal lustre in poetry, painting, architecture^ 
and philosophy, gave these volumes of student 
importance* in themselves, an inestimable value in 
the eyes of his countrymen, who accordingly, widi 
that enthusiasm for the arts which distinguishes 



* Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap, 2. — Whose immortal 
souls still speak ia the same places. 
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lb6.madb|ti Jlatltara as booombly as it d«l the an- 
cient .Gneeks, erected a marble stetae to tbe doner y 
aiid eoregiatered bis name, among tbe public bene*- 
factors of the city. What then most have been 
their rage. and indignation when they. saw this 
relict^ the object. of their pride and compla«ncy^ 
toooi from them by the French ^^ and sent oflf jam^ 
bled and tcvit in the common mass of pljinder, to 
Paris? Bat this injustice was not the last nor th^ 
greatest insnlt offered to theieelings of tb^jMUg^ 
naehf tbeir invaders. , • ■ , ' ^ 

, la the jref<;etory or 1^1 of the convent of l^o 
Ebminicans was^ aa is well knom^i^ tbe celebrated 
Laat Sapper by «the aaine ^painter, rappoaed ix> bi> 
his ma^rteirpieoe. ,The.ooi(vent w^si.aupprea^i^ 
^ ball mis tnmed intq aatore^-room of .artiUi^ay^t 
and the pytijga wa&nsed as at«rget.fofithe4aldiM(%^ 
to £i^ at I The; heads were thfs^r favorite. maribiii 
am} th^<of QocSaTSoor in prefereoeeto tbafotbera^ 
ThetrJmpieity, thongh wanton andtoliiem nnpro^ 
fitahle, ^M impotent^ and may faeipassedovar witl^ 
coitffuwptnoos abhorrence ; bat their barbarism in 
defiusiqg a masterpiece whicb^ thongh in- deoajr, 
was still a model in the art, soccoeded tb tbckfoU 



* Di Parigi 

Le vagabonde belve. 

Ab. Monti. 
The.Tietgrant savages of Paris. 
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extent. tteh of tbtlr MMhimooa^ iiiiifact) imi \m^ 
^Cftiedl for enrermie of tke lioUeit spicimem of> 
ptiAting vai the world. It nmy be doubted whether 
ttue Gotbs^ the Loeibards, or even the Huns were^ 
wer ffnkhj -of such unnecessary outrage. 

In -aqllegeS) bospitab^ and establiabments of 
cbiritf in general, JkHian is or radwr was^ moat 
spleiEididljr endoiired^ owing in a greal d^ree to ihe 
{iriDeel(f miHiifioeniee of St. Charles. Of the for- 
QMBTi th^.coUege of BmVj, once helongii^ toitfae 
Jesuits, is the principal; k containied imdht» 
llOndcsd. stvdents be^es professors, masters, iand 
tefdmra ; is .of grea^ extent uid magnificence, tto 
aonrte (sBrroanded with galleries in two stctoriaa 
W^ipoitod by gmnile ftUars) its stainsase, its lu 
Ipurjt, aftd ita obsentttoty, aee nmli' aihnftred k^- 
tba Jlfitoicie, and tiot withent season ;. but Urn 
gafloies muild appear to mcwe ashrantlige if tho 
paUarsi wer6>nearen Wide inteioolnmni^ons aw 
however very general tn almost all galleries, 
fiaaeas, and coif imades, that I have seen eveii m 
Italy ; a delect Doiore opposite perhaps to greatness^ 
of manner and even to bean^ than any otheir. 

The SeoMiuiry, and CoUsgio ^khetica (Swmr 
college), particularly the latter^ are adorned in the 
same manner with courts and porticos, and for- 
nisbed with noble halls and libraries. 

^ The Ospedak Maggiore (great hospital) is an 
immense edifice; its principal court, for it has 



seTcralyii aMtve/thn thvM iModfwl feet M|iitre ; it 
is lined with a double portico, rapported by co- 
Imnns of granite : the lower order is Ionic, the 
npper Composite 6 it oontaws more than twelve 
hniidred persoas^ and has halls appropriated to 
di^ereot tradm and to working^ oonvaleseents, 

Thei^ar4</i»isaspaGiKuis«ii]adxao£^e of twelve 
bi^ndred a^d fifty feet in length, and twelve btum 
dred m breadth. It contains aboot three bundi^cd 
raonaa with ^MTplaces, is surrounded by a streaoif 
and admirably adaptfed for the residence of efnde- 
quwl jiatiBSits, by ils airiness and deaaliness. la 
th9 (Centre of the court stands a chapel» so con*^ 
tri^feA tbist tbe priest at the altar may lie se«n hj 
the 4id|? ei»Q. from their beds. Tbe piUars that 
soppoit the portico are slender^ and distant from 
each other; yet the solidity, uniformity^ and ins- 
viensity of this edifice give it a grand and very 
^bnifmg i^ppearance. It is now used as barractks^ 
or rather, L believe, as cavalry stables. 

The reader may, perhaps, expect an account of 
the remains of ancient magnificence,- the relics of 
that imperial splendor which once adorned Milan, 
and is recorded in the well known verses of Au- 
sonius. 



• duplioe muro 



Amplificata loci species, popuUqae voUiptas 
Circusy et indud moles cuneata theatri; 
Templa, Palatinaeque arces, opuleasque Monela, 

Et 
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Bliregio^ H«my^ celdMfli ab ihiftMe iiMdii». 

Maeaiaque in valli formam circum^ata labro : , 

Omnia quae magnis openim velut aemula formis 
Exc«Uinit; nee juncta premit vidnia Roma^'*. - 

Bot of these edifices the names only remaioj 
annexed to the ehnrcbes bailt on their site, or over 
their rains. — &a. Maria del Circo, S. Georgia of 
PaiazzOy S. VHtore al Theatro. We mnst except 
the bathsi of which a noble fragment stHI stands 
near the parochial church oiSk. Lorenzo. It coo« 
sists of sixteen beautifol Corinthian columns fltitt^; 
and of white marble, with their architrave. They 
are all of the best proportion, and placed at the 
distance of two diameters and a quarter, the ttiosff 
regular and most graceful intercolomniaition. The 
houses behind the pillars, and indeed the church 
itsetf, evidently stand on ancient foundations, and! 
have enabled the antiquary to ascertain with toler*^ 



• a two-fold wall surrounds, 



iknd makes the spacious town seem doubly great. 
Add too the circus^ scene of cos^j gaaies« 
The theatre, the temples, palaces 
High-towering to the skies ; the wealthy mint. 
And baths that boast Alcides' glorious name. 
And porticos with narUe statues grac'd. 
And all the town by ramparts high o'ertopp'd ; 
Whate'er is great in art, fair Milan boasts. 
Nor dreads the neighboring rivalry of Rome. 
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able aonraijr ibei fatal of the origiiml baildiog* 
The era ofthe erectioo' of tliMe balka is abtrkMurn^ 
• bot the extreme elegance of the remaihs is a sof* 
fident proof that they are the work of a period of 
aichrtactnral perfection, and conseqaently long 
prior to the iron age of Maximian *• 

Bat while the grand features ofthe ancient are 
wanting to the modern city, the minor advantages 
are nearly the same in botb; and the. plenty, tbf 
number of splendid and w^fnrnished booses, and 
till the present disastrous epoch, the simple maaly 
manners of the inhabitants of Jlitilan in the eigh- 
Iseath centnry would, perhaps, enable it to yie^ 
without losing much by the comparison, with M^ 
difJamm in the fourth. 

Copiarenim 
• InnumenB eiiltsque domus--fociuida vuroram 
» . Ingeoia ; antiqui mores f . . . . 

Auson, ibid. 

The mental qualifications which the poet a><- 
cribes to the ancient inhabitants of MUan may 
perhaps with equal reason be attributed to the 



* The inscription on one of the pilasters is generally ac- 
knowledge to have no reference to this edifice. 

t There plenty reigns; there mansions rich and fair 
Abound in ev'ry street . « . . • 
Primaeval miners, deck her manly sons. 
With genius rare indued. ... to 

VOL. IV. O 
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modem ; ctpedallf as die Itaiiant are no wbUa 
defiotent io naiaral ivbilitiea. I do act however 
find that this city itras at aoy period partiadarkf 
pregnant with genins, nor. do I reoolleot the nanJiei 
of anywf^f ilhMtrioQg writerebom in it, or formed 
in its schools. We may therefore consider ike 
knport of this Terse, as f«r as it confers on the 
iMUamse any preeminence of talent, as mi»reiy 
poetical and complimentary*. Another mark of 
resemblance I oinat mentioni which is^ that the 
Knodern Kke the ancient town is snrronded with a 
dooble wall, which i» perhaps raised on the faan^ 
dations of the oM donhle circumference^ and may 
be considered as an indication that the city covers 
as great a space now as formerly^ and perhaps 
contains as many inhabitants. 

I shall say nothing of tbe intended embellish- 
ments, nor of the future Forum of Bonapcnie : tbe 
present government has a great talent for destruc- 
tion, und is now occupied in xhe demolition of 
ramparts, convents, and honses, to make room for 



* The author does not mean to insinuate that Milan has 
produced no great men, or no celebrated authors ; but that 
the great men and celebrated authors which she has pro- 
duced, either as natives or students^ have not acquired that 
pre-eminence of hme which distinguishes the denizens of 
several other cities, sudi as Verona, Padua, and Florence ; 
and of course ^t they were not entitied to the appellation 
dlvtry illustrious writers. 
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the latter edifice, destiDed hereafter to ootahiDe 
that of Trajan itself. When it is to be began is 
not known; meantime the work of destrnction 
proceeds. However be these improvements what 
they may, I mast say, that the beaalies of MiUm 
are not a little at present, and in opposition to the 
poet's declaration were, I beliere, anciently sUli 
^lare eclipsed by the splendor of Rome. JmnCtm 
pr&nkvuma Rmna% k an obseryatioo tpf^ieable 
to ARkm^ to Geiioa, and still more to Fldrence 
because n^ar^ that capital, so long the sadt of 
beanty, of empire, and of mcgesty^** 



* The neighborhood of Rome eclipses them. 

t The traveller would do well to visit, as he easily may, 
^e thre^ cities above-mentioned, to which «re may add 
Tlirte and Venke on his way t^ RMtte* As tot N0pki it 
derives its attractions not from art but tr6m nature, and wiU 
charm as long as its bay with all its isles, its coasts with 
their windings, its lakes wiih their wild borders and classic 
httaats, and Hs niotiiitakis widk Aeit fit«s, fertilky atid ver- 
dara continte to glow Iritfa tha bsam» of the iwi thafr a«# 
enlightens them. 
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CHAP. 11. 



Comoh^The Larian Lake — Pliniana^ the intermix- 
tif^ Fountain — Insula Comacena—The Logo di 
Lecco—The Addua—Site of Plimfs VUlas-^ 
Observations on Colkgiate Churches — Z^o di 
Lugano — Varese and its Lake. . 

On Monday the 27th of September, we set out 
from Milan, about twelve o'clock, and took the 
road to Como. The distance is abont twenty-six 
miles, and runs over an extensive plain, presenting 
in the midst of verdure and fertility many villas, 
but no object particularly interesting. 

At Berlasina (about half way) we changed 
horses; and a few miles further on, the distant 
Glaciers began to increase in magnitude and gran- 
deur, and at the same time, the country around 
gradually assumed rougher features, and presented 
hills heightening as we advanced, and exhibiting a 
variety of wild broken scenery. We entered Como 
about six o clock. 

Comum is like most of the towns between the 
A^s and Apennines of great antiquity, and like 
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them also' it owes its origin to a Gallic tribei and 
its importaDCe to Roman colonization* For the 
latter benefit it was indebted partly to the father 
of Pompey, and partly to Julins Caesan It never 
fell, to its lot to make a fignre in the worlds nor 
indeed to attract the attention of the historian^ 
either by its glories or by its reverses ; and it seems 
to have derived from its hnmble mediocrity a 
greater degree of security and qoiet in the nnm- 
berless disasters of Italy than any of the more 
powerful and more illustrious cities can boast of 
Its principal advantage is its situation, and its 
greatest glory is the reputation of one of its an« 
cient denizens, Pliny the Younger. Its situation 
is beautiful. On the southern extremity of the 
Larian lake it commands a fine prospect of that 
noble expanse of water, with its bold and varied 
borders. It is covered behind, and on each side, 
with fertile bills. It is an episcopal town of some 
extent, and of a pleasing appearance. The cathe- 
dral is of white marble, and mixed architecture: 
the front is of light and not inelegant Gothic ; the 
nave is supported by Gothic arches; the choir 
and transepts are adorned with composite pillars ; 
a dome rises over the centre. The eflect of the 
whole, though the mixture is incorrect, is not 
unpleasant. In the front of the cathedral there is 
a statue of Pliny with basso relievos alluding to 
bis writings, and on each side of the grand en-* 
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tff^apce HI an inacfiption ki bb honor. Hie hiserip* 
tiom AtF^ nQf0 wmmmdsihh ^ the vfbnt than fat 
tha styles the heat of tti^ tw^ conctadea in die 
iHe4)awing i^aaner : 

QrdOy populusque Comensis Caium Plinium Secundum 

Munieipem suum incomparabilem statuik ^t elogio 

Qrn»Y«ie* 

Faustus honor y dulcisque juvat me fkma Secundum, 
At mage coticives hiee posuisse meos*. 

Without dottbt a writer ao inach attached to 
his Qo^ntry on oxne atde» and so food of feme on 
the other/ aa niny seama to have beeni^ may be 
•opponed to look down with complacency on the 
honors tbua sealooaly piad in bis beloved C&nmm^ 
to his memory so many ages after bis decease. 
However^ these honors are justly doe^ not to his 



^ The decuriottate and people of Como have compfi- 
qisntad their taeompsraUe %>wiismaa» Cains Plinias Secwi* 
dus^ with 9k 9tajtue aud sn eulogy« 

Fair honor and renown impart 
Nsi eommoa joy to Plky'» heart; 
YethencQ the proudest prwe I c)«d«i» 
That thua my townsmen ^;race my name. 

t TuiB meaque dilicUt (your delight and mine), says he to 
hm fiiend, speakhig of this town, dieir common country.— 
ii<Si.fipw*.3. 
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repstatioa only, bin Uk his pnbtie tpirit» ili fetr 
oitisana teem to have conferred so inaoy solid 
faMefits spoil their country as be did od Cemuau 
Id the first place he established^ or at least, h» 
comribii^d largely both by bis example and imi« 
nificence, to the establisbmeilt of a school with an 
aUe teacher at its head"*. In the next, he pro-^ 
vided a fond for the support of free children ; 
bailt a temple to contain the .basts of the Empe* 
rents, irhich he had presented to his fellow citizens f; 
adorned the temj^e with a bronze statue of exqui- 
site workmanship, dignum temph, digmtm Dea 
dmumX; voluntarily resigned a legacy in favor of 
C&mum; and, in short, seized every occasion of 
manifesting bis affection for the town and for its^ 
inhabitants. Few characters in trnth appear more 
aoeom|Uished and more amiable than that of Pliny 
the Yonnger. Indefatigable both in the discharge 
of his duties and in the prosecution of bis studies, 
frngal in the management and generous in the 
disposal of his fortune, gentle in the private inter- 
course of soeiety, but firm and intrepid in his 
poblic capacity, grateful and affectionate as a bu»* 
band and friend, just as a magistrate, and high- , 



♦ iv. Ep. 13. 
t X. 94. 

I iiu 6. — A gift worthy of the temple^ and worthy of ths 
fod. 
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minded ad a senator, be seems to have posaened 
the whole circle of virtaes, and to have acted bis 
part in all the relations of life with grace and 
with propriety. Nothing can he more pleaan^ 
than the picture which he gives of his domestic 
occupations, and few lessons are more instractive 
than the transcript which we find in his epistles, of 
bis sentiments and feelings on every occasioti 
where friendship, merit, virtue, and patriotism, are 
interested. It is trne,4hat the picture is drawn by 
Pliny himself, and both it and the transcript con- 
fessedly intended for the public; but the intimacy 
of such men as Tacitus, Suetonius, and Quintilian, 
and the countenance of an emperor like Trajan, 
who knew so well how to appreciate merit, are 
sufficient guarantees that the authors life and 
writings were not at variance. One reflection* 
however occurs not a little derogatory to the real 
substantial virtue of Pliny, and that is, that its 
motive was^ or to speak more tenderly, seems to 
have been vanity '*^; a mean principle that makes 
virtue the handmaid of self-love, and instead of 
the noble object of ambition, degrades her into its 
tool and instrument. But, Christianity alone can 
correct this depravity; and we can only deplore 
the misfortune of Pliny, who never opened his 
eyes to its heavenly light. 

* ix.3. 
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We nay Collect from Pliny that Comum was m 
his time a rich and flonrisbing city, adorned with 
temples, statnes, porticos, and pillared gates^ and 
encircled with large and splendid Tillas; that it 
was governed by decnrions, inhabited by opulent 
eitizens, and endowed with rich lands. In most 
of these respects, modem Como does not perhaps 
yield to the ancient city. The cathedral, in 
materials, magnitude^ and probably in decoration, 
thongh not in style, eqnals the temple of Jnpiter ; 
and ten or Bfteen other churches, four or five of 
which are remarkable for some peculiar excellence 
or other^ may be deemed as ornamental to the 
city as half the number of temples. One of these 
churches^ that of St. Guwanniy is adorned by several 
pillars^ which are supposed to have belonged to a 
portico which Pliny mentions, as erected by Fa- 
batns, his wife's grandfather '*^. Three colleges of 
reputation^ and as many public libraries, are ad- 
vantages which Pliny would have extolled with 
rapture, and are far superior, it must be owned, 
even to the collection of imperial statues,, and to 
the temple erected for their receptacle*)*. To com- 
plete the resemblance or the equality, Como is 



t The curious reader may see a description of a temple 
which Pliny was about to erect, though probably on his 
Tuscan property* not at Ccmium. — Lib, ix. Eput, 39. 
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»ov, (wa» lately^ I thonld have said) as anciently, 
goyerned by Decurions of birth aod property.; ia 
which I moat add, that it eontaias a popnlation lof 
Dearly twenty thousand ftonls. Pliny tberefora 
might still behold bis beloved country with delight^ 
iind exnlt io its prosperity after so oiany ceotoriea 
of revolution, as well as in its gratitude after so 
many ages of barbarism and oblivion « 

Next niorniog we embarked at uine oclock. 
The view of the lake from the town is confined to 
a small basin that forms the harbor of Coma^ bal 
the view of the town from the lake, taken at the 
distance of a mile from the quay, is extremely 
beautiful. The expanse of water immediately 
under the eye, the boats gliding across it ; beyond 
it the town with its towers and dpmes, at the foot 
of three conical hills all green and wooded, that in 
the middle crowned with a crested castle^ extend* 
ing its ramparts down the declivity; on both aidea 
bold eminences, chequered with groves and villas; 
form altogether a varied and most enchanting 
picture. 

On passing the little promontory that forms 
the harbor, we discovered a fine sheet of water c£ 
seven miles, with the pretty little fown of Camobio 
foil before us ; and on our left, an opening between 
the hills, through which we discovered some 
glaciers^ and in particular Mount St. Bernard^ 
covered with perpetual snows. The mountains on 
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botb tMet ro9e to a great elevgtiM, tometiiiiM 
asecoding abroptly from the lake itself, and some* 
times swelling gradually from its borders, always 
shaded with forests of firs and diestoots, or clad 
witb Tiaes and olives. But whether steep or 
stopiogi the dedivities are enlivened by nnmber-*' 
less villas, viUages, convents, and towns, seated 
sometiines on the very verge of the water, some* 
times perehed on crags and precipices ; here im« 
bosomed in groves, and there towering on the 
snmmits of the momitains. This miztore of soli- 
tude and of animation, of grandeur and of beanty, 
joined with the brightness of the sky, the smooth- 
ness of the lake^ and the warm beams of the son 
jrfaying upon its surface, gave inexpressible interest 
to the scene, and excited in the highest degree oar 
delight and admiration. 

We next doobled the verdant promontory of 
Tnmo on the right, and bending towards the 
astern bank, landed at a villa called Plimana. It 
owes this appellation, as the reader will easily^ 
guess, to the intermittent fountain so minotely 
described by the yomager Pliny. It is situated oo 
the margin of the lake, at the foot of a precipice, 
from which tumbles a cascade, amid groves of 
beeches^ poplars, chestnuts, and cypresses. A 
serpentine walk leads through these groves, and 
discovers at every winding some new and beautiful 
view. The famous fountain bursts from the rock 
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io a small ooart behind the house, and passing 
through the under stwy, falls into the lake. Pliny's 
description of it is inscribed in large characters in 
the hall, and is still supposed to give an accurate 
account of the phaenomenon. It is rather singular 
that the intervals of the rise and fall of this spring 
should be stated differently by the elder and by the 
younger Pliny; both of whom must have had 
frequent opportunities of observing it. The for men 
represents it as increasing and decreasing every 
hour — In Comensijwvta Larvum lacumjfmslarguSj 
horis singulis semper intumescity ac residet^; the 
latter thrice a day only — ter in die statis auctibus 
ac diminutionibus crescit, decresdtque^. According 
to some modem observers, the ebb and flow are 
irregular; but the greater number, with the in- 
habitants, of the house^ assure us, that now, as in ^ 
Pliny's time, it takes pidce usually thrice a day ; 
usually, because in very stormy and tempestuous, 
weather, the fountain is said to feel the influence 
of the disordered atmosphere, and to vary consi^ 
derably in its motions. This latter circumstance 
leads to the following conjectural explanation of 
the cause of this phaenomenon. 



* Nat. Hist Lib. ii. cap. 103.— In the district of Como, 
near the Larian lake, is a copious spring, which swells and 
subsides every hour. 

t iy. £p. 30. — ^Thrice a day it increases and decreases 
with a regular augmentation and dimintition. 
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Tbe west wincl, which regularly blows opon 
the lake at twelve o'clock, or iiiid*day, begins i^ 
nine in the upper regions, or on the sammits of 
the aoontains ; upon these snmitaits, and parties* 
larly that which rises behind the PUmana, there 
are ser^til cavities that penetrate into the bowda 
of the monntain, and commanicate with certain 
internal reservoirs of water, the existence of which 
has been ascertained by various observattonsi 
Now, when the wind roshes down thecairitiM 
above-mentioned, and reaches the wat^, it itrfktf 
its surface, and : carries its waves against the sides 
of the cavern, where, jnst above its ordinary level, 
there are little fissures or holes. The water raised 
by the impalse which it receives from the wind, 
rises to these fissures, and' passing through them 
trickles down, through the crevices that communis 
cate with the fountain below, and gradually fills it. 
In stormy weather the water is impdled with 
greater violence, aqd flows in greater quantities, 
till it is nearly exhausted ; or at least, reduced too 
low to be raised again to the fissures. Hence, on 
soch occasions, the fountain fills with rapidity first, 
and then dries up, or rather remains low^ till the 
reservoir regains its usual level, and impelled by 
the wind, begins to ebb again. Such is the ex- 
planation given by the Abate Carlo Amarettu 

We had not time to verify the return of the 
fountain, which when we visited it, was at its 
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ioNrtst «bb) txit.upe liave noi doubt » to tbe flax 
tail, tbe rc^fiz; the r^ulftrity «f which vnisicon-^ 
itnaed bjr the teatimoay of the servants ^f the 
bratc^ and indeed by that of all persmn ia ili 
vtcifiity. After all, this fountain ia cbwicaly^ the 
acenery aromid it is romantic^ and the way to it i$ 
magnificent ; but in itself, it is inferior in eveityi 
reelect to the intermitting foantaia near SeUk m 
Yorkshire^ wboae ebb and flow recur every qoartM 
of an boor, a«d sacceed each crtber withoat a 
MiMtteV variatioa. 

Some writers have soppoaed^ that one of the 
nllaa which Pliny possessed in tbe neighborhood 
of Csimo occupied this site; bnt tbovgh he had 
Qsaoy m the vicioity of the lake, he yet dieseribes 
only faia two iavorite retreats, and tlie sitnatioa of 
the Plimana corresponds with neither. The one 
wasy it seems, on the very verge of tbe lake, almost 
rising oat of tbe waters, and in this respect it 
resembled tbe Plimana; bat it wonld be difficdt 
to find in tbe latter sufficient space among the 
rocks for tbe gestath qtue ^atiomsimo jn/sto kvker 
isj^ketkur*. The other viUa might possiUy ham 
stood op the neighboring prompntory of T^mOf 
whence (editimmo ihrso^) it might have 



* The walk, which gently winds along an extensive 
gallery- 
. t From its lofty ridge. 
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fluUWicA two Jba]9« There are, indted^ many sstiia<- 
iMM-an die baoka cf ibe lake wbirii corveupmd 
wijdi Hinya descrqitions, and eooseqiieiitly levra 
nil at a loM to ^esa al the particular spota ta 
wbkh ba allodet* A littk fiunh^^oB, the lake 
lifat contracts itadf at JSraaimo, remarkable for ita 
flonrisbiog laoreU^ and then expands agaiii and 
maheaafine sweep^ wMdi forim the bay o£Agr^Qj 
a basy litde to«m, tbe mart of the neighboring 
iMiliieB, Hie banka sttU continoed to preitet tba 
same bold and wooded scenery — amofrnm (as 
Pliny the Elder expreswa it) arbusto dgfrum^-^tba 
eoBstant cbaraeleristic feature of the Larum him, 
attd territory. 

We iKxt landed on a little island, now called 
D% S. Gtaoamdj anciently, that is, in the seycsilb 
century. Insula Qmacena (the Comacene island)^ 
This island is wooded and cnkiTated like a gurdeo, 
€>r rather, an orchard, and presents a most en* 
chanting retreat to its proprietor, if be have either 
taste to discern, or means to enjoy its beauties. 
Howeter, with all the charms di ita sitnation^ 
it never seems to bate attracted nmch nodce, as 
we find no allosion to it among the ancients; 
and little attention paid to it by the nioderaa,. 
Bot, in the ages of barbarian invasion, and par- 

*x. 99. — A district delightful from its abundance of 
woody co(UttS« 
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ticolariy o»der.theiljo$^oiardic kiQg% it waa i 
ftioBaliy xesarted to as aa .asykiia 8«^e from 
attack^ and sosMtiaiea eapabie of aostaininga 
siege. Tbere is^ iodeed,, as acoount of^ one of 
the Longobardk monarcfas baviog disooi^red ami 
eonveyed to Pima a treasure which the Romaaa 
had here deposited ; a circmnstanee which, with 
a few additional embellishiiients^ might be worl&sd 
into a toieraUe romance^ especially as the ag^ 
in which the event is supposed to have taken 
place, is fertile in legends, and of course fully 
(^n to fiction* We are told, indeed, that it 
a&Nrded a retreat to the Christians durii^ the 
persecutions of the three first centuries, and tlMit 
from their numbers it derived the rank <^ a town, 
under the appellation of ChristcpoUs; that it next 
sheltered the Greek exarchs, and enabled them 
to make a successful stand against the Lon^obardk 
invaders; and, in fine, that it became an inde- 
pendent republic, extended its conquests over the 
neighboring banks, and carried on a long and 
eventful war with Como. But, these and its other 
brilliant achievements, not having a Tbucydidea 
to transmit them emblazoned to posterity, are 
gradually sinking into darkness, and will probably, 
ere long be buried in total oblivion. This ro* 
mantic island swells gently from the lake^ is 
about a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, and 
half a mile distant from the western bank. 
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NemAj oppoatte to it on tbe aatterabank, 
the racks and prempioes are roughs skapekm^ and 
flmiacmg; hoUowed into cavorhs and recesacsi all 
daric and tremendons ; wlrile beneath them tbe 
Waaler is nnQsnally deep, and from its depth, and 
tj^ shade which the snperincnmbent rodks cast 
npon it, appears black and dismal to the eye, iui 
weU as to the Snmginatiois. * 

As we advanced, we passed some beantifbl bays 
and promontories with their v31as and Villages* 
Among these Bxe.Balbiano; Lama, where some 
years ago a snbterraneons temple was discovered 
with a marble statue of Diana ; and on the very 
margin of the lake^ Villa, which took itia name 
without doubt from the mansion which formerly 
occupied the same spot, and seems to have been 
of gteat extent and magnificence, as remains of 
piUars are discernible, in calm weather, under the 
water close to the shore. Some antiqimrks sop«> 
pose this to be tbe real site of Plmy's villa; he 
could not indeed have chosen a more beantifui 
spot, nor, if we may believe the general opinion, 
a more genial climate. Hence, its productions, 
such as idoes, capers, &o. seem to belong to a 
UKire soutbera sky, and surprize us by their 
blooming appearance under the snowy brows of 
the A^. We then traversed the little bay of 
Tramezzina, and landed at Cadenabbia about four 
o'clock. 

VOL. IV. s 
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The Vitw from CadenabUa is the moil exten- 
tt¥e, and at the same time, the Dost interesting oa 
the lake ; it takes in the greatest expanse of watsT) 
faecaose it overlooks the larian before its diy&ion 
into its two branches (one of wbidi takes its naose 
from Como, and the other from Lccco) and it vt^ 
dndes the greatest yariety of scenerj^ becanse it 
commands the entrance, into both Uiese branohe*, 
and the promontory that separates them ^Ifrom 
each other. This promontory swells into a lofty 
emioencey is covered with woods, adorned wilii 
several villas, and crowned with a convent. It is 
called BdU^gioj from a village that stands on its 
extremity. 

In front and over the widest part of the lake 
rises a rongh rocky shore, with a ridge of broken 
grotesque monntains beyond, and above them the 
bare pointed summit of Monte Legmne, one of the 
highest of the A^. As the sitaation of Cadenabbia 
18 so beantifnl, and as its accommodations are good, 
the traveller, who wishes to explore the recesses 
€i the Larian lake and its bordering monntains, 
may make it bis. bead-qnarters, and from thenoe 
commence his excnrsions. BtMaggiOj and- the 
branch of the lake which lies beyond it, will fint 
attract his attention. The Id^ A Lecco (for so 
that branch is called) takes its name from the town 
of Lecco (probably the ancient Lidfd Forum) which 
stands at its extremity, at nearly the same distance 
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froin the point of separation as ii Comb. The 
£ajg9 4i Lecco in, properly speaking, the ebannei 
of the Adda (Addaa vim carubis^) vrbieh flouring 
throngh the npper and wider part of the lake, 
amj he considered as turning from it at BellaggiOf 
and contracting its channel as it withdraws, at 
length resumes its original form and name a littfe 
beyond Zecoa. 

The next ezcnrsioo may be to Bittamj some 
miles above Cadenabbia, and on the opposite side of 
the lake. He will here visit a cavern formed by 
the falling of the river Piooema through a rocky 
cKff, and called very appropriately from its dark^ 
ness and the murmurs of the torrent, LOrrido 
(the horrid). Lower down and nearly opposite 
Cadetiabbia is a village called Qqmami, aupposed 
by some antiquaries to have been the real sitoa^ 
tion oi Pliny*s lower villa. Their conjectures ane 
fomtded principally upon a Mosaic pavement. disf- 
covered there, a circumstance which proves indeed 
that a viUa was there, but nothing more. Both 
PKny*s favorite seats must, I conceive, have been 
in the neighborhood of Cotmnn. Not far fitMn 
this village is a stream called Latte (milk), which 
bursts from a vast cavern on the side of a moun- 
tain, and forms a cascade of more than a thousand 



* Claudian De vi. Cod9, Hods. 196.— Addua of cseni- 
Usa bue. 
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feet before it reaches the plain. The caTem is 
sapposed to extend for miles through the bowelk 
of the mountain, and eten to Ittd to the icy 
snmmit which sapplies the stream* 

Thrice the traveller mayretom hj Bdkiggio^ 
and range through its groves of olive and piftee^ 
visit its palaces^ and compare it with the descrip^ 
tion which Pliny gives. of his upper villa or hts 
Tra^edia; for on this spot it stood, if we may 
credit andqaaries, and certainly a more command-^ 
ing and majestic site he conld not have chosen i 
bnt though several circumstances of the description 
agree with this situation, yet, I doubt much as to 
the accuracy of their application— /nspo^i^^i moxU 
locum prospicit . . . laeu latius vtkur . . . ftuctta 
rnn sentit^j &c. are features applicable to a hundred 
aitnations on both the shores of the lake, as well 
as to the promontory of BeUaggio; while the only 
^tpression which seems to distinguish it irom. 
many others is not, in my opinion, applicable, in 
Pliny*s sense, to the spot in question. His words 
are — Hac unum sinum moUi curcamine ampkctitur; 
iSa editissmo dorso duos dinmit^. That the word 



* Built upon the rocks, it looks over the lake . . • it 
commands an extensive view of the lake ... it does not 
feel the waves. 

t The latter comprehends one bay within its gentle cur- 
vature; the former, with its elevated ridge, separates two 
from each other. 
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wiftf may be midelrfttooct of the two brkndMs oP 
the fake i admits -but that it is not to extemiveiy 
afipKed ioilhit passa^ most appear evident^ when 
we obnsider that ho riWti, garden, nor park, ban be 
3«ppo8ed to enbrace in its windings one of the 
iMfanches of the fake, which is fifteen miles in 
length; and cdnseqoently we may concinde that 
the word mus here signifies one of the Kttle bays 
ferosed by som^ of the nnmberless promontories, 
that project from* the shores between Como and 
Cadenabbia. 

V' liUHist.'here^ notice another mistake, into which 
Ae ^ same antiquaries seem to have, fallen. They 
soppose^'tfarat the chahitel between the island al>o>re 
descnbed and the shore, 'is alluded to in the fol- 
lowing wordst-^Qwitf Ekripus midis et gemnieusf^ 
Now>itis evident from the context, that the^lla 
to which this JBur^i/^ ^belonged, was in the innoe^ 
diatevidnty of Cknno^ mbwrbanum anuemmmum^^ 
an appdlation by no means applicable to a seat 
sixteen or eighteen miles distant from a coootty 
town. ' ' \ - 

Bnt to return to BeUaggio.^TkA^ delightfnt 
spot, now covered with villas and cottages, was, 
during the anarchical contests of the middle ages. 



* Lib, i. epis. 3.^aiid if. epis. 7* —What, the gtessy and 
sparkling EuiipuB ? 

t A most delightful suburban retreat. 
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liot oH&eqaenUy converted into a retef/UuAe c£ 
robbers^ outlaws, and banditti, who infested all die 
bprders of tbe lake during the night, and is day- 
time concealed themselves amid these iliioketSy 
caverns, and fastnesses: and Indeed wbenti^lected, 
and abandoned to natwe it mnst have resecnbled 
the -fictitious haunts of Apoleius*is robbers, and have 
been a steep and savage wilderness — Mom' h&m^ 
dusy stficestrk, frtrndUnds umblrosm a in^mnm 4dlnB 
. . » per ebUqua devea^a • • * mo^ oi- 
perrimis cingitur^. 

From Cadenabbia we sailed to Mmaggio, a few 
miles higher up the lake. From this little town 
we had a fall view of the lake from BeiU^^ to 
Graoedma and Domaso ; beyond this latter pboe 
the Larum receives the A(Ma^ after which it con- 
tracto its channel, and changes its name into the 
Logo di Chkpoemia. We are now abotit to take 
oilr leave of this celebrated lake, but think it 
necessary first to make some general observa- 
tions. 

The lake of Camo, or the Larian (for so it* it 
Mill called, not unfrequently even by the common 
people) retains its ancient dimensions nnaiteredf 



* Apul. Met. iy. cap. 67. — A savage and woody hilly 

tliickly shaded with leaves, and very high along 

the shelving declivities it is environed with craggy 

rocks. 
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and iBAfif mile$ in leagtb^ from three to six in 
hrmd^i and- from forty to six bmidred feet id 
4«iith» /Its form ia serpentiQe^ aod its banks am 
kideotod prith freq^aot creeks and harbors ; it is 
aal^oct to ^iiddbn sqoalU, and sometimes even 
^heocalA, to swells vioMtand oo^pected; both 
are equally daogecoos. Tb^ latter arexpore fire> 
qtently experiaatfed io the bradcb of the lake that 
lermiiiates at Como than in the other parta^ becaoie 
it has oo emissary or oi:U;let, soch.as the Adda fonm 
at Leeco* The moantains that border the lake 
4urp by no means either barren or naked; their 
flower regions are generally covered with olives, 
.▼i»e% and orchards I the middle is encircled with 
l^res of chestant of great height and expansion, 
jmd the npper regions are either dowi^ or forevts 
jof pine and fir, with the exception of c^tain vm*y 
devoted ridlgesy which are necessarily dtlter naked 
or . covered /with . snowt Their sides are seldom 
formed of oue continued ; steep> bnt osoally intep- 
mpted by fields and levels extending in some 
<plaiies 'into iwide plains, which snppdy abondant 
epBce for every kind of enllivation. These fertile 
plains are generally at one^third, and sometimes at 
•two-thirds, of the total elevation. On or near 
these levels are most of the towns and villages, 
that sa beamtifiilly diversify the sides of the moon- 
tains. 

Bnt cultivation is not the only source of the 
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riches off the 'Zatmn terrkdry : varkms 'niifies> ci 
iron, lead, aikl copper, are now bb thef weve 
aticieiidy^ spread over its iiirface^ add daily opened 
4b the bowels of its ii^atitahis;ibe9ideB quarries of 
mtkiAAe^ wbidi sajiply Mlmm&M the neij|bbbrp- 
lAj^ cities with the'>d3aterials' and the omabwots dF 
fbdir mttbt ilsi^ifteeiitchorelies; ^ ^ 
'i ' Nor are (»^e I should say) the borders of it|e 
Lamn lake tdesticiile of Itlei^ry esfaUisbowiitflfL 
'Siet^i-al convents, aod'smne cd[l€giate> oharches 
kept or patixitiiisedsehools, and spread knowlibd§e 
find civili:^attonov^ tb^ sorlaee of -a ^onntrytapfMb- 
retiily mgg^d and abandoned. . Colie^ate chur^esy 
especially ^ vi^bere alt' tbe ^canons- mthoat eooreiitiiniy 
are oblfged to reside nine',:months iD:die^year'{4s 
in tiie district' of J/t&ib, and indeed in; all catboUc 
Countties) liave^ alnrays appeared tol nie> of grdat 
ntility in i^bejaAmitry in generalyand partionkuiy 
in remote tracts and unifreqaented^pravlnoes^ > The 
persons pvomotdd 4o>staNsiin these eatablisbmenta 
we general iysnch>aslbam acquired iepntadoq^as 
authors, dislipgniElbed themselves m OBtvorsitiQB 
and toUeges asprolessors, or i^ndered theinselv|is 
iierTiceaUe> ds tutors in private education. Th|B 
conversation of snob min was well calculated to 
propagate a spirit of application and improvement 
in the viciuity of their Chapter ; wbiie the service 
of tbe church, always supported in such establish- 
ments with great decency and even splendor. 
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8trengf!t«hed tbe iDflaenct^ bf religtoti; tod witb it 
extended tlfe grac^ and the charities which ever 
accompany its steps. To these we may add, that 
tbetdeboratfoiis, hath eiternal tmi idton^ of these 
dbntehes and o£ li» biMkigs* anaexed liv thto^ 
iBt^oiily gtTe €tnpk«jrtBent alhmst conataM ib Iwl 
merons artisan^^ but moreoiier lAspifsr and'Mq^ 
allTeft taste fer AetfiDiel arls^ and' td ibe noitibef^ 
ef< siiclk^taUisbniii^t8> 8nd<to tbcnr sfAeodid'ewi 
heUisfameiitstf^e ipa;^J]ieihiBps> Bscribe^thiit minili 
§&t. moMG^j painting, I sctrfptokei and Wefaitdctinvi 
and'tbat QieadisensqieM^ittllieae aits^'ii^ gcMieA 
lally pv^Yabat iii> Itakyv^Bd> bbserisiMe fefen^iil 
peiaanto^d day4ab0iiii0ftf. i- The ralhe fltappfMi 
nan therefowv of snch fooiidi^iis, 'Wbkhda'noiP 
tskiog ipkdxi i^moM lall mew ifael eiititiaeiit,>i8| to hm 
baKtentM-Mjiripolitie bxA misebieyonsy andiibdi^ 
m d|f ^ ooo^efamidefl' to deteriorate ^the taste^ and 
gffftdas^ly to baiibaviae ti»» maaners ^f tbe-peofrfe 
attlaigef and in a apedal.mainmr^tiof the iobabi^ 
tants of wild and monntainons regfaas. . . >i> 

I cannot tnm from the Larian lake without re- 
minding the reader of the verses in which Clan- 
dian aHndes to its magnitttde, the fertility oif its 
banks^ and the mountains that border it. 

Proliaas uaibrosii qua yestit littus olhra 
Lariuf, et dulci mentituT Nerea fluctu. 
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. Parra puppe lacum pneteiroUt. Ocilis inde 
Scandit inaccessos bnimali sidere montes*. 

De BeUo Getico. 319. 

We sM am fnMxi Menaggia abost ten o'dodc, 
wd tDok owe wttf towards tlie lake of Lugana^m 
£mI, first oyer, a fine hill, and tfaieti tkroogb* a intiat 
delightfal ?al<y betfveen two ▼ery. lofty and sleep, 
bai vefdaot OKMiotaisis. <> Fratai like Mounit of tiM^ 
bill #e lodbadtdown^on theXflrw^anld had a)so4i 
diatiiict view of aconsUenible pactof its easteni 
braocb, the L^go. di Imco. The latiber pavt of the 
vdiley throagh which \ivse passed seems, at some 
distaot period, to have been mider water,. as it is 
low and swiampy, and .terminates in a lesser lalm, 
ealled from its situation Lagodi Piam. The pio« 
tui'esc^e hill which rises beyond this lake appeanr 
finom the marshy flats that snrronnd it, as if it had 
onoe been an island* The traveller oo passing the 
valley ought to- turn romid occasioiiatly, in order 
to behold the magatfioent -barrier of craggy rodks 
that close it behind. 



* Tlie Larian lake, whose shores with oUyes. bloom, 
In a small skiff the yenfrous warrior crost : 
His huge expanse of waters, tempest-tost. 
Roars like the main : then, spite of wint'ry skies, 
Scal'd the steep mountains, on Us .bsaka tfiat rise. 
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LAGO DI LUGANO. 

AboM tW9\ife a cioek we ainiwd ai PcrieMaa, 
lis milies framiMiiiiMiiift^^ aodioini^diftldyiBnbadi* 
•dontheZi^i&ijI^Ma. Tbi* lake it twe»ty-^«f 
miles in leftgdi^ in breadth. finom three to six» and 
of imineMe depth ;indeed5 in tome pieoes^ it <$ 
saidt to he alntort-onfiithQaiftble. Its fornitfr ftftnle 
iras Cererius Locus (the Cefesian Ijake) ; b«t whe« 
ther known to the andeoto,. or |Hrodaced» as sdms 
harre imagined, by a sadden convulsion in th^ &Ab 
or sixth ceatnry^ has not yet been fstertraed* The 
hanks are formed by the sides of two momitaine» 
Id steiep aa to afford little.room for Tillages or eim 
eotiagss^. and; so high, as. to cast a hlackenting 
shade over the surface of tbe waters. Theiff 
rocky bases are oftentimes so perpendicnhur, and 
descend so rapidly into the golph below, witbont 
shelving or gradation^ aa not to ajllow shelter for a 
boat, or even footing for a human being* Htaoe, 
ahfaoogh covered with wood hanging in vast 
masses <^ verdure from the precipices^ and although 
bold and magnificent in the highest degree from 
their hnlk and devation, yet they inspire sensa- 
tions of awe rather than of pleasure. The traveU 
ler feels a sort of terror as he glides under them, 
and dreads lest the rocks should close over him, 
or some fragment descend from the crag, and bury 
him suddenly in the abyss. 
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To this general description there are several 
exceptions, and j» pfkfijqalar with reference to that 
part, which expanding westward forms the bay of 
I^mb. ThiehiiidtebftreiA6peoffgMtly*t6War^ 
the sooth and%eit9 presentiog^finWfafttk, fieldsy aniA 
vHtlis, Witfai the^^iifilwtfi Itself in the centre^'coniiMiiig' 
In appearance of several noble lines of l^nildiiigSA 
dn> the craggy top of the promontory on one side 
of liiis bttf ftiaiids ackille; ^h^«to#«nn^sviJntlii«^ 
ty opfi^sttiBi cape op€»i9 into • ^e^ Idowns sti^ied 
with forests; beatvg^asiinMD^reseknblaTC^ se^ 
nery abd devatiM^tO'tbe beigbtd df J^^b^ftH^ 
^Ebe snowy - pinOadeiB and ^ craggy 'Musses ^ bf ' the 
Mtgbboringil/jfti rise behind th4 towia^'andiformwi 
immense seinimivnlflfr boondary»u 3^ itowqis^saM 
to*%»e j>retty/aild the^dinatejfi^icoBsidered^ws.tiiM 
andgeniat- -' •' '^'' • • • ••h.-. •.^>^ m/o '»!)•.:< 
! ' 'Zft^oKX) fonjset;!^ enjoyed^prosf^rity airid iiide^ 
(IMd^^ilte ntid^r the protecffM of t^yetSwiks Oani^ 
tons. 'In the laie revolntiOBary'waFit'wairiseiaeid 
by the^ Fr^nch^ and annexed to < the €adpine^Si»- 
pttblic. i The change was not very popular^ a» o^^y 
be imagined; however submisaion was ^onaToid^ 
able> till^ impovierished by truces, and teased by 
tfwarms of blood-snckers nnder the titles of prefects j 
mayors, commissionersi>£cc. <lihe inbabitantB yield- 
ed to the kn poise of courage, threw off th^ yote, 
and expelled the Cisalpint officers. It was in ac^ 
tnal rebellion when we passed, and i* bad oor co^^ 
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^^ imt^mMmnKog wiriies. In front of the town 
we aaUed nndar a krfty movntaiii eovered widi 
wood^ and prajeedng into the lake. Its interior is 
iboUowed into a variety of caverns (called by dw 
people CiMim^ cdlars) remarkaUe for coolness 
•aod dryness. Here' the citisMnis of Zf^nw stone 
tb^c wine and corn^ and in the snmnier months 
they keep their mssA here, whicb^ even in the 
most snltry weather, remains nntasnted for a con- 
siderable time. I 

The bay of Lugano lies nearer the soolbern 
than the northern extremity of the lake, which, a 
few^ miles beyond it, again expands and forms thvee 
'Other branches. One of the brandies^ bendinig 
-»n*tbward^ is of considerable extent, and disi- 
charges itself by the river Tresa into the i^ 
Msg^re. In taming from Lugano^ the depth of 
the lake is^ where narrowest, considerably dimi* 
•nished, a circmnstance ascribed, to the fall of a vast 
promontory. The same effisct is supposed to have 
bten prodoced by the' same caose lower down, 
near a town called Meiane* These tremendew 
falls are occasioned principally by the action of 
«nbterraneoas waters that hollow the mountain into 
caverns, and sometimes force their way throng 
its sides, tearing it asunder as they rush forth, and 
burling its fragments into the lake below. Sndi 
;an event happened in the year 15S8, and nearly 
•wept away a little town called Cltmipioite, almost 
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oppoakit Z^gfimo ; and again in the ysfor 17^10 ociir 
iSbBTfiem^tbeenmiary or. outlet af the lake) and 
cbcdcad its dhaDoel witb thie roiiiB of a ncigbbiNr- 
mg .mooalaia. Hende we nay: conclbde^ llbat 
du>se who ascribe the origin of ^tbe lake itsdf to 
an iaiNNnal comrnlaioay derive some presnoiptive 
and pkinsible argoments to sopport their conjec- 
ture from the frequency of similar accidents. 

As we advanced the boatmen pointed to, some 
distant caverns on the bank, as having once been 
tke reoqi^tacles of a troop of banditti, who infested 
the lake and its immediate neighborhood for a 
eoDsidcarable time^ 'and by the secrecy and the ex* 
tent of thdr snbterraneons retreats, long einded the 
porsnit of government. We glided over die latter 
part in the silence and obscurity of evenings and 
landed at about half past seven at Porto. The car^ 
riages bad here been appointed to meet us^ and as 
aocommodations are very indiflferent^ being only a 
village^ we immediately set out for Varese. The 
distance is seven miles. The country is said to be 
^pery beautiful, Jbnt the daiioiess of the night pre- 
vented US from observing the scenery. 

At Bismdno^ the first village from PartOy there 
is a villa belonging to a family called the Gcogma^ 
surrounded with a garden^ veramente Ingkse (truly 
English), for so they assured us. In a country 
like this^ where there is so great a variety of 
ground, so much water, so much wood, and so 
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modi ttcmiiAriQ, nothing is wantkig* to iii«lie« 
gwden or fitrk irufy JEi^lish bat a litde jodgneiit^ 
umA sOBie partiality ibr a raral life to bring it mto 
wtkuL it i» to be regretted, that this tasse, so 
cenferiDable to natare^ and so favorable both to 
pdblic and private felicity should be oBCoramoo in 
a coQOtry pre^eminendy adorned with all the 
charms ealcnlated to inspire and noorisb it. 

• • « • Non idlus aratro 

Dignus honos ; squallent abductis anra colonis** 

Georg.V^. 

Varese is a small and cleanly tomi. It seems 
formed principally of the villas of some of the Mi^ 
lanese nobility: the Ionic front of the principal 
church was the only object that attracted my at- 
tention. 

From Varese, having sent the carriages to iVo- 
vara, we proceeded post in the vehicles of the 
country to Lofoeno. We set ont about half past 
nine. The country which we traversed^ when con- 
sidared as bordering upon the A^, may be called 
flat^ but it is in reality varied with fine swells and 
undulations. Its principal ornament is the Logo 
di Vare$e, an expanse of water very noble in itself^ 



* The fields lie fiedlow in ingloriouf rest; 
The plain no pasture to the flock affords. 
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thc^h it loaea ranch of its real magnitade from 
the comparison which is petpetnally made between 
tbiiB lake and the three inhnd^^dv in its immediate 
: vicimty. It appears to be of an oval form^ a^oirt 
twelve miles in lengthy and six in breadth. Its 
banks slope gently to the verge of the water, and 
are covered with all the inzoriancy of vegetation. 
Fields of deep verdure lHU*dered by lofty trees; hills 
covered with thickets; villas shaded with pines 
and poplars ; villages encircled with vineyards, 
strike the traveller wherever he tarns his eye, and 
amuse him as he wanders along the margin of the 
lake, with a continual [Hcture of fertility and of 
happiness. ' 
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CHAP. in. 



755^ Logo Maggiore or Verbams — Its Islands — 
Lake ofMagotzo — Vale of Ossola — Sempione--^ 
Arona — Colossal &atue of &. Charles — Obser- 
vations on the Lakes — Comparison between the 
Italian and British Lakes — Naoara — VercelU 
— Plain of Turin. 

About twelve o'clock we arrived at Laveno, a 
large and baDdsome village on a bay of tbe Lago 
Maggiore. Close to tbis village northward rises 
a rongh craggy moantain^ tbat pours a constant 
stream in a cascade from its bollow bosom. In 
front spreads tbe Lago Maggiore, in its widest ex* 
pansion. Tbe ancient name of tbis lake was Ver-- 
banus; its modern appellation is derived from it9 
greater magnitude, or ratber irom its superior 
beauty ; for in tbis latter quality only is tbe luJh 
rian lake inferior to it. Opposite tbe bay of 
Laveno opens anotber bay, and in tbe centre of tbe 
latter rise .tbe Borromean islands^ whicb are cour 
sidered as tbe principal ornaments of tbe lake^ and 
ranked indeed among -tbe wonders of Italy. To 

VOL. IV. P 
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these islands^ therefore^ we immediately bent eur 
coarse. 

As we rowed along gently in order to enjoy the 
magnificent prospect that opened aronnd ns in 
every direction^ we were informed by the boatmen 
that we were then in the widest and deepest part 
of the Verbano. Its breadth may be here about 
seven or eight miles, while the plummet descends 
to the enormous depth of eighteen hundred feet ! 
The imagination takes alarm at the idea of skim- 
ming in a light boat over the surface of such a tre- 
mendous abyss^ and even the traveller, who has 
been tost in the bay of Biscay ^ or lifted on the 
swell of the ocean, may here eye the approaching 
shore with some degree of complacency. 

We first landed on the Isola Bella (beautiful 
island)^ as the first in fame and the most attrac- 
tive in appearance. It derives the epithet of beau- 
tifoU from the palace and gardens which cover its 
surface. The palace stands on the extremity of 
the island, and almost hangs over the water. It 
contains upon the lower story a suit of Vooms 
fitted up in the style of grottos, paved, lined, and 
even covered with spars, shells, and party-colored 
marbles, and in appearance, delightfully cool and 
refreshing. Two magnificent saloons in the prin- 
cipal story form the state apartments ; the other 
rooms are not worth notice. The garden occupies 
nearly the whole island. It consists of a pyramid 
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fermed of tea terraces rising above each other, 
and terrninating in a square platform. The ter- 
raiees have gravel walks their whole length s they 
are bordered with flowers^ and their walls are co« 
vered with frait trees. Rows of orange and oitroit 
•hade the walks ; and gigantic statues^ which when 
near appear grotesque^ crowd the comers and 
front the palace. The parterres are watered by 
fountains that rise in diflerent parts of the edifice, 
and fall in sheets irom marble vases. The area of 
the pyramid covers a space of four hundred feet 
square ; the platform on its summit is fifty feet 
square ; and its whole elevation about one hundred 
and fifty. The terraces are supported by arcades, 
which form so many ^nd galleries or green^ 
houses, where the more tender plants and flowers 
are ranged during the winter. The form apd ar^ 
langement of this garden have been the subject bf 
great admiration during part of the last centuly, 
and the Isola BeUa has been represented by many 
lu a terrestrial paradise, an enchanted island, the 
abode of Calypso, the garden of Armida*". 

In process of time when the public taste chang- 
ed, and straight walks and parterres and terraces 



* Burnet, who is enthusiastic in abuse only, when de-^ 
seribing this island for once rises into panegyric, pronounces 
it to be the 'finest summer residence in the world, and rap- 
tanmsly giyes it the epithet enchanted. 
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with th^tr formal accompaniinents were exploded, 
the Isola Bella forfeited its fame ; the spell was 
dissolved ; the fairy scenes vanished ; and nothing 
remained bnt a dull heavy mass, a heap of defotr 
mity. But if it was then too much panegyrized^ 
it is now perhaps too much despised. Praise is 
doe to the man who had taste and discernment 
enough to select sacb a spot for his residence^ esr 
pecially as it was originally a bare and craggy or 
rather shapeless rock, and had no recommendation 
but its site, till then unnoticed. In the next place 
it would be unjust not to applaud the nobleman 
who, instead of wasting bis income. in the fashion* 
able amnsendents of a neighboring capital, devoted 
it to, works which gave employment to thousands 
of hands, diffused riches over a large extent of 
country, and converted three barren crags into as 
many productive and populous islands. Edifices 
that give a permanent beauty to a country, that 
exercise the taste and the talents of the age in 
which they are erected, and become mionuments of 
that taste and of those talents to posterity, are at 
least a proof of public spirit, and deserve our praise 
and our acknowledgment. To this we may add^ 
that if pleasant walks at all seasons, and the most 
delicious fruit in abundance, be objects of import- 
ance in gardening; we must allow the merit of 
utility to an arrangement which multiplies space^ 
sunshine, and shade, and adapts itself in some 
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measure to the state of the weather, and to the 
fancy of the proprietor. However, even modern 
taste will be gratified and delighted with a grove, 
lining the north side of the garden, formed of va- 
rious evergreens, bnt particularly of bay (laurel) of 
great vheight and most luxuriant foliage. A path 
winding in an easy curve through this thicket leads 
to a town, and thence to the palace. This grove, 
from its resemblance to domestic scenery, awakens 
some pleasing recollections in the mind of an Eng- 
lish traveller. 

A high wall surrounds the whole island, but it 
is so constructed as to form a terrace, and thus to 
aid the prospect. The prospect, particularly from 
the top of the pyramid, is truly magnificent. The 
vast expanse of water immediately under the eye, 
with the neighboring islands covered with houses* 
and trees, .The bay of Magotzo bordered with loftf 
hills westward, eastward the town of Laoena w\th 
its towering mountain, to the south the winding of 
the lake with numberless villages sometimes on the 
margin of the water, sometimes on gentle swells, 
and sometimes on the sides and crags of mountainsr 
To the north, first the little town of Paknza, at 
the foot of a bold promontory, then a succession of 
villages and mountains bordering the lake as it 
stretches in a bold sweep towards the il/pf, and 
loses itself amid their snow-crowned pinnades. The 
banks of the lake are well wooded, and finely va- 
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ried with a perpetual intersEiixtiufe of Tineyadl and 
foffiest, of arable and iDeadow> ol plain and mowif* 
taia. This latter circnmstanee indeed cbnacterizes 
the Lti^o Maggiore, and distingaisbea it from the 
oltk<rs which are encloeed in a perpetual and nn« 
interrupted ridge of inoiHitaiAs; whife here the 
chain is frequently broken by intervening plaina 
and yalliea. This interruption not only enlivena its 
surface by admitting more light and shunshiney bdt 
apparently adds to its extent by removing its boun« 
daries^ and at the same time gives a greater eleva^ 
tion to the mountains by bringing them into con- 
trast with the plains* Another circumstance^ com* 
mon indeed to all these lakes, contributes much to 
enliven their borders ; it is, that all the villages, 
with their churches are built of white stone, and 
have, particularly in distant perspective and ia 
high situations, a very splendid and palace-like 
a)^>earance. 

The bank nearest to the Isda Bella is £(M?med 
of a bold swell covered with a forest, and inter*^ 
i^ected by several dells, the beds of mountain tax" 
rents. The foliage of this forest was even at this 
season, of a fresh and vivid green, and it har<« 
moniaed admirably with the gleam of the watem 
below, and with the deep aaure firmament above« 
On the side of the island that faces this forest^ a^ 
church with a few houses forms a little village^ 

About half a mile westward from the Jsola 
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BcUa is the Isola dei Pacatori (fiahermau's island), 
so called from the ordinary occupation of its in^ 
habitants. It is nearly covered with houses^ and 
witib its chorch makes a pretty object in tbc^ 
general yiepr, bat has.no claim to nei^rer inspec^ 
lion. Its popnlatipn an^onnts to about one t^o^ 
sand. 

The liolaMadre rises at the distance of a milci 
north from the Isola Bella* The southern part pf 
this island is occupied by teprace^; its northei^ 
side is, covered with a wood; its summit it 
crowned with a villa* The terraces are iprmed 
on the sl9^ of the hill, and may be considered 
almost as natural; the villa is spacious, but looks 
cold and i^pcomfortable. The wood is formed of 
laurel^ cypress, and pine, and is the more bean*: 
tiful for being neglected. This island is indeed io. 
the whole less disfigured by ill-directed art, and. 
for that reason naore picturesque and more likely 
ta please English travellers than ihfi Ifola £clla, 
notwithstanding the more flattering appellation of 
t^ latter. 

From IscJa Madre we ^failed up the bay .of 
Mi^atzo lying, full west, and landed at its extre->, 
inity, whence we walked oyer a rough stony road 
about three miles, and about eight o'clock arrived 
^.Mag^zo. The inn seemed poor and dirty, but 
Uie peojde were obliging. * Nej:t morning we 
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arose at day-break^ and had an opportunity of 
contemplating the snrronnding scenery. 

The little town of Magotzo is situated on the 
western extremity of a lake nearly oval, three 
miles in length, in breadth one and a half, bor<- 
dered on the sonth and north by hilla bold bnt not 
too steep, wild yet finely wooded. It is separated 
from theVerbano (Logo Mc^giorCy the great lake), 
by ii plain of luxuriant verdure, divided by rows 
of poplars into numberless meadows, and inters 
sected by a narrow stream winding along the road 
^ide, navigable only when swelled by abundant 
rains. This streamlet forms a communication 
between the two lakes. 

About seven o'clock we mounted our horses, 
and advanced towards Domo d^Ossola through one 
of the most delightful vallies that Alpine solitudes 
enclose, or the foot of the wanderer ever traversed. 
It is from two to seven miles wide, encompassed 
by mountains generally of a craggy and menacing 
aspect, but not unfrequently softened by verdure, 
wood, and cultivation. It. is closed at one end by 
the towering summits of Sentpiom, whitened with 
everlasting snows. Through the middle of the 
valley meanders a river called Tosa^ wide and 
smooth, narrow and rough alternately. The road 
sometimes crosses meadows^ sometimes borders 
the stream shaded by the poplar, the lime,. and 
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the weeping birch ; here it winds ap the rooiiH* 
taios, and edges the brinl^ of the precipice, and 
there it intersects groves and vineyards, passing 
Qnder vines carried over it on trellis-work, and 
interwoven into arbors of immense length and 
impenetrable foliage. 

Abont three miles from Domo d^Ossola we 
crossed the river in a ferry, passed a marshy plain 
covered with nnderwood, and entered the town 
lUwat one o'clock. Thence ive immediately pro- 
ceeded by an excellent road towards Senqnone* 

This mountain^ the object of onr excursion, is 
one of the highest of the Italian Alps ; it is covered 
with perpetual snow^ and is remarkable for the 
passage of Bonaparte previous to the battle of 
Marengo. A road is now making over it under 
the direction of the French government^ in order 
to opeq an easy miUtartf communication with 
JMUan^ and thus to secure the dependence of the 
Italian republic. The ascent and diflScblt part of 
the road commences at the spot where the tor- 
cent of Dioario bursts through a vast chasm in 
the rock, and rushes headlong into the valley of 
Ossola. Over this chasm a bridge is to be thrown^ 
an undertaking bold in appearance^ but in reality 
not difficulty as the shallowness of the water in 
summer enables them to lay the foundation with 
ease, while the rock on each side forms immove- 
able abutments. The piers were nearly finished. 
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Tl^e road then^ like all tUe Alpine passages^ fol-* 
lows the wipdiogs of t|ie defile, aod the course q£ 
the torreut^ sometjiiQes on. a level with it& bankj, 
^0(4 at other times, raised along the side of the^ 
mpjpnjtain^ and on the v^erg^ of a precipic^^* To^ 
enlarge the passage^ the rock, has in many places 
bfi^n blown up ; an operation carrying on as we 
paired, and adding, by the echo of the explosicoiy 
ncA a little to the grandeur of the scenCf In one,, 
sppt^ ^her0 th^ nl^^ of gr£inite which oyerbang; 
the torrent was too i^^st to be misplaced and toq^ 
prominent tp be worked externally, it w4s hoi- 
lowfid Qut, {ind an opening m^de of about aixty 
£^^\ in length, twelve in breadtb> and s^ n^any in 
benight* This cavern is represented by the French 
aa an nnusn^l and grand effort, s^ qapnunaent of 
OKertioa and perseverwce : bat hojv insignificant 
dqfa it appear when compared to the grotto 9^ 
Fo^itipp, qr to the gute olSq]^inf^g% The s^M^nt^ 
ia.yery gradqal, i^pd perfectly safe and cpmv^ 
dioips. It is ^hfrefoce likfly to b^^nie^ whe^ 
fipishedj tbe principal coma^nqication b^tweeni 
Italy, France^ and Switzerland ; since no art can, 



* The spacious galleries worked through the solid rock 
at Gibraltar, and formed into aerial batteries, are far superior 
to the above-mentioned grottos both in extent and in dift-' 
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repder the mooQtaijiSi Cenis, Sf. Bernard^ and St^ 
G^/iardf so secure i^nd practicable. 

Beyond tbe ^pt where the rock is perforateid^ 
tl^ road reaches ap elevation too cold for the ^ne» 
ami the fw^ of nature resigns the warm featurea 
of Italy. Indeed^ a little beyond the next village^ 
called Gondoy where the trayeller passes froooi; 
Pwse to ImgutZi the lailgoa^ itself alters ; apA 
Qerviany more conformable to the rnggedoesa of 
the: aitnation, assumes the place of Jtaliaii^ This 
Tillage whic^h gives its name to the aioiintaiQi 
stunds not on, bnt near, the aammit, atid is called 
hy its inhabitants Smp^lendorf, Its Latin appfdk 
latie^ ii snpposed to be Mohs Capiomf or Sem^! 
pram,% now Sememe. 

As the road was merely traced out, but not 
p^sable beyond Gondoy we stopped at a spot wboro 
the torrent, forcing its way throogh two lofty 
rocks, takes a sudden turn, becanse the scenery, 
here appeared particularly mf^nificent. Indeed^ 
in descending, the grandeur of the defile is seen to 
s^ore advantage in all its parts. On the bank 
opposite the road, the mountains rose in large 
perpendicular masses of brown rock, and swelling 
to a prodigions elevation, displayed on their craggy 
SQinmits a few scattered plants, and sometimea 



*• The mountain pjf Caepioi or of Sempronius. 
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woods of pio6> fir, and beech. Behind us^ were 
the anow-clad pinnacles of Sempione, and in front 
a ridge of towering rocks that overhang the vale 
of the Tosa. The severity and terror of the pros«* 
pect increases at every step as we approached the 
entrance of the defile, and the view from the 
bridge passing throogh the cliffs where apparently 
Ughest and darkest, and resting on the shining 
glaciers that crown the mountain, is by the con- 
trast rendered peculiarly striking, and one of the 
most magnificent scenes of Alpine solitude. 
' We^ had in our progress noticed the mode of 
forming the road, and though praise is due to the 
undertaking, we could not much admire the exe- 
cution. The foundation is generally the natural 
rock, but where that fails, small stones are em- 
ployed as. a substitute ; all the upper strata are 
formed in the same manner of small stones, and 
seem ill calculated to resist the force of torrents^ 
or even the impetuosity of the winds that rush 
Kke hurricanes from the gullies of the A^, sweep 
the snow in clouds from the frozen summit, and 
tear the trees and shrubs from the foot of the 
mountains. The masses of stone employed. by. 
th^ Romans seem much better adapted to such 
situations, and would have resisted alike theactloa 
of winds and of waters. But the road over Sem- 
pione, however commodious it may in time become, 
is not likely to equal the Via Appia, either in solidiy 
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or 10 daration ; nor indeed is it comparable either 
in convenience or in extant to the passage by the 
Rhatian Alps^ or by the Tyroly which seems to be 
the most ancient, and is the best and most fre-; 
qnented of all the grand avenues to Italy^ , 

We returned by the same road, and passed the 
night at Domo (TOssola. The first part of the 
name of this village or little town is Duomo, the 
appellation always given in Italy to the cathedral^ 
as the £buse by eminence, and was appropriated 
to Ossola, becanse in it was the principal chnrcb 
of the whole valley to which it gives its name. 
It IS pleasantly situated at the foot of a wooded 
hill, encircled with fertile meadows, and much fre* 
quented by Milanese and Swiss merchants. The 
inn is tolerable. 

Next morning we returned to MagctzOy and 
after a slight repast, took a boat and rowed across 
its lake. We traversed the meadows that enclose 
it to the east, on foot, and re-embarked on the 
Lc^o Maggiore. It seems highly probable that, 
these two lakes were formerly united, and it is 
possible that the Lt^o Maggiore extended its 
waters over all the Val d^Ossola, and once bathed 
the feet of the granite mountains that enclose it. 
Strabo represents the Lacus Verbanus as nineteen 
miles in breadth, that is, nearly the distance be- 
tween Lmem and Domo d'Ossola, a circumstance 
not a little favorable to this conjecture. We once 
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more glided by the Isola Beliay and tni'ning aoath** 
Ward, left the grand and stupendous bootidartes 6f 
the northern part of the lake behihd oa, and foatid 
onrselves amid the milder scenes of ornamented 
cultivation, verdant swells, tufted hillocks, towns, 
and villages, scattered confusedly on each side. 

Approaching Aroha^ we were struck with the 
colossal statue of St. Charles BorrameOy erected on 
the summit of a hill near the town. It represents 
the archbishop in an attitude equally appropriate 
to his office and to his benevolent feelings, as 
turned towards MiUmy and with an extended arm 
imploring the benedictions of heaven upon its in*- 
habitants. It is supported by a marble pedestal 
forty-two feet in height, and is itself seventy; it is 
of bronze, and supposed to be finely executed. If 
the qualities which, according to Virgil, open 
Elysium to those who possess them, can elaiili at 
the same time the minor honors of a statue, 
St. Charles is entitled to it under a double capacity, 
both as a blameless priest and as a public benefactor. 

Quique sacerdotes casti dum vita manebat .... 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo*. 

Virg. JEn. vi. 661. 664. 



* Priests of unblemish'd life here ^ake abode • . • • 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend. 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 

Drydtn, 
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It most also be acknowledged, that snch a 
taoomnent of public gratitude and veneration is 
highly honorable to the people who conceived and 
erected it. It bespeaks public feelings grand and 
capacious^ and while it far surpasses the diminn- 
tive distinctions of modem nations, it emulates 
the style and the imperial honors of the Romans* 
A little above the town of Arona stands a castle 
now in ruins. It was once the principal residence 
of the Borromean family, where «Sir. Charles was 
bom. Yet neither this circnihstance nor its 
strength and commanding position, could secure 
it against neglect and decay. 

Arona is a little but an active commercial 
town ; in the cathedral there are said to be some 
fine paintings. But it was dusk when we arrived, 
and as circumstances did not permit us to pass 
the night there, we took a coach and proceeding 
to Naoara, where the carriages were waiting, ar* 
rived there at a late hour. 

We have now taken leave of the Italian lakes, 
and as we turn from them, it is impossible not to 
express some surprise that their beauties should 
have been so little noticed by the ancients, even in 
poetry, and apparently so little known by the tra-* 
yelled and the inquisitive. Virgil indeed alludes' 
to them in general, as conspicuous features of Ita<- 
lian scenery, and mentions two in particular, the 
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Zarius for its magoitudei and the Benacm for its 
majestic ocean*like swell **. Catollns speaks with 
fondness of bis beaatifal villa on the promontory 
of Sermio* But these poets were bom in the vici* 
nity of one of the lakes, and had it constantly 
nnder their eyes in their yonth, and not nnfre* 
qaently even in their riper years. Pliny the Elder 
mentions them in a cnrsory manner, though as a 
native either of Verona or of Comum, he might be 
supposed to glory in them as the principal orna- 
ments of his native country. The younger does 
enlarge with expressions of complacence on the 
views of the lake, and the charms of his villas on 
its borders. But neither he, nor even Virgil and 
Catullus, speak of them in such terms of admira- 
tion and rapture, as their beauty and magnificence 
seem calculated to inspire. Whence comes this 
apparent indiflference ? were the Romans in gene-* 
ral insensible to the charms of nature ? it cannot 
be supposed. Were the Latin poets — were Virgil 
and Horace inattentive observers ? Every line in 
their works proves the contrary. 



* The two other lakes he omittied^ probably because they 
were little known, being in a remote part of the country, and 
at a considerable distance from any great town, while the 
vicinity of Comum to the Larian, and of Verona to the Be* 
nacus, gave publicity and fame to their beauties. 
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Virg. Otorg. ii. 466^ 
%f ||Va4i^ffmM^*ni 

Bar. lib i. Epist. x» 6. 

1ft the langaftge of paBftion and ^nthudiaiitt. Y^ 
Virgil, in the lined immediately following tibose 
i^ieh I have eited^ passes from the magnifieeqt 
obgeets aronnd him and almost before his eyes> to 
scenery remote, and eertainly inferior, perhaps 
even known to him only in description^ and Md- 
bellished only by the chartns of poetic imiigery. 
This latter eircomstanoe may perh^ in part oe- 
count for the apparent indifference wbldh we hav^ 
remarked. At the era of these two poets, GaUiU 
Cisa^nnd was scarcely considered as a part of Italy; 
it had been successively overran by various GaHic 
tribes, and those tribes bad not been long enough 
subjected oor ^qffilqejEitly civili^d an4 polished to 



* My ntzt desire ib, vou) of cti« and strifei 
To lead a soft, secure, inglorious life. 
A cottBtfy cottage near a dbrjstal floods 
A winding Talley, and a lofty wood. 

t Ilove Ae nirsl nieai^ 

The brook, the mossy Micky and woody gkde. 

• ' R'ancit. 

roh. IV. G 
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assome the naine of RmnaQS. Tbdr ooontry had 
not yet become the seat of the mnses ; it had oot 
been ennobled by glorioos achievements^ nor in* 
habited by heroes^ nor celebrated by poets. Its 
beanty was inanimate, its grandeur mote, and its 
forests, and its lakes, and its mountains, were all 
ailent solitudes, unconnected with events and des- 
titute of recollections. Such barren scenes the 
.poet contemplates with indifference, and willingly 
tnrns to regions where history infuses a soul into 
nature, and lights up her features with memory 
and imagination. But what this grand subalpine 
. scene then wanted, it has since acquired. . One 
word of Virgil has given dignity to the Larum 
\$kt\ one verse has communicated the grandeur 
of the ocean to the Bmacus; and a.few.lines have 
;raised the little streamlet of the Mincim above tlie 
foil and majestic Danube, 

O testudinis aurese 

Dulcem quae strepitum, Pieri^ temperas • . . 

Totum hoc muneris tui est*. 

H&r. Carm. lib. iv. Od. iii. IT* 

The lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland 
are to England, what those of the Milanese are to 



* Goddess of the sweet^ounding lute. 
Which, thy hanaottous touch ob^ys . • . 
Thy gift it is. Fi-ancU. 
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Itfky^ VM^nQpe^f otir aocieirt poet^ have npfj^ 
their distant beaatieft. They stiU remaio v<)«iwg 
and Qiiconaacrated in classic slory. Ope of tba 
Scottish lakas has < lately been more fbrtoi^^ 
Yet^ who ever heard of Loch Katrine till tb/i 
Minstrel peopled its lonely isle with phantoma of 
valor and of beauty ? 

And sweetly o'er the lake waa heard his strain ; 
Mix'd with the .sounding harp. 

Lady of the Lake, 

Before we abandon the sabject it may perhaps 
he asked^' what proportion in beanty, magnitfidck 
•and graodenr, the British lakes bear to the Italia^. 
JSoglandi as far as regards the face of natare^ bap 
heen represented as a miaiatare picture of Earop^ 
at large^and its, features^ though perhaps eqoal m 
.beantyy are yet considered as inferior in boldi^wp 
and in relief to the traits observable on the con- 
tinent. This remark is peculiarly applicable to its 
lakes and mountains, which contract their dimen- 
aions and almost sink into insignificance when 
compared to similar objects in Alpine regions. In 
truths to a traveller lately returned from Italy, 
Wmdei'mere appears a long pool, and Skiddaw 
shrinks into a hillock. UUswater alone, in ttj^e 
comparative boldness of its banks, may perhaps 
present a faint resemblance to some parts of the 
Lagodi Como; but the parallel is confined ^6 that 
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sibgle feature. Tbe roeke that frMTnavw ButtdT'- 
m&e may be rafficiently grand^ bat b6w insignia 
ficant is tbe sheet of water spread beneath them* 
Ooe of the Scotch lakes (for tbe others I have 
not yisited) Loch Lommdy reminded me of the Be- 
^Mcm io tbe wideness of its expanse and in the 
gradoal swell of its banks. Bot the resMnblanc^ 
goes no farther; for, admitting that the little 
islands interspersed in tbe broad part of tbe lake 
have a considerable share of beanty, yet tbe heavy 
Inmpish form of Benlomond^ its heathy sides and 
naked br6W, with the lifeless masses around it, 
ivhicb fionsDi Che only grand featnres the prospect 
can pretend to, are very indiftrent sabstitntts for 
the noble Alpine ridge that borders l^e Benmu, 
and presents every moantain-form and color fironi 
the curve to the pinnacle^ from the deep tints al 
the forest to the daszltng brightness of snow. 
When to these conspicnons advantages we add 
the life and interest which rach scenes derive 
frdm churches^ villas, hamlets and towns, fdaced 
as if by the hand of the painter ki the Botosl 
striking situations, so as to contrast with and 
ttlieve the horror of the surrounding picture, we 
describe the peculiar and characteristic features 
which distinguish the lakes of Italy, and givo them 
an undisputed superiority ^. 

* I am willing to believe all that ig related of the match- 
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Adde Uciift taotos te Lari maxime, toque 
FluctibuB et fremitn assurgens Senate marlno *. 

rtrgU.Geor.iulB9. 

Havii^ taken a slight refresbmeot al Novara^ 
aa the nigbt was far advanced, we detenmned to 
continue onr joarney ; eapeeially as the district 
which we were about to traverse was a dead flati 
intersected with canals, and planted with rice, the 
fliltiDgoishing mark of an unwholesome and unin* 
teresting country. 

In leaving Naoara I need only observe^ that it 
is an episcopal city of great wtiquity, but of little 
renown either in ancient or modem tisfies, so that 
its Roman name is the only title it has to the tra* 
▼elier*s attidntion. The night was clear and re* 
freshing^ ^t a little distance from Naoara we 
passed the Agogna^ and abont break of day we 
crossed the Sesia^ a wide but then shallow river^ 



Isfls beautifiis of the lake of Killarney, but as I have aet had 
the pleasure of seeing them, I cannot introduce them into 
' the comparison. However, they seem to be too often clouded 
with mists and drenched in" rain, to be capable of disputing 
the palm of beauty with scenes lighted up by the constant 
sunshine and the azure skies of Italy. Of the Helvetian 
lakes we may perhaps discourse hereafter. At present I 
shall only say, diat they are on the wrong side of the Alpi, 

* Our spacious lakes ; thee, Larius, first; and next 
Benacus, with tempestuous billows vext. 

Dryden. 
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and immediately after entered VerceUi, a tery an^ 
cient city^ still retaining its Roman name, and 
probably containing as great a population as in 
Roman times. It never indeed rose to any very 
great celebrity, though it enjoyed a transient gleam 
of liberty and independence in the middle ages* 
It is rather a handsome and floarishing town. 
The portico of the cathedral is admired. 

We proceeded over a conntry flat and fertile, 
bnt neither so productive nor so beautiful, nor so 
populous as the Milanese. This plain has indeed 
been the theatre of many sanguinary contests be- 
tween the French, the Spaniards, and the Austrians, 
during the two last centuries, and is now subject 
to the iron sway of the French republic ; neither 
of which circumstances are calculated to improve 
its appearance, or to increase its importance in 
!!€lassic estimation. In our progress we crossed 
four rivers, all of which still preserve their ancient 
appellations ; the Baliea, the Oreo, the &ura, and 
the Dora. We entered Turin about six o*clocfc 
(October the third)* 
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CHAP. IV. 



Turin^ its Histonf, Appearance, E^ces, Academy^ 
and University — the Po — the Superga — Cans^ 
quences of the French Conquest'-^eoious In^ 
troduaim of the French Langttage, Manners, 
and Dress at Court-^Observations on Dress in 
General. 
» 
TimiNf like Genoa, though of ancient foondation, 
can boast only of modern fame; with this dif- 
ferenccji that the reputation of the former is 
recent^ and almost confined to the last century, 
white the glories of the latter rose early and 
blazed through a series of active and cTcntful 
ages. Augusta Taurinorum was the Roman ap- 
pellation of this dty^ which it received when raised 
to the dignity of a Roman colony by Augustus. 
Before that period it seems to have been men- 
tiotied only in general, as a town of the Taurini, 
the Gallic tribe of whose territory it was the 
capital. 

Taurinorum unam urbem caput gentis gus, gtua 
wkntes in amicitiam gus non venkbant vi eapug-- 
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narat *, says Livias, speaking of Aniribal ; and 
from these words we learn the little importance of 
this city in the eyes of the historian, and in the 
next place, the attachment of its inhabitants to the 
Romans. This insignificance and fidelity seem to 
have been the constituent features of the destiny 
of Turin for a long succession of ages, and have 
Qiuci'tifmed l^ ejip^so it bolb to the hatred and to 
tbe T^geadce of an the inking bofdes^ horn 
Attila to Fkraneis I* Dotifig thk loc^ eM of 
anarcbyandof i^evolution^ it was alteraately de» 
»troye(f and rebuilt^ deserted and repeopldL 

Its importance commenced in the tlnrteenth 
century, when it became the residence of the 
ptiMes of Savoy, and asram^ the honors of a 
capital ; since that period^ thougb in tbe heirt of « 
country, the constant theaCre and oftentimes ^> 
ol^fect of #ar ; thoogb ^ften besiegedi and not ita<-^ 
fl?eque|]|}y t^dtea; yet it continued in a progl'eisivr 
state of irapravement, and had become aboat the 
middle of the last eetttary^ cme of the most popoM 
lous and flourishing cides in Italy. This ito prosit 
perity must in jastroe be ascribed to tbe spirit, idie 
prudence, and the activity of its princes. Its 4b- 
asters, like those of Italy tn general, flow ftom if$ 



* L. xxi. 39.— The city of the Taurini alone, the capital 
of that tribe, he took by storm, because tii^y did not vdim* 
tarily eater into an alliance with him^. 



iritMity'to FnuiH^ev wkotd arUiM havKfe to oftttn: 
Qvermni tt8 tenitories^ asmled ils Mnparts; waated 
ita 9ttb«rfaB>ii6d w far aB tbeii" idiilitf eqnaUtfd tbdr 
ndaliee^ lieatroyed ita adifioet^ |tt otie: xA thaaer 
iMteads, the Freveb, irnder Fratusk I. demoliabed 
all the iiMiDiiaieDtB of Roomid aDtiqiiity^ wUeh 
ImA titeaped the rage of preceding barbarianSi and 
which bad ttti thte colistitoted the primnpal anm- 
OMfil of Turin!. In another^ they were defeated 
by Prince Eogene, and obhged to raise the siege^ 
witfa prodigiona slangier. Bat anfortmwtely they 
have since been more snccesisfnl'^JWrm ytdded 
wkhont the formalities even of a Uockade^ aoidi 
Pkdmontej in spite of the Alps, was dedared to be 
a department of France. 

While the residence of its sovereigns, this ca- 
pital was lively, popnkms^ and flonrisbing. Its 
ce«rt was equally remarkable for politeness sffid 
for r«^larity, and Bondb frequented by strangers^ 
becios^ it was considered as an introdnctioo to the 
manners and to the lai^i^ of Italy* Its aca- 
demy enjoyed a considerable degree of repntafaon^ 
and was crowded with foreigners, attracted m 
part by the attrition whkh the kii^ ccmdesceaded 
to shew to the young nemberssy and partly by the' 
cheapness q£ masters, and by the fiMStlsty cS m- 
strneticm in every branch and language. Thia 
academy was indeed a most useful estabKdunent, 
and eatremdy well calculated to usher yomig 
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mm into tiie world in tbe>mo8i iwpectaMe inai]*^ 
ner^ aad to fashion them to comti and to jmhlic 
life. A year passed in it, with the least appUca* 
tkiBy :eikJ)led them to prdsecnte their travels vrith 
advantage/ not only by supplying them i^ith the 
kiformation . necessary, but by procuring them 
such connexions with the. first families in all the 
great > cities aa might preclude the formalities of 
presentation/ and admit them at once into the in^ 
thnacy of Italian society. Without this confiden-* 
tial admission (which few travellers have enjoyed 
ifor many years past) the domestic intercourse of 
jbalians, and consequently the character of the na* 
tion, which' is never fully and undisguisedly un* 
folded unless in such intercourse^ must continue a 
mystery. Now, the academy of Turn, where the 
young students were considercid as part of the 
court, and admitted to all its balls and amuse- 
ments, placed this advantage completely within 
their reach, and was in this respect, and indeed in 
most others, far superior to Geneoa, where the 
British youth of rank were too often sent to learn 
French and scepticism. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the northern 
bank of the Po, at the foot of a ridge of fine hills, 
rising southward beyond the 'river; while north- 
ward extends a plain bounded by the Alps ascend- 
ing sometimes in gigantic groups like battlement- 
ed towers, and at other times, presenting detached 
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points darting to the clonds like dpires glttteHng 
mth dnmelted icicles^ and with snows^ that nerit 
yield to the ray« of summer. 
< The interior o( the town is not unworthy 
its fame and sitdation ; its streets are wide and 
straight^ intersecting each other at right angled, and 
mnntng in a direct line from gate to gate, through 
some large and regular squares. The royal palace 
is spacious, and surrounded with delightful gar« 
dens. ' There are many edifices, both public and 
private; which present long and magnificent fronts^ 
and intermingled with at least one hundred 
churches and chapels, give the whole city a rich 
and splendid appearance. In the churches and 
palaces, marble of every vein and color is lavished 
with prodigality, and decorations of all kinds are 
scattered with profusion ;'to such a degree indeed^ 
as to encumber rather than to grace these edifices. 
Such are the general features of Turin, both grand 
and airy. Among these features the four gates of 
the city were formerly numbered, and as they were 
adorned with pillars, and cased with marble, they 
were represented as very striking and majestic en- 
trances. ' But these celebrated gates the French 
had levelled to the ground, together with the ram- 
parts, the walks and the plantations, that formerly 
encircled the town as with a forest. 

The mtsfortane of Turin has been, that while 
both its sovereigns and its inhabitants wanted nei- 
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ther mteos ato indinatioQ to embelibb ir^ no ar** 
cWtect of coTfect taate Was fooad to second thdr 
wishes. The two principal persons of that de<* 
•criplion eqpiploy^ at Turm^ Guarim and Juvara, 
irbatever might have been their talents, were do* 
floient in judgsient, and preferred the twisted^ 
ttNTtnred curves mud angles of Betromwdy to the 
nnbroben lines and simple forms of antiquity* 
Novelty^ not pnrity^ and prettinesi instead of ma* 
jesty> defen to have bea!i their sole object Hence 
^biB dty dues not^ I believej present one chaste 
laoMs ^^^ simple grand specimen in the ancient 
0tf\e,to diallenge Ae admiration of the traveUen 
Every edifice, wbatsl>ever its destination may be, 
Uphetbef cbofeb or theatre, hospital or palace, is 
cacndib^ed with whimsicat (nrnaments, is all gliire 
dnd glitter^ Satiety and confnsion. In vain does 
the eye seek for repose, the mind long for simpli- 
city. Gilding and flourishing blaze on all sides^ 
and we tarn away from the gaudy show, dazstled 
and disgnsted. The cathedral is an old Gothic 
edifice, in no respect remarkable ; at its^ end is the 
chapel royal Delia SantUmna &ndom% rich in 
the highest degree, and snrmoanted with a heavy 
dome. The Carpus Dotmmj S. LortmOy S. Phi- 
lifpo Nerij Sta. CristmOy S. Rocca^ S& Maurizio 
et LazzarOf and several other chorcbes, deserve a 

* Of the most holy handkerchief. 
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pttT^coIar inspe^ioii eltfaer for tfacir magokMl* » 
ik^r pillarg, or for the variety of marUeaeiBplaf* 
ed in their decoratioo. 

The onif^ersity of Ihrin occofMed a most exl0ii-^ 
sive building, containing a library of ^nofe t\um 
fifty thonsand Tolames; a mnaeaai fomtabed wirti 
a nnmerons collection of statnes^ vates, and other 
antiques of varions denmninations ; a very fioe 
collection of medals ; a hall of anatomy, admirably 
famished, and an observatory. It was endowed 
for foar-and-tveaty professors, all of whotn gMt 
daily ledures* They were gen^naUy authors iad 
men of great reputation in their respecUvesdeaffiSi 
There are two coHeges dependent upon the imi*^ 
versity, remarkable i^so for their spadoosaesi and 
magnificence, as well as for the number of yomog 
students which they contained. To these we must 
add the academy which I mentioned above^ form-- 
ing altogether a very noble establishment for the 
purpose of public education in all its branches and 
modifications, highly honorable to llie judgmeot 
and munificence of Victor Amadem^ who, by ei%- 
krging and reforming its different parts, may jus^ 
be considered its founder. 

In hospitals Turin was, like the other cities 4d 
Italy^ richly endowed. The R^ Spedak Mk 
Carita^ was on the plan of the celebrated hospital 

* Royal Hospital of Charity. 
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atiUmef and laraidied at the' 8a«ie tme pm-^ 
vitionfl and eaiployoient totbe poor, educatiofi^ 
to orphans, a dowry to unmarried girls, and an* 
asylum to the sick and to the decayed. Eight or 
more establishments of a similar nature, though 
on a lesser scale, contributed to the same objei^ 
in. different parts of the city, and left no form of 
iiusery without the means of adequate and speedj 

. The , palaces, though some are large and spa^ 
uioiiB, are yet so disfigured by ill-placed decora- 
tipns and grotesque architecture, as to. make little 
impression on the eye, and consequently to desenwe 
little attention. The pictures which fonoerly 
adorned their gallmes and apartmebts have bean 
timisported to France, and their rich furnitare 
carried, off and sold, by the plunderers. 

W/Siwill pass therefore to the country imnle? 
diately romid Turin^ which is by no means :defir 
€mnt in beauty. Its first and most conspicvoos 
leature is the Po, which gives its .name- to thf 
principal street of> the city, and bathes its waUs 
a» it rolls by in all its magnificence. I need nol 
here inform the reader that the L^uriam,SLi tribe 
;Qf . Gallic . or . German origin, gave this river the 
Jttune pf Bodimo or bottomless^ on ao^oimt jofiflfi 
depth; nor need I enlarge upon its different ap> 
.peUations and their origin. He will smile how- 
ever, when he is informed by a learded Dutch- 
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iiiaii^y'4faat dfe J&HdemSy consecrated by tiMtfaH 
of Phaeton^ shmled by his sister po^arsi and ea* 
liched by their amber tears, is not the oeidumted 
river, diat gives fertility and fame to one of. thm 
noblest provinces of Italy, bnt the lUddaum, B. 
stream that intersects the plains of Prussia^ and 
falb into the Vistula near Dantzic! This change 
o£ site, climate^ and scenery, will add mocb, whli« 
oat doabt, to .the ideal charms which poesy has 
thrown over the Eridamts^ and considerably en^ 
hanee . the . pleasure which the . reader receives 
.from the various classic passages in whioh it is 
dnmbed. 

, *:i fintv to drof) % alike the fictions of the- Greek 
poets^ and the dreams of. the German crities, w% 
may observe that the account which Pliny die 
,£lder has given of the Po,. is still found < to:. be 
tolerably aocnrate, though . ph]^sical commotions, 
aifded^by hinnan exertions, may be alkMved to hams 
made some petty altemtions'f'. Of the power. ef 
tfaejormer we have two striking instandes iti the 
.destruction of two ancient dties in this ver7regt0« 
Jiy the fall of mountains, one of which, Ittdurtrh^ 
lay near the road between Turin and Vercelli, and 
consequently not &r ftom.tbe channel of the Pd. 
As to the latter, it has-been exerted principdly im 



"* Cluveriiif 9 i. 33. p. 391. ^ f Lib. iii..W. 
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opening new oslkts at the mautk of the liimr^ 
asid in giving a bcHter direction to iu vast mass 
of vaters, in order to prevent the conseqaeiices 
of inondatioos, and Co recover some portions of 
land covered b j its waves. 

Tbis magnificent river takes its rise about 
i6ve-aod-twenty or tbirtjr miles from Dirin, kk 
the recesses iof Monte Vuo or Fesukts, celebmted 
fay Virgil for its forasts bf pines^ end for tlie 
ajoe and the fierceness of the boars diet fed in 
iheai«« It becomes navigable even before k 
readies linin^ tbongfa so near its soorce) and in 
a coarse which^ including its windings, eztsMtds 
Co three handled miles^ receives thirty viyers, 
iiatbes the walls of fifty towns and oitieS} an^ 
^ves life, fertility, and opolence to the^ oslebmtnd 
plains called firom it Regw Grcump^tdaimji^. Its 
jivevage breadth from Jiirm to Ariano may bfe 
«faont tveWe hnodrad feet; its depdi is every- 
where considerable ; and its cnrrent strong and 
«qaal. It may justly therefore be called the king 
iof Italian rivers, and ranked among the pri»- 
cipal streams of soothem Eonope. We had be- 
held it frequently in the course of oor wamden- 
ings between the Alps and the Apefrnmes, and at> 
ways beheld it with interest and admiration. We 



* JBuMp X. 70IB. t Hie country round the Po. 
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fiow IMi to taki leftte of it, and torn for ever from 
tbe plain, 

<)tta 
Eridanus centum fluyiis comitatus in eequor 
Centum urbes rigat et placidis interluit undis '''. 

Fracatt. Syph.h. I, 

The next object which attracts the eye of the 
Gravtiller, afad which really deserves his attention, 
is th« mountain of the Superga, and the lofty 
teniirfe that crowns its summit The elevatiod 
and pittoresque appearance of the hill itself, and 
the bause, the destination, and the corresponding 
magnificence of the edified, are all so many claims 
upon our curiosity. 

The Superga is ahout five miles from Turin; 
die ascent is gradual, and the road good. The- 
summit of the hill commands a noble view of the 
city, Its suburbs, the river, and the circumjacent 
country; and on it Victor Amddms and Prince 
Eugene met during the famous siege of Turin in 
1706, and formed the plan for the attack of the 
eueoby and for its deliverance. The duke (for thei 
sovereigns of Piedmonte had not then assumed the 
title of king) made a vow, if Heaven prospered 



* Where on his journey to the main, fair Po, 
Escorted by an hundred rivers, laves 
An hundred nations with his tranquil waves. 

VOL. IV. H 
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his arnis^ to bnild a cbarcb on the very spot as 
an everlasting monument of his gratitude. Hia 
prayers were beard; the French were defeated with 
great slaughter; the siege was raised; and the 
church was built. The edifice is not unworthy of 
its origin. It is really a grand memorial of royal 
and national acknowledgment. Its situation is 
peculiarly well adapted to its object. On the pin- 
nacle of a lofty mountain, it is visible to the inha*^ 
bitants not of Turin only, but of the whole country 
for many miles rounds and instantly catches the 
eye of every traveller and awakens his curiosity. 

The church is of a circular form, supported by 
pillars; the portico is ornamented with pillars^ 
and the dome rises on pillars. All these columns 
are. of beautiful marble of different colors, and 
give the edifice an appearance unusually rich and 
stately. Instead of pictures the altars are deco- 
rated with basso relievos ; the pavement is of va- 
riegated marble ; in short, all the different parts of 
the edifice, and even the details of execution are 
on a scale of splendor and of magnificence, well 
adapted to the rank of the founder, to the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and to the dignity of the 
object. 

The mansion annexed to the church for the 
use of the officiating clergy is, in the galleries^ 
the library, and even the private apartments, pro- 
portioned to the grandeur of the establishment. 
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and like the temple itself^ rich in marbles and in 
decorations. It is occupied by twelve clergymen^ 
who are remarkable for their talents and acquire-* 
ments^ and are here occupied in qualifying them- 
selves for the highest offices and dignities of the 
church. In fact^ the Superga is a sort of seminary 
which supplies the Sardinian or rather Piedmon- 
tese territory with deans, bishops, and archbishops. 
The expenses necessary for the support of this 
edifice and establishment were furnished by the 
king himself, who considered it as a royal chapel, 
and as the destined mausoleum of the Sardinian 
monarchs and of the dynasty of Saooy. But, alas ! 
I am now speaking of establishments that no 
longer exist; of temples verging to decay; of 
monarchs dethroned ; and of dynasties exiled and 
degraded. 

Turin was late the capital of a large and po- 
pulous territory, and long the residence of a race 
of active and magnanimous princes; it was fur- 
nished with all the establishments, literary and 
civil, that usually grace the seat of royalty ; it was 
enlivened by a population of one hundred thousand 
souls, and frequented by crowds of strangers from 
the most distant countries. Turin is now degrad- 
ed into the chief town of a French department, 
the residence of a petty tyrant called a prefect ; it 
is stripped of its university, of its academy, and 
oF all its noble and its well endowed establish^ 
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meots ; it is reduced to one-balf of its popuktiopi, 
and mourns io vaio its slavery, its isipoverisbiQent^ 
and its sditude* The reader, therefore, will easMy 
beliete that the French, every- where disliked^ are 
here abhorred ; diat their language, manners, ^nd 
persons are equally objects of antipathy ; and that» 
the day of deliverance and of vengeance is ttioa^ 
ardently desired by the oppressed Piednumte^. 

But though we syinpathi£e most sincerely witk 
this injured people, and lan^nt the fall of the 
court of Turin as a general calamity ; yet we may 
be allowed to observe, that this catastrophe is, iu, 
some degree, imputable to its own weakness and 
irresolution. Had ti)e present sovereign inherited, 
not the justice and the piety only, but the martial 
spirit of his ancestors; had he been animated with 
the magnanimous sentiments of his grandfather 
AmadeuSy be would, at the first menace, have 
marched direct to the Alp9^ garrisoned their im- 
pregnable fastnesses with his troops ;^and if the 
enemy appeared, he would have swept the defiles 
with his artillery. If victorious^ he would bare 
buried half the French army in the precipices, and 
stifled the war at its birth. If defeated, be would 
have given bis people^ and they wanted neither 
courage nor inclination, time to assemble and to 
arm ; and bad he fallen in the contest he would 
have fallen, like Leojiidas at ThermopftkBj^ as a hero 
and a king, encircled with glory and with renown » 
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But at tlvit period of infirtQalion the Roman Boo* 
tiff alone bad the sagacity ta see the d«nger, and 
the coinage ta naet it. All the other ItaUan 
povers adopted a temporising tystera, an tneflfee* 
five nwtiaiity, of aU measnree the most pemi*^ 
eions, becanae it leaves a state open to attack 
withont tiie meaiis of repellii^ it. SimgratiA^ mm 
dig$iiMefnf€»mumwi€toris *• Thns they were easilf 
o¥erpawiefttd one after the otber^ and phindered 
by the Fmnch^ who ridicnled their want of policy 
while they pfofited by it. How diflerent the con* 
dbet of the ancient Romans, and how different the 
results 

When the Cimbri, fair more nam^ons than 
the French^ roshed like a torrent down the A^, 
and threatened to iimndate Italy with their my* 
nida^ tjbe Senate, not content with the armies op* 
posed to them nnder Marios and Catiriln^, ordered 
a emaas to be taken in all the slates, and fonnd 
that sewn hmidred tbonsand foot and one hmk 
deed and fifty tboasand horse were readj to moreh 
at their order and to meet the common enemy* 
Yet at that tiase Italy was bounded by the Apen^ 
nbusy and one*tlurd less than it now is ; bnt Tery 
dMbrent was Ibe spirit of the nnmerons Httle re* 



* Liv. XXXV. 49.-^Without thanks^ without dignity, the 
prise of the pcuM|ii»or. 
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{mblicft into wbkh it was then divided under the 
gnardian genius of Rome, from that of its present 
monarchies and its aristocracies, too often nnder 
the iofloence of foreign intrigne. This inflnence, 
Jtbich may justly be ranked among the greatest 
0vils that modern Italy labors onder^ has been 
^i^^idembly increased, unintentbually perhaps, by 
Ib^ court of Turin. The matrimonial connexions 
which so often united the house of Savo^ to that 
of Bourbon i and the partiality which naturally ac*- 
compafiies such connexions, gradually introduced 
the language, dress, and manners, and with them 
not a few of the fopperies of the court of Fbr* 
miUes into that of Turin^ and thence opened a. pas- 
^e for them into the other provinces of Italy. 
Hence an Italian author of some eminence ob- 
serves^ in a tone of half smothered indignation, 
that at Turin French is spoken oftener than Ita- 
lian * ; and he might have added, that the prefer- 
€sice, thus absurdly and unnaturally given to a 
forego tottgue so inferior in every respect to the 
native dialect of the countlry, is entirely owing to 
t)ie example and the influence of the court. How 
impolitic such a preference is, I have elsewho^e 
observed ; here I shall only repeat, that the know- 
ledge of the French language introduced French 



* D«nina. Vicende della Letteratura; 
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literature, French notions^ and French principles 
into Piedmont ; and that they again opened the 
n^y' to French bayonets, French' cmelty, and 
French oppression ; to all the evil» that now prey 
tipon this once noble capital, consume its resources, 
dbvonr its population, and seem likely to reduce 
it ere long to the loneliness and the insignificance 
of a village. A lesson to the northern capitals, 
Md particularly to Petersburgh. 

As for the French dress, it was first introduced 
into the northern parts of Italy by the Dukes of 
Sokxnf, in the time of Lewis XIV. and thence it 
passed into the southern provinces, and since has 
been adopted in all the courts of Europe. To en- 
able the reader to determine bow far the adoption 
of this costume is to be regretted, I take the 
liberty of offering the following observations. The 
human body is the most graceful and most ma- 
jestic object that nature presents to our contem- 
plation, yet neither decency nor convenience per- 
mit it to be exposed to the eye, in all its naked 
proportions. A covering, therefore, of some kind 
or other is necessary, but its form and quantity 
depend upon opinion and circumstances. That 
which fits the limbs exactly, and shows their form 
and proportion, is not unbecoming. That which 
floats in light drapery around the body, and rather 
shades than conceals its outline, is highly grace- 
ful? that which covers the person entirely, and 
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^)4$ Hxf^ w>ole fp^ up in ^\i? gf iTOe%te, is q^nvr 
b^ufy, aa4 if i?ot iH^D^^^I ^nh oQ^Af^l «^ b9Jih 
^e^fl upoa 49fo^mity^ The l^t sen^a^ at aM ti<n^ 
^^ hkye beep v^^y genef^^y prefjpi:r^ bjr thse Qfi- 
wt^, wiiiB ^ill the n!i,o49 of 4ve^8 ii^ use wa^frng 
^e Tm;]^ am^ ^^^ Perfi^ia^. Tb^ first, si€coi;4}qg 
toTste^us, waj9 tbe di^trnp^iYe mq^e 9^ the na)i)|§f 
ai^QPg th^ aiM^ie^t Crermaps^ a^^. is still the nm? 
tional dress of th($ £(iu)garian9^. v^ipEifed in tf^ 
^sf\fQx;m qf tbj9 H^s^ars "^^ Ti'h? ?¥^Pttd apd most 
f^legmpit, a^ If ell as mpstl; natarali W;f^ ^be dw^^. pf 
tbe G^eek^ and Bpoaia^^. Tbpygj^, aU ^h« mptixW 
of dress are necessaifily coi^v^i^f^ in tl^e^e d<9er^l 
raiments, y^t tbe abject of the i^r^t se^iiipi chi^% 
coaveuience; of the s^ecopjd^ gra^Qe; of th^.th^d* 
i^gnjlicenpe. 

These habits, have ol^ oporae been ipatp^jfied^ ^1^ 
tered, and intermixed in y^ioo^. mf^nnercu apqoi[d<* 
ing as ta^te qr k^fl^m9m^ i^eason or fj^ncy l^fiTe 
prevailed ; tliotigb in mos^ cqnptnes spm^ rei% 
i^aift may be ftiscqv^red of their anciei^t {^4 Iws 
qst^ajbiisbc^d garjinents. To the instances: which I 
have just hinted a^ I need oqlj add, thj^t in It^ly, 
in l^cily, and in the; oi^er pirovincea long ^^Igispt 
tp the Rop^ns^ sofne trace of the tcga {gpwp^) 
^l9.J be still discov:ered ifl^tb? cloak without sleeTCft, 



* De i|iQxibu& 6«m. Cfip. xvii. 
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yuAj^mh *i$ Ibvonoi ahaiit the hmdij fa eonr it in part 
w €»tir^9 soaBe(«i6» over one sbooUer npid 
fiidfir fthtefotbi^^ aad 9MMtii|M8 ovtv honby m tiiet 
we of tiii|akiriaf&tj8.Uosel^ down ilieback. Tbo 
t<g)ti wat the bh^naoteristk dms fif< the Rosmm^ 
tba^hiiUi of.peaoftciHid of cei^osf, dbi» badge lif 
frQeditai> todtbeidifftiiigiiibhiaf oraaoaaBt of % Up* 
SMitaimtKien* Yet wiflk thesf htmofMn dakM tfl 
ilif »£MnM!^ it ooQ^ not Miitt the ittfliieiiee ^fafiliiofi} 
s»c8 so. ttrly as the aige of AagtiMtaa, ute fiod tiMf 
BooiatiafcMid of appearixig without it e^ in the 
ForajD^ and relmlied for tikis |^aetiee as a Bfmp^ 
toAoi^'inBaiiBessawdl degdtieraicy^: by that prkiee^ 
ioitiiaeiooB of the^dMQnna of ancient times. JS^ 

... ♦,,»•!. 

Romanos rerum dominos; gentemquci togatam* 

Suet. Oct. Cas. Jug. 40. 

Horace aUndasito ib» same evstopi^ as a mark 
of vnlgariljy. ^J BaM as ^e prosperiJI^ of tbe sta^ 



* ** Behold/' said he indignantly, ^' the Roman«, thiQ 
masters of the world, and the gowned nation/' 
•^ t hk MartiaPs time tbe toga still continued an essential 
a^ofd^oemt 4i^8 ia Bonn; it was oonsideied as one^ 
the comforts of the country to be able to dispense with it*- 
Hie tunicata quies t* 

X Heie y»u may bs at ease in your jacket. 
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dpidined, aod as^ the Roiaan lume ceased to be m 
olgect of honorable distiDctioQ^ the dress anoexed 
to it was gmdoally neglected, mrt by the popfoiaee 
only, but by die higher orders, aod in process of 
|;iaie by the Emperors theniselves^ who were ofteo* 
times Uttle better than semibarbariatis. This neg* 
Ugeuce locseased considerably doriDg tbe4eclii>e 
qf the empire ; and yet both then and loo^ afiDer 
jts^ full, tbe Roman habit was still, in a g? ei^ do* 
gree,.the most prevalent. And ii^eed die barba-^ 
ri<mS9 who invaded Italy, have in g^ieral been 
very ready to adic^t its langnage, manners, and 
flresSi as more polished and more becoming than 
^heir own; and the cliimnges which have taken 
place in all these respects are to he ascribied not to 
the tyranny of the conquerors, but to the slavish 
spirit of the Italians themselves, sometimes too 
much disposed to copy the habits and the dialect 
of their <:onqoerors. The Goths, in fact (not to 
speak of the short reign of Odoacer) were Romans 
in every respect, excepting the name, long before 
they were introduced into Italy by Theodoric ; and 
the Longobardi, though at first the most savage of 
barbarians, yielded to the influence of the, climate, 
iMid bowed to the superior genins of their new 
country. 

The principal change which took place there- 
fore during those turbulent ages, was rather the 
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segieot cf vrbtt the Roiaans considered as decency 
of dress, than the adoption of any new habit. 
The toga was laid aside as cnmbersome^ and the 
tontca gradoally became the otdkiary habit ; on the 
sarions forms of the tmnca most of oor moduli 
dresses have been fi»hioned* In the middle ages 
irichness and magnificence seem to have prevailed ; 
in> later times the Spanish dress appears to hare 
been in nse among the higher classes, at least in 
die nordi of Italy ; and to it finally succeeded the 
French cosiume^ wklmnt donbt the most nnnatural, 
imd the most ungraceful of all the modes hitherto 
discovered by barbarians to disfigure the human 
body. By a pecnliar felicity of inventioii, it is so 
managed as to conceal all the bendings and waving 
lines that natnrally grace the human exterior, and 
to repfau:e them by numerous angles, bundles and 
Isnots. Thus the neck is wrapped up in a bundle 
of linen ; the shoulders are covered with a cape ; 
the arms, elbows and wrists are concealed and often 
swelled to a most disproportionate size, by sleeves ; 
the knees are disfigured by buttons and budcles. 
The coat has neither length nor breadth enough 
for any drapery, yet full enough to hide the pro- 
portions of the body ; its extremities are all strait 
lines and angles ; its ornaments are rows of uiseless 
buttons ; the waistcoat has the same defects in a 
smaller compass. Shoes are very ingeniously con* 
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trived^ especially wben aided by bnckies, to tertnw 
andeomprgs^ the feet, to dejmve tbe inrtep and 
Iota of theiff natend play, and ctoq riiape^ and to 
ptodMce paiofal pnotabevaBOBs. As &r the hisad^ 
v^ieh nature has dackadi with so many omunciiito^ 
mA has made the: seat of grace in yanth^ in age of 
ir6¥eienc»,; of beaa^F/ia one sexj^ of comiMiid ia 
t\m other; the head is encumberaAwitkaUtbe dai- 
fismiities^ thai hmnfuii skill coald dsivise. Inllie 
imt pfaboe^ a csiiat of paint conrem those eMmTaai^ 
jag{ftisii0s> that play of ftatnms^ whicb oonslilote 
the de&aey and the expceaston of female bciantgi^ 
JbacanJe they diapIlEiy the a>o8tant aicdoa of the 
asiad;! In the neit place, the 1iair> nsade to. wave 
I oiuid tAie fiicse, to shade the feftnrds^ and to in^ 
cnease alike the diacms of y^utb and the digaity 
o£.age; the haur is turned back &oflt the forehead 
stUfenied into a paste^ acoitcbed widi irbnsy ami 
cmfined with pina; leat its cobr sfaonld betray 
llsfiUv it is firoated over with poivder ; and leat its 
length should hat^ clust€rif^ m ringlets, it sMiat 
be twisted into a tail like thaJi of a monkey, or 
confined u^ a black bag^ m sabk, sbxU defmding. 
When, tlie man is tkns completely masked aad 
disgaii^d, he mnst giid hiinsejf with a svond^ duit 
is^ with a weapon of attack and defence, always aia 
enonmbrknce, likoogh scunetcaiies perhaps neeefr- 
easy ;* bat aocely nerar so when rnider the prc^iai> 
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tkn of the hwy and perlmpa under the ro6f, and in 
the immediate pretence of the first niagiatrate** 
In fine^ to crown the whole figure thus gracefvlly 
equipped, nothing is wanting bnt a blaek triangle 
(a form and color admirably combining both ln« 
conYenience and ddormity), in other words a 
tocked hat ! Addison has 8aid> that if an absard 
dress or mode creeps ioto^the world, it is Tery soon 
observed and exploded ; bot that if once it be aA* 
mitted into the chorch, it becomes sacred andr 



* The reader need not be informed, that this custom is a 
remnant of barbarisms The Greeks and Rpmans never car- 
ried any kind of weapon, except when actiially !■ war^and 
when embodied as soldiers. Among the latter, it ws# 
deemed a crime to fight, and it was murder to slay, even a 
pnbfie enemy, witiiout having previously taken the military 
oath.— See a striking instance of this delieSite sease 9f law. 
and justice^ in Cicero d§ Officiis, lib. 1. The barbarians^ 
on the contrary, considered the sword as the mark of freedom 
and independence ; they looked to it, and not to the law for 
protection. Like Mezentius they invoked it as dieir tutelary 
divinity, 

Dextra raihi Deus et telum quod missile Hbro. 

My strong right hand, and sword, assist my. stroke, 
(Those only gods Meaentius will invoke.^ 

Dryden. 

Our polished courtiers choose to imitate the latter. I re- 
commend to their perusal a passage of Thucydides on this 
subject. — Li6. 1. 
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remains for ever. Whether the latter part of this 
observation be well or ilUfoonded^ I will not at 
present undertake to determine ; bnt the first part 
is clearly contradicted by the long reign of French 
fashions in coarts, and by the apparent relnctance 
to remove them. After all^ it must appear singular, 
and almost unaccountable, that courts so proud of 
their pre-eminence, and nations sd tenacious of 
their independence, should so generally submit to 
the sacrifice of their national habits, and in their 
stead put on the Iwery of France, a badge of 
slavery, and a tacit acknowledgment of inferiority. 
It was hoped at the union, that the French 
phrases, which still remain in parliamentary usage 
to perpetuate the memory of the Norman conquest, 
and to disgrace the lipsf of the sovereign even when 
arrayed in all the majesty of the constitution, 
would have been suppressed. The public were 
thfen disappointed, but it may not be too much to 
expect that a public spirited sovereign will, ere 
long, reject both the livery and the language of a 
hostile nation, and not yield in patriotism to an 
usurper 'II', who never appeared in any foreign dress, 
or listened to any foreign language. Princes can 
by example, every-where, and in their own courts, 



* Cromwell, whose foreign correspondence was always 
carried on in Latin, and whose dress was that of the cavaliers 
of the time. 
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as well as in all public meetings, by command, 
establish whatever dress they may please to adopt ; 
and it is not a little extraordinary, that they have so 
seldom exerted this control which they have over 
fashion, in favor of taste, of grace, or of con- 
venience. Yet a sovereign of Britain need not go 
beyond the bounds of his own empire for a national 
dress, both graceful and manly, that displays at * 
once the symmetry of the form, and furnishes 
drapery enough to veil it with majesty. The reader 
will perhaps smile when I mention the Highland 
dress^ not as disfigured in the army, but as worn 
once, it is said, by Highland chiefs, and perhaps 
occasionally even now, by some remote lairds. 
The raiment borders nearer upon the Roman, and 
like it, is better calculated both for action and for 
dignity, than any modern dress I have ever behdd. 
A few improvements might make it perfect, and 
qualify it admirably for all the purposes of a na- 
tional habit, and would very soon, by its intrinsic 
merit and beauty, supersede the Tnmkey attire of 
France, not in the British empire only, but even 
on the Continent, still partial to the taste and to 
the fashions of England. 
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CHAP. V. 



Sum (SsgulnufhJ—Nd^ak^e-^Pimage of Mcm^ 
Cms — Comtnt on its Summit — Observation an 
ike Passage tf Anmbal—The Aihantage of 
having visited Italy in its present State.— :Conse- 
quences of the French Inoa^on — Cohchiskn. 

Ok Wedtiesday, the 6th of October, w6 took a 
final leave of the la^t great city of Italy^ Ud at 
eight ki the morning set otit for Susd. The road 
for sei^eral miles consists of a noble avetioe^ add 
rans in a direet Hbe to Rivoli, remarkable Only fdr 
a royal villa. Here We entered the defile of JSkiSst 
through a narrow pass, formed by rocky bills 
branching ont from the Alps^ and approaching M 
near at merely to leave room inoagh for the road 
batMreen them« From this ripot Alpine sceHevy 
again commences ; the sides of ttife moantains ar^ 
snccessively craggy and naked, or green and 
wooded; the valley sometimes expaftds into a 
plain, and sometimes contracts itself almost into a 
dell ; the Dura^ which waters it, sometimes glides 
along as a rill, and sometime^ rolls an impetnons 
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tomnl. Woods and fields are interspersed aimdst 
heaths and precipices ; and a porpetnal mixtnire oi 
the wild and the cultivated varies the whole tract, 
and gives it a romantic and delightful appearance* 
Sii$a is seated amid rocky eminences on the banks 
of the Dura here a mountain stream, on the very 
confines of tbie more savage regions of the A^^ 
where the steeps become predpioes, and thi 
nMiontains rise into glades. The town is in «x- 
tait and appearance below mediocrity; but its 
antiquity and a triumphal u:ch entitle it to the 
attention and the respect of the traveller. Its 
original name was Segusium^ under which appella^ 
tion it was the seat of Cottius, the petty soverei^ 
of this mountainous region, and was considered as 
the capital of the Cottian Alps, and of the.bor* 
dering territory. Cotys (for such was his real 
appellation) resigned his kingdom to Angostus, 
and. wisely preferred the safer and more perma- 
nent honors of a Roman prefect to the insecme 
tenure of an Alpine crown. 

The triumphal arch, which still remains, was 
erected by this prince to his benefactor, and is a 
monument rather of his gratitude than of his 
means or magnificence. He rendered a more solid 
service to tht Romans by opening a road through 
his mountains, and by establishing a safe commo- 
nication between Italy and Gaul. This road still 
exists, and traverses Mont Geneora. The situa- 

VOJU IV. I 
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tkm of the «ewiii.ani ka Mr^ng citadd foramlif 
rendcrred it a ^>faoe of oonsidenble iiiiport«c<M 
bot 4t & Slow totally tliMvgmrded, at iIk okadkl it 
damanlled^ and at the Franck toDrkory iadiiica 
all the oftber imttagea of the A^^ aad all tli6 
ifttnestet that comtnand thsin t. 

We arfired at Nmaiae aboat ten oVlocki and 
at the moan abone in Ibll brightness, tre codd 
easily disrtitgiiiab the broken maatea of Moant 
dm haagiag 'onnr die town^ widi their orag^ 
points and sndwy pinnacles. Early in themom^ 
iag, the carriages were ditasoonled ; die body of 
each was sospended between two malet^ ooe boN 
fioare and one behiad; the wheelt were placed am 
a third, and the axletree on a Amrth ; the trankt 
and the baggage of all kinds were divided into: 
teferal loads, and laid on mules ; the whole set 
owl abont «ix o'clock. 

At half past seven we mounted onr males, and 
fettowed. The morning was fine, and the mr 



* lliattgb lfa« tim «d not sppatr t«ry tUurilig, y«t as* 
the ai|^ appreaphed tad-ive w«re imwiUiiig to pass Alpine 
sfsenery in the dark^ we were inclined to put up with it. 
However^ considering the time necessary to cross the moun- 
ttta, and Ke^nhig to A^ tefA^sentatieBs t»f out drivers, who 
eiArf ailed us to prooeed, vl« drove on. We Jiad eeasea to 
thank Providence for the determination, as that very night 
die inn at Susa, with forty horses and all the carriages in the 
conit, were burnt I 
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cool, bat net ehWiag^ The aacent eomioMeei 
fyom tbe towo-gAte^ at 6fH wwf gradual; the 
i tccp oes e bow&rer looreMeft ra{ridly aayoo asoeodk 
Tbe road at first winds along tbe side of tbe hilly 
Iben croiaet a torrent, and conttanee along ito 
banks all the way up tbe monntain. Tbese bitnki 
are for some time fringed wkh trees arid bosbee. 
About balf*«ray stands the village of Ferrier^ 
ansid vodks and prectpiees, in a situation so bleak 
and wintry, that the traveller almost shivers at its 
•ppeaRHMe. A litde abow this village, the accli- 
irity beocmies very abrnpt$ 4be bed of thetomenc 
terns into a eueeession of preciptces; and cbfc 
stream tnmUes from c\iS to oliff in sheets of foam 
arstb tremendous uproar* Tbe road sometimes 
borders upon the verge of the steep, but it is so 
wide as to remove all apprehension of danger. 
In one piaoe only the space is narroirer than 
«soal, 4und tbete, a gallery or covered way is 
tfonmed close to tbe rack, which rises perpendi- 
cular above it, in order to afford the traTeiler in 
viaier shelter against the driving snows aind She 
wind, tbut swieep all l^fone them down tbe eteep. 

We shortly after entered a plain called Smi 
NkxioL It is interaeeted by Che CemsoUe, for that 
lb the nanse of tbe Sement that rolls down tbe 
aidas ^f Mount Cefds, or as che Italians eall it 
mare classically, Monte CSmm. At the entrance 
4if this phan the <terrent tombles frbm ^e rocks ift 
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« lofty cascade^ and on its banks stands a stone 
pillar with an inscription^ informing the travellery 
who ascends^ that he stands on the verge of 
Piedmont and Itahf^ and is abont to enter Savoy! 
Thongb this pillar marks rather the arbitrary than 
the natural boundaries of Italy^ yet it was imposr 
sible not to feel some r^et at the information ; 
not to pause^ look back^ and reflect on the match*- 
less beanties of the country we were about to leave 
for ever. 

We continued our ascent, and very soon 
reached the great plain, and as we stood on the 
•brow of the declivity we tqmed from the bleak 
snowy pinnacles that rose before us, and endea* 
vored to catch a parting glimpse of the sunny 
scenery behind. 

Here, amid the horrors of the Alps, and all the 
. rigors of eternal winter, Religion in her humblest 
and most amiable form had, from time immemo- 
rial, fixed her seat; to counteract the genius of 
the place and the^ influence of the climate ; to 
shelter the traveller from the storm; to warm 
him if benumbed ; to direct him if bewildered ; to 
rdieve him if in want ; to attend him if sick; and 
if dead, to consign his remains with due rites to 
the grave. This benevolent establishment did not 
escape the rage c^ the philosophists, and was by 
them suppressed in the commencement of the ro- 
publican era. On the re-«stablishment of religion, 
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it was restored and augmented by order of the 
First Consnl^ and is now in a more flourisbiog 
state perhaps than at any former period. 

This convent was formerly inhabited by friars ; 
they are now replaced by monks. The superior 
uras once a member of the celebrated abbey of 
Citeaux^ the parent monastery of the Bemardin 
order^and consequently he was of lioble birth^ a» 
no others were admitted into that house. His 
manners are extremely polished^ and his appear- 
ance gentlemanlike. He received us with great 
cordiality, shewed us the different apartments of 
the convent, and offered us such refreshments as 
the place afforded. He was accompanied by a 
fine boy his nephew, born to fortune, but reduced 
by the revolution to want and dependence. The 
education of this youth was his principal amuse* 
ment, and occupied Him delightfully, as be assured 
us, during the dreadful solitude of winter, when, 
secluded from the whole worlds and visited only 
accidentally by a needy wanderer, they see no 
object but driving snow, and hear no sound bat 
the howling of wolves^ and the pelting of the tem- 
pest. Such readers as may have visited Citeaus 
in the days of its glory, will not be surprised at 
the compassion which we felt for the poor monk 
transported from such a palace-like residence, in 
the plains of Burgundy^ to an hospital on the 
bleak' summit of Mount Cms. 
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The v^catber Was »till clear, ahd the air juttk 
ooM enough to render walking feasant; and ai 
we proceeded rery leitnrely towards the ion, wm 
tiad an of^portonitj of observing the seeAery 
aroand ua^ The plain which we were traTersiii^ 
k about six mileB in lengthy and aboat four n 
brtadth where widest. In the broadest part is a 
lake) in form nearly circalar^ aboot a mile and an 
half in diameter, and of immense dq>th. The 
plain is abont six tboasand feet abore the level of 
the sea, and notwithstanding this elevation, is^ 
when free from snow, that is, from Jane till 
Oetdber, covered irith flowers and verdure. It is 
bordered on all sides by the different eminences 
and ridges that fonn the snmmit of Mount Cenis, 
covered for the greater part with everlasting 
snoirs, that glitter to the son, and chill the tra* 
veller with the frozen prospect. On the highest 
of these ridges^ which rises three tboasand feet 
above tb6 eonvent^ there is a chapel to which the 
neighboring parishes proceed in procession once a 
year, on the 6ftb of August: the ascent firbm the 
pkiii on the north seems gradnal and not difficult 
W'the somtb, that is, towards Italy, the cliff pre^ 
sents a broken, and almost perpendicalar preci* 
pkOi From hence, it is said, the view extends 
G^r the inferior A^ that rise between, to Turm, 
tO'Hie plains of the POf and to the Apenuioea he* 
yond ; and from hence, some add, Anatbid pointed 
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out iheHiiiiiBj faldt of Italy to hit ftowo aoldkn.: 
Pragressus signa Am&al m pramontma qmdam^ 
mde imtg^ ac late prospei^m erat, emmOerejusm 
wiMtih^ ItaHam oaeataty subjedo^^e AJpms.mmr 
tSmu Circunipadams campos*. The ^pfiwraiice of- 
the ri()ge adTaaeio|^ tike a hold hoadland towardi 
NacakXj and the extenaive prospect from itt 
raflBQtiit answers the desoriptioD ; but tbeee two 
circnmstances are not in themselves anfficfent to 
ymtiff the infiMeoce. 

Most aathora are of opinioD that Annibal en-* 
torad Italy by the Grodan A^^ about thirty mika 
^aatwurd of Mount Cems, and seem to suppose 
tbtt the road over thjs latter mountain was hot 
op^ in ancient times. Bat as the route whi^ 
Annihal took in hi$ passage was a subject of dooAife 
and Qontraversj even in Titus Livins's tinie, and 
as tbis historian's own opinion on the subjei^ ia 
ftr ffom being very clear, the traveller is at liberty 
to indulge his own conjectures, and may, without 
VQbeUii\g against the authority of history, suppose 
that the Carthaginian general entered Italy by the 
very road which we are now treading, and that he 



* Aanibal advanetd befasp the ^9iid»ndft>« aad having 
commaiided tbe soldiers to h|it oo a ofni^fm promoi^ryy 
which commanded an extensive and distant prospect, showed 
them Italy, and the country aroiuid th^Po, lying beneath 
the mountains of the Aipff* 
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took his first view of its glories from the summit 
o£ yonder toweriog eminenoe. 

Those glories we could indeed no loi^«r Xb^ 
cover, yet as we paced along the summit of this 
vast rampart, these eternal walls * which Provt*». 
deoce has raised roond the garden of Enrope, we 
had time to retrace in onr minds, the scenes which 
we had contemplated, and to revive the impres* 
sions which they had made. 

To have visited Italy at any time is an adva»* 
tage, and may justly be considered as the oomple* 
ment of a classical education. Italy is the theatre 
of some of the most pleasing fictions of the poets, 
and of many of the most splendid events recorded 
by historians. She is the mother of heroes, of 
sages, and of saints. She has been the seat of 
empire, and is still the nursery of genius, and still, 
in spite of plunderers, the repository of die nobler 
arts. Her scenery rises £ar above rural beauty ; it 
has a claim to animation and almost to genius; 
Every spot of her surface, every river, every 



* Moenia Italiee. Lw. xzi. 

The walls of Italy. 

After tfie fmsfaion of a wail^ an impenetrable bulwark. 

Ai it were the wall of ItMij. 
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moonteia^ and eteiy forest^ yes^ every rivQleC, 
hilldcky and thicket^ have been ennobled by the 
enei^;ie6 of the inind, and are become monnmente 
of intdleotnid worth and glory*. No country 
fbmiaheg'a greater nnmberof ideas, or inspires so 
many^ generous and exalting sentiments. To have 
risited it at any period, may be ranked among the 
minor, blesungs of life, and is one of the means of 
mental improvement. But this visit at all times 
advanti^eons, was on the present occasion, of 
peculiar interest and importance. 

Italy seems now to be in the first stage of one 
of those revolotions that oocasiondily diange tbtf 
destinies of nations, and very much improve, or 
very moch injnre the state of society. Improve* 
iMnt Italy can scarce expect ; she has enjoyed a 
long sevies of tranquil and almost glorious years, 
asd attained a d^ee of prosperity and indepen* 
dence &r greater than 9t any period of her his- 
tory, from the reigns of the first Caesars down to' 
the present epoch. She is now once more fiiUen 
into subjection, and actually lies prostrate at the 
feet of her most ancient and most inveterate 
enemies. These enemies have at all times been 
remarkdble for their treachery and their rapa^ 



* Nullum sine nomine saxum. Ltv. ix. 

There is not eren a rock without a name. 
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ckjf and theta two d^ttmctine qoalitiai thejr km^e 
already exercised in Italy with considctaUa bti* 
tode^ and will probably iaduige^ withant rettraiot, 
when tbeif new daminatioD shall be oooaetidi^ed 
bf time and by babit*. Thoagk the levity of 
the national cfaaracte ri and the history of the 
Gallk tribes, which represoDts them as mvadb^ 
almost every coontry, from ^e Hebrides to tb^ 
(Uufiany with socctsa alwaya followed by defeat, 
stem to militate against the probable dnraluKty 
of their empire beyond the A^; yet, shoidd \% 
last for any time, its consequences would be in* 
finitely naore pemieioos to Italy than all the pre^ 
ceding invasions nnited. That oMhy of the hordea 
of afncieot barbarians were croei, I admit, and abo 
that they ravaged Italy, sometinses botcbered and 
always oppressed her nnfortunate inhabitairts ; bnt 
it mtist be remembered that they all sobmitted to 
her religion, adc^ed her language, assumed her 
habits and manners, and made either Rome ber^ 
self, or some one of the Italian cities^ the seat of 
their mnpire. Now a country that retains 9II these 
advantages, thoagh wasted by war and depreda-i 
tfon, still possesses the means of restoration, and 
cherishes in its bosom the very seeds of indqiCQ^ 
dence and of prosperity. 

* Gkns rapiendi avidissima. Lhms xxxviii. 

A nation insatiable of rapine. 
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Hoir clifibreot ate the views, bow opposite the 
conduct of the modern inraikrs* Declared eoe^ 
mies to Cbristianity, to the religion oi IttAj, they 
persecute it in all its forms. Their own Isngoage 
they wish to make the dialect of Ewope; their 
ftlsbiotis are to be the standard of ciTilintion ; and 
Parts is the destined metropolis of the universa 
Italy is to be d^raded into a ptoirinoei her sons 
lure to be the slaves and the instmments of die 
GhrM Nation^ to recmit its armies and to labor 
for its greatness^ With snch views they will ioe« 
vitahly drain Italy of its population; they will 
strip, it of its ornaments and its riches; they 
will break its. spirit, and consequently they will 
stifle its genius; that is, they will deprive it of 
all its proud distinctions^ of all its glorious pre- 
rogatives, and reduce it to the state of Greece 
under the Turks, that of a desolated, province, the 
seat of ignorance and of barbarism, of famine and 
of pestilence. Thus the golden era of Leo will be 
followed, ns the Augustan age was, by years of 
darkness and of disorder ; the magnificent remains 
of its palaces and its temples will strew the earth 
in their tnrn» and perhaps excite the interest and 
exercise the ingenuity of future travellers. The 
seven hills will again be covered with shattered 
masses; and the unrivalled Vatican itself only 
enjoy the melancholy privilege of presenting to 
the astonished spectt^tor a more shapeless and a 
more gigantic ruin! 
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Bnt we had now reached the northern brow of 
the mountain ; we had passed the boundaries of 
Italy, and left the regions of classic fame and 
beanty behind ns. Nothing occnrred to attract 
onr attention, or to counterbalance the inconve- 
nience of delay. England rose before us with all 
its public glories, and with all its domestic charms. 
England, invested like Rome with empire and 
with renown, because like Rome governed by its 
senate and by its people. Its attractions, and our 
eagerness increased as we approached; and the 
remaining part of the journey was hurried over 
with indiflference, because all our thoughts were 
fixed on home and on its endearments*. 



* Not only tost on bleak Germania's roads. 
And panting breadiless in her filmed abodes ; 
Not only through her forests pacing slow. 
And climbing sad her mounts of driv'n snow : 
All dreary wastes, that ever bring to mind 
The beauties, pleasures, contorts left behind. 
But in those climes where suns for ever bright. 
O'er scenes Elysian shed a purer light; 
And particd nature with a liberal hand. 
Scatters her graces round the smiling land. 
On fair Parthenope's delicious shore. 
Where slumb'ring seas forget their wonted roar; 
Where Ocean daily sends his freshening breeze. 
To sweep the plain and fan the drooping trees ; 
And cTening zephyrs springing from each groTe, 
Shed cooling dews and incense as they roTC. — 
And there, where Amo curled by many a gale. 
Pours freshness o'er Etruria's Tine-dad vale ; 
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Where Vallombroga's groTe8/o*er-areUiig Ugh^ 
Resounding munnur through the middle sky— - 
Even there, where Rome's majestic domes ascend^ 
Pantheons swell, and tme^wom arches bend; 
Where Tiber winding through hb desert plains* 
'Midst modem peaces and ancient fanes. 
Beholds with anguish half, and half with pride. 
Here ruins strew, there ten^les grace his side ; 
[Unhappy Rome ! though once the glorious seat 
Where empire thron'd saw nations at his feet, 
Now doom'd once more by cruel taA» to fall 
An helpless prey to treacherous pilfering Gaul.] 
Eren in these scenes, which all who see admire. 
And bards and painters praise with riral fire ; 
Where memory wakes each visionary grace. 
And sheds new charms on nature's lovely fieuse; 
Even in these sacred scenes, so fun'd, so fur» 
My partial heart still felt its wonted care ; 
And melted still to think how for away. 
The dearer scenes of lovely Albion lay. 
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DISSERTATION. 



General Observations on the Geography — Climate 
— Scenery — Hfstory — language — Literature — 
and Jtdi^ou rf lUtt^-^-^ani m the ChMtacter of 
the ItttRam. 

Tub following reflections are the result of the an- 
thor*s observations and researches while in Italy, 
and may, in part, be ooimdcred as a reoapitnkition 
of the whole work, and as the summary of an Ita- 
lian tonr. We will begin with its geography, be- 
cause from its situation and climate, it derives the 
beauty and the fertility which render it the garden 
of Europe, and mark it out as perhaps the most 
delicious region on the surface of the globe. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

I. In geography, there are two modes of divi- 
sion to be considered ; one natural, the other ar 
tificial. The former is generally permanent and 
unalterable ; the latter being factitious, is liable to 
change, and seldom indeed outlasts the cause that 
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prodiiMd it. The fotmtit, ititeresti m where its 
lines am bold and magnifioent ; the latter, when 
eotmected with great events and inth the hislorf 
of celebrated nations*. In both these ilrrisioiia 
Italy is peculiarly fortonate^ but transcendeiitfy so 
in the former. The A^^ the highest ridge <i€ 
moaiMUYiis in ilie ancient world, separate it from 
the r^ions of the north, and serve as a banrier 
against the frozen tempests that bow fSrom the 
boreal continents, and as a rampait agMMt the 
iaroads of their once savage inhabitants. Amiibal 
justly calls these moontaim, Mam^ non ItaUa 

The Adriatic Sea b^hes it on the «aat| the 
Ikfrrkeae on the west; and on the soolb the 
Imrian opens an easy comintinicatiein with all ^e 
sonthem ceRsntrieB. Numberless islands line its 
fiAiores, and appear as so many oortposts to protect 
it against the attacks of a maritime enemy; «r 
rather as so many attendants to grace the state of 
the queen of the Mediterranean. Snch are its ex«^ 
temal borders. In the interior, the Apemmm 



* Host of the proyinces stSl retain Aeir ancient names^ 
inch as, Latium (Lazio) Etruria^ Umbria, Sabina, Campania, 
Apulia, (La Pulia) Calabria, Samnium, &c. names blended 
with the fictions of the fabulous ages, as with the first events 
recorded in the infancy of history. 

t Liv. xxi. — ^flie walls, not oniy of Italy, but alto of the 
city of Rome. 
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extend tfarongh its whole leogtb^ and braoching 
oQt into various ramiSrationSi divide it into seve-* 
ral provinces materially differing in their climatea 
and pFodoctions, 

Itidy lies extended between the thirty-eighth 
and the forty^-sixth degree of northern latitude; a 
situation which exposes it to a considerable degree 
of heat in summer and of cold in winter; but the 
ioflnence of the seas and of the mountains that 
smronad or intersect it^ counteracts the effects of 
its latitude, and produces a temperature that ex- 
cludes all extremes, and renders every season de- 
lightful. However, as the action of these causes 
is unequal, the climate, of the country at large, 
though every-where genial and temperate, varies 
considerably, and more so sometimes than the dis^ 
tance-hetween the places so differing, might induce 
a person to expect. Without entering into all, ov 
many of these variations, the effects of the bear-- 
ings of the different mountains, Italy may be divi- 
ded into four regions, which, like the sister naiads 
of Ovid*, though they have many features in com- 
mon, have also each a characteristic peculiarity. 



* Facies non omnibus una 

Nee diversa tamen qualem decet esse sororum. 

Metam. lib. ii, IS. 

Not all alike their beauteous fiices were. 
Nor yet were diff'rent; so should sisters be. 
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The first of these regions is the vale of the Fo, 
wbieh extends aboot two hoodred and sixty miles, 
ia length, and in breadth, where widest, one hun- 
dred and fifty. It is bounded by the A^ wd the 
Apemunes on the north, west, and south ; and on 
the east, it lies open to the Adriatic. The second, 
is the tract enclosed by the Apamines^ forming the 
Roman and Tuscan territories. The third, is con-^ 
fined to the Can^ania Felix and its immediate de«^ 
pendencies, such as the borders and the islands o£ 
the bay of Naples, and of the plains of Pactum* 
The last consists of the Abruzzi, AputiOj Caiabria^ 
.iMMi.the southern extremities of Italy. 

The first of these regimis or climates, has ,been 
represented by many, as perhaps the most fertile 
and the most delicious territory in the known 
world; to it we may apply literally the encomium 
which Virgil seems to have confined to the vici- 
nity oi Mantua. 

Non liquidi gregibus fontes, non gramina desunt, 
£t quantum lou^s carpent armenta diebus 
£zigua tantum getidus ros nocte reponit*. 

G^org. ii« 5200. 



* lliere chrystal springs perpetual tenor keep, 
Nor food nor sprisffs are wanting to thy sheep ; 
Fdr what the day de¥Ours» the nightly dew 
Shall to the mom in pearly drops renew. 

Dryden. 

VOL. IV. K 
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It owes this fertility to the raanjr Btrmnm that 
descend from the bordering monntaina and fnrnith 
a constant supply to the majestic riyer that inter*- 
seets it ; Fbm)iorum Bex Eridanus^. But while the 
mountains thus water it with fertiliaing rills, they 
also send down occasional gales to cool it in soo^ 
m&Ty and blasts that sometimes chill its climate, 
and give its winter some features of transalpine 
severity; slight indeed, as if merely to call the 
attention of the inhabitants to that repository of 
eternal snow that rises perpetually before them; 
bnt sufficient to cheek the groivth of audi plants 
as, like the orange, and the almond, shrink from 
frost, or pine away nnder its most mitigated 
aspect. The vine, though conmoon and indeed 
luxuriant, is supposed by many not to prosper in 
this climate, because the wines are in g^ieral thin 
and sour; but this defect must be ascribed, not 
solely to the climate, which in warmth and uni- 
formity far excels that of Champagne or Burgundy , 
but to the mode of cultivation. To allow the vine 
to raise itself into the air, to spread from branch 
to branch, and to equal its consort elms and poplars 
in elevation and luxuriancy, is beautiful to the eye 
and delightful to the fancy ; but not so favorable 
to the quality 6f th^ wines, which becQme richer 



* Po, the king of rivers. 
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Bs4 •troQger when the grpwth is fepie^Mf and 
.tl)6 «iieiigi^ oi the plant are confiaed within a 
^iQaller coipiMws** 

The seqcDd climate is protected from the btoits 
of the north by an additional ridge of monntftins, 
so that it is less obnp:tions to the action of (Vost, 
and is indeed more liable to be incommoded by 
the heats of sommi^f than by wintry cold. Its 
productions accordingly improve in strength and 
flavor ; its wines are more generous, and its or*- 
chards are graced with oranges. It is however 
eiEposed occasionally to chill piercing blasts, and 
not entirely noacqnainted with the frosts uid the 
snows of transalpine latitudes* 

In the third climate, that is, in the delicioas 
plains of Canipmiaj so moch and so deservedly ce* 



* The reader will observe, that I avoid the name fre- 
quently given to the plains of the Po or of Milan. Lomhardy 
18 a barbarous appellation derived from one of tiie fiercest 
tribes that invaded and wasted, the delicious region I am dp- 
scribing. After more than two centuries of devastation and 
restless warfare, they were exterminated by Charlemagne ; 
and I do not see why their name should survive their ezist- 
«Qce, or why a bsrharous tena shonld displace a Latia 
sppell^tion. 

Occidit o^idefitque sinas cum opmine. 

Vtrg. Mn. xii, 838. 

Call them not Trojans ; perish the renown 
And name of Troy widi that detested town. 
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lehrated by travellers^ painters, and poets, oatote 
seems to pour out all her treasures with compla- 
cency, and trasts without apprehension her ten^ 
derest productions to gales ever genial, and to 
skies almost always serene. 

The plains of Apulia^ that lie beyond the Apen* 
nines, opening to the rising sun, with the coasts 
dF Abruzzo and Calabria, form the last and fourth 
difision, differing from that which precedes in in-- 
creasing warmth only, and in productions more 
characteristic of a southern latitude, such as the 
aloes and the majestic palm ; objects which, 
though not common, occur often enough to give 
a novelty and variety to the scenery. I have con- 
fined this distinction of climates principally to the 
plains; as the mountains that limit them vary 
according to their elevation, and at the same time 
enclose in their windings, vallies which enjoy in 
the south the cool temperature of the Milanese, 
and in the north glow with all the sultriness of 
Abruzzo. Such, in a few words, is the geography 
of Italy. 

I must here observe, that an opinion has been 
adopted by several authors, that the climate of 
Italy has undergone a considerable change during 
the last fifteen centuries, and that its winters are 
much warmer at present than they were in the 
time of the ancient Romans. This opinion is 
founded upon some passages in the ancients, al- 
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lading to a severity of cold seldom experienced in 
Ifitter s^es^ and sometimes describing winter scenes 
never now beheld beyond the Apennines. The 
suppqsed alteration is explained by the subsequent 
qnltivation of Germmf^ whose immense forests 
and wide extended swamps, the receptacles of so 
many damp and chilling exhalations, have been 
cleared away, drained, and tamed into fertile fields 
and snnny meadows, that fill the air with vege- 
table warmth and genial emanations. 

Cnltivation, without doubt, while it opens the 
thick recesses of woods, and carries away stagna- 
ting waters, not only purifies the atmosphere, and 
may probably extend its beneficial influence to the 
adjacent countries. Yet, it is much to be doubted, 
whether the air of Germcmy^ howsoever it may 
have been ameliorated, could ever reach Italy, or 
have the least influence on its climate. Not to 
speak of the distance that separates the two coun- 
tries, the 4^^ alone form an insurmountable bar- 
rier that soars almost above the region of the 
wind, and arrests alike the breath of the gale and . 
the rage of the tempest. If the long lingering 
winters of Germany do not now retard the pro- 
gress of spring in Italy, and if the deep snows and 
the bitter frosts that chill the mountains and de- 
files of Trent y do not either check the verdure or 
blast the opening flowers in the neighboring plains 
of Verona^ it is not credible that anciently tjbie 
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dfttnpd^ xVhith rose frdin the oyerflowingft of the 
EBfe of the Oder, fthobld hate ddaded the Italian 
sky i or tbftt tb^ keen blUits that spfong frbia the 
ddpths erf the Hera/man forest shonld chiH the 
gates of Canipanidf or cot^r its vineyards lArith 
shove. The Alps formed then, as they do no^, 
the line of separation which distinguishes the dU 
idatecf as effecttially as it divides the countries, and 
confines the rigors of M^inter to the northern side, 
while it alloves th6 spring to clothe the sonthem 
with all her flowcirs. Hie climate, We may then 
fairly conclude, remains the same ; or if any partial 
chatiges have taken place, they are to be attributed 
to i^arthquakefs, volcanic eruptions, or such like 
local causes, too confined i6 th6ir operations to 
produce any genetal elfect. 

The classical pass£iges which gave rise to the 
contrary coiijecture may, I presnme, be explained 
in a manner perfectly satisfactory without it. The 
first and principal argument in favor of the pre- 
tended change of climate is taken from Pliny the 
Younger^ who, wh^n describing his villa On the 
banks of the liber j admits that the severity df the 
winter was ofteiitiiiies fatal 16 his plants ; but at 
A kind df consolation adds, that the neighborhood 
of Rome was not exempt from a similar inconve- 
nience. The reader must observe, that the villa, 
of which Pliny speaks, was situated in a vale 
flaiiked by the Apennines^ and open only i^w&rJk 
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tbe norths obnoxious, of coiirae* to the cold blasts 
tfaftt sweep the Ueak forests c^ Mente Somma oa 
one side^ and the snowy sninaiits of Sera Folk on 
diie other, as well as to the boreal tempest that 
blows nnimpeded in its progress over the whole 
length of the talley. That, in snch a sitoatlony 
plants sbonM freqnently snffer from the incle- 
Kiency of the weather formerly as well as at pre- 
sent, is not Wonderful. As for the effects of cold 
in the neighborhood of Rome they are foil as strong 
and as frequent now as in PUny's time ; and the 
reason is plain. The Apennines form an immense 
theatre, including Rome and its Campagnay as its 
arena* Of these mountains most are covered with 
snow, three, many ^ix, and some nine months in 
the year*. Whenever a strong wind happens to 
blow from any of these vast magazines of ice it 
brings with it so many frozen particles as to chill 
the warmest air, and to affect the temperature of 



* The weather was so warm on the twenty-third of 
Marchy when we ascended the Mtmtagna deUa Guardia, near 
Bologna, as to reader tiie shade of tiie portico extremely 
pleasant. Near the church, on tibe- summit of the hill, we 
fonnd a considerable quantity of deep snow, which had till 
then resisted the full force of a vernal sun. As this hiU 
forms the first rtep of the neighboring ApemdM$, the snow 
that lay on its summit was only the skirt of that vast cotst- 
ing which remains spread oyer the higher ridges of those 
mountains, till dissolved by the intense heats of Mid- 
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Spring tboogh considerably advanced, and some- 
thnes even of summer itself. Instances of rach 
an alteration are by no means nncommon. Hie 
same inflnence of mountain air on the climate in 
general enables us to explain different passages of 
Horace usually quoted on this subject. Mandela, 
now Bardekty which the poet characterisses as» nr- 
gomsfrigore pagus% is situated in the midst of the 
Sabine mountains^ and of course chilled by many 
a biting blast ; and as for Mount Soractef, the tra- 
veller may see it almost every winter ItfHng its 
snowy ridge to the clouds : while3 if he traverses 
the defiles of the Apennines^ he may heboid mimj 
a forest encumbered with its wintry load, and dis- 
cover here and there a stream fettered vuith 
icicles X* 



* A district contracted with cold. 

t One of these sudden squalb occurred during out Tirit 
to Horace's villa, and has been mentioned among the incidents 
of that excursion.— Vol. I. chap, xviii. 

X Yides ut alta stet nive candidum 
Soracte, nee jam sustine&nt onus 
Sylys laborantes, geluque 
Flumina constiterint acuto. 

Hor, Carm. lib, i. 9. 
Behold Soractefs airy height. 

See how it stands an heap of snow ; 
Behold the winter's hoary weight 

Oppress the lab'ring woods below. 
And by the season's icy hand 
Congeal'd the lazy riTers stand. Eremdu 
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The diiaftte of Italy is therefcm dow, as it 
was anciently^ temperate tlMMgh inclined to heal. 
The rays of the sun are powerful even in winter; 
and the snmmer^ particolarly when the Sir4K(» 
UowB^ is sultry and sometimes oppressive. The 
heaty however^ ift never intolerable^ as the air is 
frequently cooled by breezes from the mooBtains^ 
and is refreshed on the soathem coasts by a re* 
^ar gale from the sea. This breeze rises* aboat 
eight in the morning and blows without interrap* 
tion till four in the aftm^Kion^ delick>nsly temper* 
ing the homing sans of Naples^ and sweeping 
befcnre it the solleo vapors. that brood over the 
torrid Camp^^na. Mweover, the wtodings and 
the recesses of the mountains afford as they ascend 
several retreats, where, in the greatest heats of 
summer, and during the very fiercest glow of the 
dog-days^ the traveller may enjoy the vernal cool- 
ness and the mild temperature of England. Such 
are the baths of Lucca, situated in a long with- 
drawing vale and shaded by groves of chestnuts ; 
such is Vallombrosa, encircled by the foresta of the 
Apennine ; and such too the situation of Horace's 
Sabine Villa, concealed in one of the woody dells 
of Mount Lucretilis, with the oak and the ilex 
wafting freshness around it. 

Though rain is not frequent during the spring 
and summer months, yet occasional showers fall 
abundant enough to refresh the air and to revive 
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the face of nature. These showers are generally 
accooifwnied by tbnnder stortns^ and when nn- 
timely^ that is before or daring the harvest^ are as 
mischievoos in tbeir conseqnenees as that ^hich 
Virgil describes with socb appearances of appre- 
hension "i^* As I have elsewhere mentioned the 
rains of Antamn, and the innndations of winter 
torrents^ I need not eiilarge npon the same subject 
agaiflf ; but it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
periodical rains, and the accidental showers, the 
local effects ef monntains and seas 9 and that eten 
^ clouds and storms of winter^ are only transient 
and temporary interruptions of the general sere- 
hity that constitutes one of the principal advan- 



* Sespe ega cnni flarb messorem indiiceret arris 
Agii«ola, et fragili jam stringeret hordea euhoo 
Omnia yentorum concuixere preelia vidi 
Quae gravidam late segetem radicibus imis 

Sublime expulsan!^ eruerent • 

Georg. u die. 

£y'n when the farmer, now secure of fear. 
Sends in the swains to spoil the finished year ; 
£y'n while the reaper fills his greedy hands. 
And binds the golden sheaves in brittle bands; 
Oft have I seen a sudden storm arise. 
From all the warring winds that sweep the skies : 
The heavy harvest from the root is torn. 
And whirl'd aloft the lighter stubUe borne. 

Drydm. 
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tagM of this delightfel ditii^e. The tratellefi 
when aft^r hiii retiirn be finds himself nrrapped ap 
in the ifnpetiet/able glootn of a London fog, or 
sees the gay ctfonth^r of May and June donded 
with perpetaai rapots, tnrns his recollection witif 
cotoplaeeticy to the ptltei aznre that canopies Rdme 
and Naples, atld contemplates in tbongbt the 
splendid tints that oAatti the tfeHaal skies of Italy. 

Largior hie campos oether et liunine Testit 
Purpureo *. 

JBneidM.eW. 



SCENERY. 

11. Nothing is more pleasing to an eye accns- 
tomed to contemplate prospects through the tne^ 
dinm of a raporons sky, than the extreme purity 
of the atmosphere^ the conseqtienit brightness of 
the light and the distinct appearance of remote dfaM 
jitetd. A serene sky takes off mnch of the horrors 
^ a desert, and commnnicates a smile to barren 
sands and shapeless rocks ; what then must be its 
Elects npon the face of a region, in which natnre 
seems to have collected all her means of ornament^ 
all her arts of pleasing; plains fertile and exten-' 



* The Terdant fields with those of heav'a might vie. 
With aeiher vested, and a purple sky. 

DrydeH. 
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sive, varied with gentle swells aod bold elevatieas ; 
moaatains of every sbape^ outline^ and degree, at 
different distances, but always in view, presenting 
here their shaggy declivities darkened with woods, 
and there a long line of brown mgged precipices ; 
now lifting to the skies a head of snow and now a 
pnrple sammit; nnfolding as yon advance, and 
discovering in their windings rich vallies, popnions 
villages, lakes and rivers, convents and cities; 
these are the materials of picturesque beauty, and 
thciie.are the constant and almost invariable fea- 
tnres of Italian scenery. Hence, this celebrated 
country has not only been the resort and the 
theme of poets, but the school of painters, whe- 
ther natives or foreigners ; who have found in its 
varied prospects, the richest source of every spe* 
cies of beauty. There, amid the Sabfne hills,, that 
spread so many soft charms around TwoH^ Poumn 
formed his taste, and collected the originals of the 
mild rural scenes displayed in bis most famous 
landscapes. CUuide Lorraim made the Albaa 
Mount, and all the successive range of Apennine 
that sweeps along the Roman and the NeapcJitan 
coast, his favorite haunt ; and there he saw and 
copied the glowing shades that embrown the 
woods, and the rich tints that gleam along the 
distant promontories, and brighten the surface of 
the ocean. Satoator Rosa indulged his bolder ge* 
nius in the mountains and the forests of Calabria^ 
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where he Ibmid that inixtore of strength and soft*^ 
ness, of grace and wildness^ and that striking com>' 
bination of deep and airy tinges that characterize 
his daring pencil. 

HISTORY. 

III. That a country, thus gifted with a fertile 
soil, a serene sky, and nnnsnal beanty, shonid 
have attracted the attention of its neighbors, and 
not nnfreqnently allured distant tribes from less 
favored settlements was natural ; and accordingly 
we find that the nations of the south and the tribes 
of the north, Phenidansy Tryans and GreekSt Gauls j 
Goths and Vandals ; and in more modern times, 
that Spaniards, French and Austrians, have in* 
vaded, ravaged, or subdued its several provinces 
in their turns with various success^ and with very 
different consequences. The Phenicians established - 
themselves in Etruria : the Greeks principally oc- 
cupied the southern provinces : the Trojans fixed 
themselves in Latium, the heart and the centre of 
the country ; and the Celtic tribes seized the fer-' 
tile territories extending along the banks of the 
Po, and stretching from the Alps to the Apennines. 
The Phenicians and the Greeks brought with them 
their arts and sciences, established flourishing 
cities, and laid the foundations of the future ^lory 
and prosperity of the country. The barbarians of 
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t\m north never passed (their frozen barriers with- 
ottt bringing devastation and ruin in their train* 
If they made a transient incursion^ like a tempest 
they swept away every thing within their range of 
havoc ; if they settled^ they lay like a swarm of 
locusts, a dead weight on the soil ; and ages pas- 
sed over their iron generations before they were 
softened into civilization and humanity. Tp the 
Tryans was reserved the nobler lot of establishiiig 
the Roman power ; of taming and breaking the 
fierce spirit of the northern savages ; of carrying 
the arts and sciences of the southern colonists \o 
the highest degree of perfection; of uniting th^ 
streqgth, tlie genius, the powers of Italy in pne 
centre ; and of melting down the whole into one 
va^t mass of interest and of empire. 

Previous to the establishment of the Ron^ap 
sovereignty, Italy, though independent and free, 
was weak because divided into petty states, nqd 
was incapable not pnly of conquest, but even pf 
long and successful defence. During the era of 
Roman glory, Italy united nnder one head and 
directed by one principle, displayed talents and 
energies which astonished $^nd spbdued the Unii- 
verse, and furnished the h^ghtest eicamplen of 
virtue and peurfige, pf wisdopi an^ success th^| 
embla^n the pagfts of history. After the fall of 
the empire, Italy w^s agaip divided and agAia 
weened i frequently invited with success^ iiwl 
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repeatedly inaolted with imponity. The Venetians^ 
it is trae, rose to a high degree of pre-eminence 
and consideration ; bnt they retained even in their 
greatness the spirit of a petty republic, and alive 
to their own^ but indifferent to the general interest, 
they too often conspired against their common 
country, and to further their own projects, abetted 
the canse of its oppressors. The sovereign Pon* 
tiffs alone seem to have inherited the spirit of the 
Romans^ and like them to have kept their eyea 
ever fixed on one grand object, as long as its at* | 
tainment seemed possible: that object was^ the 
expulsion of the barbariansj and the annihilation 
of all foragn influence in Italy. They have failed, 
though more than once on the very point of 
success^ and their failure, as was foreseen^ has at 
length left Italy at the disposal of one of the most 
insulting and most wantonly mischievous nations 
that ever invaded its (air domains. 

What may be die duration, and what the con- 
sequences of the present dependent and degraded 
state of that country, it is diflicult to conjecture ; 
bnt should it terminate in the union of all its pro- 
vinces under one active government seated in 
RooEie (and there is at least a possibility that such 
may be the rusult) such an event would compen- 
sate all its past sufferings, and would place it once 
more within the reach of iqdependence, of empire^ 
and Qf renown. The power which the present 
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sovereign of Italy and of France enjoys, is pecQ-* 
liarly bis own; and like that ofCbarlemagoe, will 
probably be wrested from the grasp of bis feeble, 
successors. Wboever tben becomes master of 
Italy, if he should possess abilities, will find all the 
materials of greatness ready for his^nse ; an Italian 
armyf a rich territory, an immense population, and 
a national character bold^ penetrating, calm, and 
persevering ; with such means at his command he 
may defy all foreign power and influence ; he may 
. stand up the rival of France, and may perhaps 
share with the British monarch, the glory of being 
the umpire and the defender of Europe^ No 
country in reality is better calculated to oppose the 
gigantic pride of France than Italy ; strong inita 
natural situation, big with resources, magna parens 
Jrugum, magna virum % teeming with riches and 
crowded with inhabitants, the natural mistress of 
the Mediterranean, she might blockade the ports, 
or pour her legions on the open coast, of her ad- 
versary at pleasure, and baffle her favorite projects 
of southern conquest, with ease and certainty. 

But the fate of Italy, and indeed of Europe, 
hangs still uncertain and undecided ; nor is it 
given to human sagacity to divine the permanent 



• of fruitful grain 

Great parent, greater of illustrious men. 

Drffdm. 
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coQseqaeoces that will follow the grand reToI^tions 
which haTe,doriog the last fifteen years, convulsed 
the political system. To tarn, therefore, from do* 
bions conjectures about fatnrity to observations on 
the past ; Liberty, which has seldom visited any 
country more than once, and many not at all, has 
twice smiled on Italy, and during many a happy 
age has covered her fertile surfiice with republics, 
bold, free, and independent. . Such were the 
SabiaeSy Latins, Volsci, SammteSy most of the Ikru- 
rian tribes, and all the Greek colonies, previous: to 
the era of Roman preponderance ; and such the 
States of Siena, Pisa, Florence, Lucca, Genoa, and 
Venice, that rose out of the ruins of the empire, 
flourished in the midst of barbarism, and trans- 
mitted the principles and the spirit of ancient 
liberty down to modern times. Of these common- 
wealths, some were equal, and two were superior, 
in power, policy and duration, to the proudest re- 
publics of Greece, not excepting Lacedemon and 
Athens; and like them they enjoyed the envied 
privilege of producing poets and historians to 
record and to illustrate their institutions and 
achievements. The reader, who peruses these 
records, will applaud the spirit of liberty and 
patriotism that animated almost all the Italian 
republics during the periods to which I allude; 
and he will admire the opulence and the prosperity 
that accompanied and rewarded that spirit, as well 

VOL. IV. h 
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as the genins and tbei talents that seemed to wait 
upon it) or to start, op instantaneous at its com- 
mand. 

While contemplating the splendid exhibition 
of the virtnes and the powers of the hnman mind, 
called into action and perfected in these latter as 
in those more ancient commonwealths of Greece 
and Rome, the candid reader will perhaps feel 
himself disposed to question that grand axiom of 
politicians, that monarchy, when lodged in the 
hands of a perfectly wise and good prince, is the 
best mode of government. If peace, security, and 
tranquillity, were the sole or even the principal 
objects of the human mind in the present state of 
existence, such a position might be true ; and in 
admitting its truth, mani must resign his dignity, 
and must sacriBce the powers and the accomplish- 
ments of his nature to ease and to indolence. But 
the intention of Providence seems to be very dif- 
ferent. He has bestowed upon man great inteU 
lectual powers, and endowed him with wonderful 
energies of soul, and bis Will must be, that these 
powers and energies should be put forth, and de- 
veloped and itiatured by exertion. Now, the mors 
perfect the monarchy, the less occasion there is for 
the talents and the exertions of subjects. The 
wisdom of the prince pervades every branch of ad- 
ministration and extends to every comer of the 
empire ; it remedies every disorder, and provides 
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lEbr every contingency : the subject has nothing ta 
do bat to enjoy^ and to appland, the vigilance and 
the foresight of his sovereign. That a state so 
governed is very delightlnl in description, and very 
prosperous in reality, I admit ; but what are its 
fruits^ and what the result of its prosperity? Ease^ 
or rather indolence, pride and luxury. No manly 
talents ripen, no rough hardy virtues prosper under 
its influence. Look at the Roman empire under 
Trajan and the Antonines, the most accomplished 
princes that have ever adorned a throne, whose era 
is represented by Gibbon as constituting the hap- 
piest period of human history. Peace, justice and 
order, reigned, it is true, in every province, and 
the capital received every day additional embeU 
lishments. 

Mollia securse peragebant otia gentes*. 

Ovid.MeL'u 100. 

But what great men arose to distinguish and 
to immortalize this age of happiness ? The two 
Plinys^ Tacitus, and Suetonius. Look next at the 
great republic in the days of Cicero, when jarring 
factions and clashing interests roused every passion, 
and awakened every energy: when every virtue 
and every vice stood in array and struggled for the 



* Thehappy nations liv'd, secure^ in peace. 
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mastery. See what talents were displayed ! what 
genins blazed ! what noble characters arose on all 
sides! Lucretius^ Sallast^ Cato, Pompey^ Cicero^ 
and Cssar, all sprang up in the midst of public 
fermentation^ and owe their virtnes^ their acquire- 
ments^ and their fame to the stormy vicissitudea 
of a popular government. Behold again the 
glories of the Augustan age, all a splendid reflec- 
tion of the setting sun of liberty. Virgil, Horace, 
and Titus Livius, were nursed, educated, and formed 
under the Republic ; they speak its lofty language, 
and breathe in every page its generous and ennob- 
ling sentiments. Liet us again turn to the Italian 
states. Naples has for many ages, indeed almost 
ever since the time of Caesar, been under the sway 
of a monarch ; Florence, for many a century, and 
in reality till the sixteenth, was a republic. How 
unproductive in genius is Naples ; how exuberant 
Florence ! 

In pursuing these observations I am tempted 
to go a step farther, and to infer from the great 
prosperity of the Italian, as well as of the ancient 
Grecian republics, that small territories are better 
calculated for happiness and for liberty than ex- 
tensive empires. Almost all the great towns in 
Italy, particularly on the coasts and in the northern 
provinces, have in their turns been independent ; 
and during the era of their independence, what- 
aoever might be the form of their internal govern- 
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menty have enjoyed an annsnal share of opulence, 
consideration, and public felicity. Mantua, Verona, 
and Vicenzay owe all their magnificence to their 
governors or to their senate, during that period ; 
since their subjection or annexation to greater 
states, they have lost their population and riches, 
and seem to subsist on the scanty remains of their 
former prosperity. 

Sienna and Pisa could once count each a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and though their terri- 
tories scarce extended ten miles around their walls, 
yet their opulence enabled them to erect edifices 
that would do honor to the richest monarchies. 
These cities yielded in time to the prevailing in- 
fluence of their rival Florence ; and under its Dukes 
they withered away into secondary towns ; while 
their wide circumference, stately streets, and marble 
edifices daily remind the few scattered inabitants, 
of the greatness and of the glory of their an- 
cestors. 

Lucca still retains its independence and its 
liberty, and with them, its population, its opulence, 
and its fertility. Parma and Modena possess the 
latter advantages because independent, but in an 
inferior degree comparatively, because not free. 
Bologna is (I am afraid I may now say was) a most 
flourishing city, though annexed to the papal ter- 
ritory ; because though subject to the pontifi^, it is 
in pact governed by its own magistrates, and 
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enjoys many of the benefits of actual indepen- 
dence. 

These petty states^ it is true, were agitated by 
factions at home, and engaged in perpetual war-- 
fare abroad ; but their civic tempests and foreign 
hostilities, like the fends and the contests of th^e 
ancient Greeks, seem to have produced more 
good than evil. They seldom terminated in car- 
nage or in destruction ; while they nevter failed to 
give a strong impulse to the public mind, and to 
call forth in the collision every latent spark of 
virtue and of genius* It may, perhaps, be objected 
that such petty states are too much exposed to 
external hostility, and are incapable of opposing a 
long and an effectual resistance to a powerful in- 
vader ; and the fate of Italy itself may be produced 
as an instance of the misery and desolation to 
which a country is exposed when divided, and sub- 
divided into so many little independent commuoi- 
ties. It may indeed be difficult for such states to 
preserve their independence: at a time like the 
present, when two or three overgrown Powers 
dictate to the rest of Europe, and when great 
masses are necessary to resist the inqpetup of such 
preponderant agents. But I know not whether a 
$ort of federal union, like that of Swkxerlmd (for 
Switzerland lost her liberty, not because subdivided 
but because enervated) or an occasional subjection, 
jlike that of the Greeks to Agamemnon, apd that 
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of tbe Italiaii loaiiicipal towns to the Roman re~ 
pablicy when the common canse required them to 
unite and act as one body (while at tbe other times 
each state enjoyed its own laws and was governed 
by its own magistrates^ under the honorable ap- 
pellation of Socii, Allies:) I know not whether 
sach a conditional and qualified submission would 
not be adequate to all the purposes of defence^ 
and even of conquest in general, without subvert- 
ing the independence, or checking the prosperity 
of any state in particular. 



Sic fortis Etruria crevit : 



Scilicet et rerum facta est pulcherrima Roma*. 

But to conclude, and to sum up the history of 
Italy in one short observation : No country has 
ever been the subject or the theatre of so many 
wars, has enjoyed a greater portion or a longer 
duration of liberty^ has exhibited more forms of 
government, and has given birth to so ^any and 
such powerful empires and republics. Virgil 
seems, therefore, not only to have described its 
past, but explored itb future destinies, when com- 



* Twas thus th' austere Etrurian virtue rose . . . 
Old Rome from such a race derived her birth, 
^ The seat of empire, and the conquer^ esuth. 

Dryden. 
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prisiog in four emphatic words ito eventhl aooals, 
lie repr^ents it as, 

Gravidam imperiis^ belloque frementem** 



LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE OF 
MODERN ITALY. 

IV. That a country subject to so many vids- 
situdes, colonized by so many different tribes, and 
convulsed by so many destructive revolutions, 
should have not only varied its dialects but some- 
times totally changed its idiom, must appear 
natural and almost inevitable : we are only^ sur- 
prised when we find that in opposition to the in- 
fluence of so many causes, Italy has retained, for 
so long a series of ages, so much of one language, 
and preserved amidst the influx of so many bar-, 
barous nations uttering such discordant jargons, 
the full harmonious sounds of its native Latin. I 
have elsewhere made some observations on the 
origin and- progress of this language f, and I need 
only add that it remain long in a state of infancy 
and imperfection ; that, in the short space of one 

* With empires pregnant, and alive with war. 
+ Vol. iii. Ch. 12. 
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hiwdred and fifty or two hondred years, it pasted 
rapidly to the highest reBnement ; and that in the 
days of Cicero and Virgil, it was compared by the 
partial Romans, and not without some appearance 
of reason, for copiousness^ grace, and majesty, to 
the most perfect of hnman dklects, the language 
of Plato and of Demosthenes. Its decline was as 
rapid as its progress. The same centnry may he 
said to have witnessed its perfection and its decay. 
The canses that produced this decay continued to 
operate during ten or even twelve centuries with 
increasing activity, during which Latin was first 
corrupted, and then repolished and softened into 
modem Italian. When this change took place^ by 
what causes it was effected, or, in other words, 
when and from what the Italian language origin* 
ated, has been a matter of much curious research 
and long discussion among the learned in Italy; 
.«and where the most eminent native critics differ, 
it would be presumption in a foreigner to decide. 
As to the precise period when pore Latin ceased 
to be spoken it would indeed be useless to inquire, 
because impossible to discover. Languages are 
improved and corrupted, formed and lost almost 
imperceptibly : the change in them, as in the works 
of nature, though daily carried on, becomes ob- 
servable only at distant periods, while the inter- 
mediate gradations are so minute as to elude ob-^ 
servation. Gibbon^ who might have been expected 
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tp mlarge apoD a pouit so ioteresttiqg io itedf and 
ao intimately connected with his sabject as the 
fate of the Latin language, has only mentioned in 
general terms and without any allusion to the time^ 
iits entire cessation as a living tongue. For want 
of better information on this pointy the following 
observations may, perhaps, be acceptable. 

The Latin language, stripped indeed of its 
elegance, but still grammatical and genuine, sur* 
Tived the invasion and the expulsion of the Goths, 
aod contini;^ to be apoken in Rome in the be^ 
ginning of the seventh century* . That it was 
spokeii under Tbeodoric and his successors appears 
evident from their laws, regulations, and letters in 
^asaiodorus. In one of these letters, TheodahatuSy 
then king of Italy, Speaking of the language of 
Rome, says — ^^ Roma tradit ekquium quo summ 
mhil auditur *«" After the long and destructive 
war, which terminated in the expulsion of the 
Gotb^» we find Gregory the Great, in the begin^ 
ning of the seventh century, delivering his instruo- 
tjoiia to his flock in Latin, and in a style far more 
fluent and correct than Cassiodorua, who preceded 
him by more than fifty years. It is to be remem^ 
bered, that these instructions were not learned 



* Cass. lib« X. ep. 7.-*Rome tramiiiits to us a language, 
than which nothing more sweet can meet the ear. 
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bttrangBe»» otf derumP^ but familiar diacoorate 
tiddressed to tbe people od Snodays, aod corae'- 
qaently in the language best understood by tbose 
to whoio^ tbey were directed. I am aware, thiA 
F&merius asserts in a note on the ^istle of Thech 
dahatuSj which I have quoted above, that he him* 
self bad seen a deed drawn np at Ravenna in the 
reign of Jnstinian, in the language of modern 
Italians; €0 aermme quo vulgus ItaUa nunc uHtur.'^ ; 
but whatever may be tbie genuineness of aucb «i 
instmment or deed, it is evident, from the expres- 
«ion of the king which I have cited, that sudi 
conkl not have been the langna^ of Rome at that 
era. 

From the time of Gregory the Great to the 
restoration of the western empire, Rome, though 
perpetually threatened, was never taken by the 
JLiombards, nor by any other barbarians, nor is 
there any appearance that any very extraordinary 
inflnx of strangers flowed into it during diat in* 
terval. We may therefore conclude, that, except* 
ing the natural progress of barbarism in a dark 
aiid distracted age, tbe language remained unaU 
tered; especiially as all tbe public and private 



* Addressed to the clergy. 

t That language which the common people of Italy now 
speajt. 
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doeaoMDts that have been transmitted to ns fix>ni 
the intervening period are all drawn np in regnlar 
grammatical Latin. We may, I believe, on the 
eameor similar reasons, ground an inference^ tlmt 
the same language thon^ more corrupted still 
continued in use during the ninth, tenth, and even 
i^ventb centuries. In fact, all the sermons, let^ 
ters, documents, and inscriptions of this era are ali 
Lfitin, more or less corrupt, according to the pro- 
lession and the information of the writer. 

Bnt, while I represent Latin as the langui^e of 
the higher and better informed part of the coai«- 
munity, so late as the eleventh century, I do not 
mean to assert that the lower classes, particularly 
in the country, spoke a dialect so regular and cor- 
rect ; and I am aware that at a much earlier period 
the pure and grammatical language of the classics 
was not even understood by the common people, 
at least in the transalpine provinces. In the third 
Cdundl of Tours, Anno 813, the clergy are re- 
quired to explain or to translate their sermons into 
JRusticam Romanam Unguam * ; and in Fontamni we 
find the form of a solemn engagement between 
Charles the Bald king of France, and Lewis of 
Germany, in the year 842, in that language, or 
rather jargon very different indeed from Latin ; 



* The rustic Roman tongue. 
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bat we can only infer from hence, tbat beyond tfae 
Alps the progress of barbarism was far more rapid 
than in Italy. So late indeed as the twelfth cen* 
tory^ we find a Calabrian hermit travn^mg the 
conntry, and crying out as he went along — Bam* 
dktUy aanctjficatUy laudatu^ lupatre, lu FiUu^ lu iffh 
ritu sanctUy terminations still retained in the Sici* 
iian and Wallachian dialects, probably taken from 
the vnlgar tongne, and though corrupted, still very 
intelligible to a Roman ; at all events, this lan- 
guage and even modern Italian was long honored 
with the appellation of Lingua Romana and 
Latina. 

From these observations, I think we may ft 
least conclude, that no new language wasintm- 
duced into Italy by any of the invading tribes. 
Odoacer and the Hemli were masters of Italy 
during the space of seventeen years only, a tone 
too short to influence the language of a whole 
country. Theodoric and his Goths probably spoke 
Latin *. They had long been in the service of the 



* Odoacer made himpelf master of Borne and of Italy in 
the year 476, and was defeated and slain by Theodoric king 
of iiie Goths, in 493. Tlie Goths were, in their turn, ex- 
pelled in 55S. The Lombards under Alboin invaded Italy, 
and made themselves masters of the northern provinces in 
the year 569, and their kingdom was destroyed in the year 
774. The Saracens visited it, for the first time, in the year. 
SW, and the Normans in 1016. A considerable number of 
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empire, and many^ perhaps most of them, had 
been nnrsed and edncated in its schools and le- 
gions* Besides^ they were collected in an army, 
and not nnmerons enongfa to produce siich a revo* 
lotion as a change of language over a country so 
extensive ; to which may be added, that their ve* 
neration for the Roman name was such, that, in 
order to conceal their barbarism^ they endeavored 
to adopt the language^ the manners, and the dress 
of a people so far superior to them. Moreover, 
tkir reign did not exceed the narrow limits of 
ftizty years ; after which, during the course of a 
long and bloody war, they were almost extermi* 
Bated by Belisarius, and by Narses. The Lom- 
bards entered Italy soon after the expulsion of the 
Goths, and remained there for the space of two 
hundred years ; but their influence was confined 
principally to the northern provinces, and conse- 
quently neither extended to Rome, nor to the 
greater part of the south : and they also^ like the 
Groths, seem, as appears from their laws, to have 
adopted the language of Italy, and whatever share 



Vandals were introdaced by Belisarius into Itaij, after the 
eonqaest of Afiica, as was a whole coloay of Balgarians ad 
a later period, to cultivate its provisoes depopulated by war* 
Of these latter colonies it was observed by contemporary 
writers, that they soon equalled the native Italians in the 
purity and the correctness of their language. 
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tbey might have had in corrupting it^ mott uii'^ 
doabtedly they did not attempt to sabstitatean]^ 
other in its place. The transient visit of the 
French and German Csesars, the predatm*y incnr^ 
sions of the Saracens, and the settlement of some 
bands of Norman adventurers, were inadequate td 
produce the effect in question ; nor can we possi^ 
My attribute a change, so slow and so extossiveas 
the snppression or formation of a language, to 
causes so confined in their centinnance and oper*^ 
tion. To these observations, we may add one 
more of great importance on the subject, which is^ 
that there is not the least resemblance between the 
languages of Italy and the dialects of the various 
tribes which I have mentioned, as far as these dia* 
kcts are known to us. The former is peculiarly 
soft and harmonious, all the latter are rough and 
discordant ; and consequently we may conclude^ 
that Italian does not owe its origin to barbarians ; 
and farther, that its introduction was gradual, and 
the operation, not of one^ but of many succeeding 
ages. 

But still it may be asked, whence does Italian 
derive its origin ? May not Italian derive its origin 
from the corruption of the Latin language, the 
causes of which began to operate so early as the 
era of Julius Caesar, and continued till the twelfth 
century, when the modern dialect first assumed a 
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regahr and grammatieai form ? The caosea were^ 
firot^ the great influx of proTincials into Rouiie^ 
Ceesar^ to strengthen his party^ brought several 
noble Gauls who had attached themselves to his 
fortunes into Italy^ raised them to various di^* 
ties^ and perhaps introduced some of them into 
the senate itself then thinned by civil war and its 
consequences ^. This evil increased after the ex* 
tinction of the Julian line, when the governors^ 
and oftentimes the natives of distant provinces 
educated in the midst of soldiers, and unacquaint- 
ed with the refinements of the capital, were pro^ 
moted to the first stations, and not unfrequently 
raised to the imperial dignity itself. It reached a 
most alarming pitch in the time of Diocletian, and 
continued from that period to the downfal of the 
western empire, filling all the offices of state, 
crowding the legions, and d^rading the throne 
itself, by the introduction and the usurpation of 
barbarians. The influence of these intruders upon 



* The concourse of strangers was so great about this 
period, that Ceesar, to enable them to share the public 
amusements with which he entertained the Roman people, 
had plays acted in aU languages.— Seu^ Div. Jul. Qes. 39. 

Confluxerunt enim, says Cicero about the same time, multi 
inquinate loquentes ex diversis locis. — De. Clar. Orat, 

" For many flocked hither from different quarters, speak- 
ing a corrupt dialect." 
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tbe Rotntn Jdiom, iiiay be traced throogfa Ltieaii, 
Seneea, and Martial^ to Ammiaiias Maircellinoa 
and SaWian. 

Seeoadly, tbe introdaction of coUoqoial and 
oftentimes rastic pronunciation into tbe style of 
tbe higber classes^ as well as into regular compo-^ 
sttion^ or writing. Tbe suppression of final letters^ 
such as s* and m^ was, we know, common in or* 



* Quin etiam quod jam subrusticum videtur^ olim autem 
poIitiHs, eonim verborum, quorum exdem erant postremse 
dnasy quae suat in optumus, postrsmam, litteiam detrahebsBty 
nisi vocalis insequebatur. Ita non erat offensio in vertibua^ 
quam nunc ftjgiunt poetae novi. Ita enim loquebantur : 

Qui est mnnibu prmeep§, Non, omnibus princeps. Et 
Fiid iUd dignu hcoque, Non dignus* 

Cicero bad observed a little before, that the use of the 
asj^rale was mnch less common anciently than it was in bis 
time, and that the early Jloman^ were accustomed to p/'o^. 
nounce Cetegos, triumpos, Cartaginem, &c. that is, as the 
modern Italians (Orator 49). The more frequent use of the 
aspirate was probably derived from the Greek pronunciation,' 
which began to influence Roman elocution about that period. 
— Cic. de Claris OraU JA. 

. The observations of Quintilian upon the S and the M are 
curious: 

CsBterum cpnsonantes quoque, eaeque praecipue quae su^t 
aisperiores in commissura verborom rixantur . ....... ^ 

^. . quae fuit causa et Servip subtrahendae; S, li terse, 

quoties ultima esset aliaque consonante susclperetur. Quod^ 
reprehendit Lauranius, Messala defendit. Nam neque Luci- 

VOL. IV. M 
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dinhty coiiTersation and in light compoutions, and 
was probably, on account of the length and tcK 
lemnity of the fnll sound, almost universal in the 
provinces and in the eonntry. In the latter class, 
the cnstom of uniting a word terminating in a 
vowel, with the following word beginning widi 
one, as well as an indistinct prooonciatioD of 
▼oweis and consonants of similar sounda, waa 
noticed by Cicero. These elisions were very an- 
cient, and probably remained among the peasantry 
when given np by the more polished inhabitants 
of the CapitaU In fact, from the inscription on 
the rostral pillar, and the epitaph of the Seipios, 
we find that the m and s were anciently sup- 
(xressed, even in writing ; that the b and the v, the 
e and the <*, were used indiscriminately, aiid the o 
was generally employed instead of u. In ah illi- 
terate age, when few know how to read or vvrite, 
and such were the ages thalfollowed the fall of the 
Roman empire, the pronunciation of the lower 
i^lass generally becomes that of the community at 



lium putant uti eadem ultima cum dicit Serenu fuit et ^gnu' 
loco; quinetiam Cicero in Oratore plures antiquorura tradit 
sic locutos inde Bdligirare, po' meridiem. Et ilia Censorii 
Catdnis Die* hanc; eeque', M,Iitera in £ moltita. Qucb In 
veteribus libris reperta mutare imperiti solent et dum libra- 
riorum ingcientiam insectari volunt» suam eonfitentur.— * 
Quintil, lib. is. cap. 4. 
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large^ and at length acquires anthority by tinid and 
prosciiption. 

Another caase, timilar and concomitant, irae 
the ignorance of orthc^raphy. The dreadfiil and 
destmctive wars that preceded and foUowed that 
dKsastroos event, suspended all literary parsnits, 
dissolved all schools and seminaries, and deprived 
for ages the inhabitants of Italy of almost all 
means of instrnction. Books were rare, and readers 
still rarer; pronnneiation was abandoned to the 
regolation of the ear only, and the ear was un* 
guided by knowledge, and depraved by barbaroos 
dissonance. We may easily gness how a langnagia 
most be disfigured when thns given np to the ma* 
nagement of ignorance, when we observe bow onr 
own servants and peasants spell the commonest 
words of their native tongne, even thoogh in their 
infancy they may have learned at least the ele^ 
meats of reading and spelling*. 



* To the ignorance of orthography we may attribute half 
the corruption of the Latin language : hence the degradation 
of the OapitoUum into CttmpidogUo, the Portioo of Cains 
Lucius (Caii et Lucii) into GalJuccio ; hence the Busta Gal- 
loram became Porio Galh, the Cloaca, Chiavicha, Video, 
VeggOj Hodie, Oggiy &c. &c. &c. 

The most material change took place not in the sound 
bvt in the sense of the words, thong^ it is diffienit to con* 
ceive how it could have been eincted. Thus, Uunire to 
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Anong these causes we may perhaps number 
the false refinements of the Italians themseWes ; 
and it is highly probable, as the learned Maffid 
doDJectares, that the unparalleled effeminacy of 
the Romans during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries, might have extended itself even to their 
language, multiplied its smoother sounds, re- 
trenched some of its rongher combinations, and 
turned many of its manly and majestic. closes by 
consonants into the easier flow of vowel termina- 
tions* No circomstance relative to the Italian 
laugnage is so singular and so unaccountable, as 
its softness. The influence of the peasantry of 
the country, as well as that of the northern ;barr 
faarians, must have tended, it would seem, to 
untune the language, and to fill it with jarring 
and discordant sounds; yet the very reverse has 
happened, and the alteration has been conducted 
as if under the management of an academy em- 
ployed for the express purpose of rendering the 
utterance distinct and easy, as well as soft and 
musical. Thus the termination of m, so often re- 
curring in Latin, was supposed to have a bellow- 
ing sound, and indeed Cicero calls it mugientem 



loosen y imbiDdy has become lasciare to let go, to let in gene- 
ral : catare to hollow, indent, is now to take, to draw. Mar^ 
Indus, sickly, morbid, morhvioy soft, &c. 
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Utteram ; the s again was heard to hiss too often 
at the end of words; as t closing the third person 
was considered as too short and smart for a con- 
cluding letter; they were all three suppressed. 
C/, pU tr, have somewhat indistinct as well as 
harsh in the ntterance ; the first was changed be- 
fore a vowel into chi; the second into pi; thet 
was separated from the r, and a vowel inserted to 
give the organ time to iinfold itself, and to prepare 
for the forcible utterance of the latter letter. Tbas 
ClaoiSy pUtcere, trahere^ were softened into chiave, 
piacere, tirare. For similar reasons, tw, c, p, when 
followed by /, were obliged to give way, and som-- 
nusy actus, assumptus^ metamorphosed into sonno, 
attOy assonto; in short, not to multiply examples, 
which the reader's observation may furnish in 
abundance, the ablative case was adopted as the 
mpst harmonious, and the first conjugation as the 
most sonorous. The only deflect of this nature in 
Italian, and it may be apparent only, is the fre- 
quent return of the syllables ce and ci, which con- 
vey a sort of chirping sound, not pleasing I think 
when too often repeated. 

As for the want of energy in that language, it 
is a reproach which he may make who has never 
read DantCy Ariosto, or Tasso; he who has perused 
them knows that in energy both of language 
and of sentiment, they yield only to their illns- 
trious masters^ Virgil and Homer, and will ao- 
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kdowledge With a satyrut of taste and spirit^ tbut 
tfaey strengthen and harmonize beih the ear and the 
intelkct*. 

In fine, tbongh the in?ading tribes did not id- 
trodaoe a new language into Italy^ yet they must 
be allowed to have bad some share in corropting 
and disfigaring the old^ by perverting the sense of 
words, inverting the order of sentences, and tbns 
infecting the whole language with the inaccuracy 
of their own dialects^. Hence^ though the great 



* PuTsuUs of Literature, 

t This corruption Vida exaggerates and deplores as a 
change of language imposed by the yictorious barbarians on 
the subjugated Italians. 

Pierides donee Rornam, et Tiberina fluenta 
Deseruere, ttalis expulsae protinus oris. 
Tanti c&ussa tnali, Latio gens aspera aperto 
Ssepius irrtimpens, Sunt jussi vertere moreu 
Ausonidee victi, victoris vocibus usi. 
Cessit amor Musarum, &e. 

At iMigtii the tuneful maids deserted Rome, 
From beauteous Italy and Tiber driT'n : 
For savage tribes with fierce invasion came 
To Latium^s plains, and work'd this dreaded woe. 
Their customs changed, Ausonia's mourning sons 
Were forc'd to use the barb'rous victor's tongue^ 
No more the Muses found a worshipper. 

This change of language however is confined to about a 
thousand words, which are derived either from barbarous 
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bodj of Italian remaio Latio, yet it ii| Dot difficult 
to discover some foreign accretions, and even 
point ont the languages from which they bava 
been taken ; and tboagb singular yet it is certain^ 
that tbe Greek, the Sclavonian, and the Arabic 
tongues have furnished many, if not &e greatest 
part, of these tralatitious terms. 

Tbe first remained the language of Apulia^ Co* 
labria, and other southern districts of Italy, which 
continued united to the Greek Empire many ages 
after tbe fall of the Western. Tbe second was 
brought into Italy about the middle of the seventh 
century by a colony of Bulgarians, established in 
the southern provinces by the Greek Emperors : 
and the last by tbe Saracens, who established 
themselves in Scily, and in some maritime towns 
in Calabria, during tbe ninth and tenth centuries. 
Tbe Lombards, probably left some, though, I be-^ 
lieve, few traces of their uncouth jargon behind 
them ; and tbe same may be supposed of the Van- 
dals, whom Belisarius transported from Africa^ 
and established as colonists in some of the most 
fertile provinces, to repair the dreadful havoc made 
in their population by the Gothic war. 

These causes were doubtless more than suffi- 



dialectSy or from unknown sources. Muratori has collected 
them in his Thirty-third Dissertation. The rest of the lan- 
guage is Latin. 
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cient to prodace all the changes which have taken 
place in the ancient iangoage of Italjr^ even tfaongh 
we should reject the conjecture of Mqffeij who 
anpposes, that Italian retains inach of the ancient 
dialects of the diiferent provinces^ which dialeets 
yielded to Latin in the great towns daring the do- 
minion of Rorne^ bat always remained in vigor in 
the villages and among the peasantry. Yet this 
opinion^ in itself probable, as may well be sop- 
posed^ since it is snpported by snch authority as 
that of the learned Marquis^ is strengthened, and 
I might say almost established, by the information 
and the acoteness of LanzL 

Bnt whatever foreign words or barbarous 
terms might have forced their way into the lan- 
guage of Italy, they have resigned their native 
roughness as they passed the A^ or the sea, drop- 
ped their supernumerary consonants, or changed 
them into vowels ; and instead of a nasal or gut- 
tural close, they have assumed the fulness and the 
majesty of Roman termination. Such words there- 
fore may, in general, be considered rather as em- 
bellishments than as deformities, and unquestion- 
ably add much to the copiousness, without dimi- 
nishing the harmony of the language. In this 
latter respect, indeed, Italian stands unrivalled. 
Sweetness is its characteristic feature : all modem 
dialects admit its superior charms, and the genius 
of music has chosen it for the vehicle of his 
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mnti tndodtoas accents. That this advaotage 
is derived from the mother tongae principally, is 
afipareot, as. all the sounds of the modern langoege 
are to«be fonnd in the ancient; hot some attempts 
seem to have been made, by retrenching the nom« 
her of consonants and multiplying that of vowels ; 
by snppressing aspirations and separating mates ; 
in short, by multiplying the opener sounds, and 
generalizing the more sonorous cases, tenses, and 
conjugations, to improve the smoothness of Latin, 
and to increase, if possible, its harmonious powers. 
How far these, attempts have succeeded is very 
questionable; especially as they have been coun« 
teracted by the introduction, or rather, the exten- 
sion, of articles and of auxiliary verbs, that dead 
weight imposed by barbarism on all modern lan- 
guages, and invented, it would seem, for the ex- 
press purpose of checking the rapidity of thought, 
and encumbering the flow of a sentence. In this 
respect particularly, and almost exclusively, the 
modern dialect of Italy betrays marks of slavery 
and of degradation. 

Barbaricos testatus voce tumultus *. 

Milton Epist, ad Patrem, ver, 84. 

Italian is, however, freer from these burthens than 
any other modern language ; but this partial ex- 

* Their language bears witaess to barbarian inroads. 
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emption^ which it owes to a nearer resemblance to 
its original Latin, while it proves its superiority 
on one side, only shows its inferiority on th^other. 
To which we may add, that the Roman pronnnci- 
etion, the only one which gives Italian all the 
graces and all the sweetness of which it is suscep- 
tible, is evidently the echo of the ancient language 
transmitted from generation to generation, and 
never entirely lost in that immortal Capital. Let 
not the daughter therefore 

Sdegnos^ forse del secondo onore *. 

Tas: Oier: Lib: ix. st.S4. 

dispnte the honors of the Parent, bnt content her- 
self with being acknowledged as the first and the 
fairest of her offspring^f*. 

I will now proceed to point out some of the 
most striking features of resemblance, which have 
been observed between the modem and the an- 
cient dialects of Italy, and at the same time indi- 
cate several words borrowed by the former from 
the latter. These I shall extract principally from 



* * • • • disdainful of a second place. 

Hunl^s Translation, 

t ** Fif^ia bensi della Latina, ma aon men bella e nobiU 
della Madre/' says Muratori with pardonable partiality.— 
Dissert xxxiii. 

** Daughter indeed of the Latin, but not less beautiful 
and noble than its mother.'' 
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Lami. I will then follovr Latin in its dectiite^ as 
I foimerly traced it in it« advancement, and by 
prasenfting the reader with specimens of the )ati«> 
nitjr of each century, enable him to mark its ap« 
proximation to the modern language "*<'• 

The differences between the early and later 
Latins, and between them and the modern Ita- 
lians, may be classed nnder four heads—I. De- 
tractio—lL Adjectio — III. Immutatio — IV. Trans* 
fnutatio. 

The Etrurians, like the DorianSi often re- 
trenched syllables, as «d» for ^mb, xapa for wip^^v, and 
so the modem Italian pro for prodo^ &c. and in 
Dante, ca for casa. 

Retrenching the last syllable, was common 
from Numa to Ennius^ pa for parte, po fotpopub; 
and in the latter^ cael for calum, debil homo for dC'- 
bitis, in Lucretius famul for famulus : a practice very 
common in Italian, especially in poetry, 

Che noD han tempo di pur tor gli scudi *. 

Arioito. 

han for haimo, pur for pure, tor for torre (to- 
gtiere). 

The letters N and R. were often omitted, as 



* The reader will recollect^ that the limits of the present 
work oblige me to confine myself to a few general obserra- 
tions, fluid to ^ve him rather an imperfect sketch, than a full 
viswy of this very extensive and iaterestbg subject 
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Oml rmus for Qmsul rursus. M. at the begiiroiiig, 
as Ecastor for Mecastor, &c. and oftener at the 
end, as Regem Antwco^ and Samnio cepet. S was 
generally omitted at the end of words, as fami^ 
causA. 

Cato the censor entirely omitted the M. ac- 
cording to Qnintilian. 

Vowels, in long syllables, were doubled, as 
FeeUx. 

In some of the ancient Italian dialects, and 
even in Latin, as in the modern langnage, vowels 
were sometimes inserted between two consonants, 
merely to prevent harsh sounds; thns aefoseo for 
AF02E0» &c. ; principesy ancipes, for princeps, anceps^ 
materi for matri: tirare in Italian for trahere. 

E and O were often added at the end, as illicOy 
face^ dice, for illiCf fac, die; like the modern 
amam,facey dice. 

Syllables added in the beginning, middle, and 
end of words, not tincommon anciently; danunt 
for dant is a remarkable instance: in Italian 
Chicpoica for Cloaca. 

The custom of the modern Italians of ending 
syllables and words with vowels, is derived from 
their ancestors, the Latins, the Urabri, and the 
Etrurians, as well as the Oscans, as arferture for 
a^ertur, haco for hoCy &c. 

Letters were frequently transposed to facilitate 
utterance by the Dorians and their Italian colonies 
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apciently^ as iufneios for kpanbios, a iMon of 
Apoiio; as by the modern Italians. 

C, among the ancient Latins, often ased for g, 
^B acnu for c^nus^ and for g as cotidie, as also for 
^ as facit (or Jimt^ sometimes with s as vocSy &c. 
for V(KV, &c. 

Syllables displaced, as precula^ pergula^ Thar- 
samem, Thrasomeno; and in derivatives, as from 
^•p<h forma, Tc^ tener: all in nse in Italian. 

F, V, and B, and sometimes S and N, were 
used merely to mark the aspiration, as Fei^deum^ 
Hordeuniy HeUa, Vdia, Eneti, Vetieti^ Fruge$y 
Bruges. 

Consonants, of sounds not very dissimilar, 
were often used indiscriminately or confosedly,' as 
B P and F: M and N: D and T. BeUum, Dud- 
turn; PurrhuSy Burrhus ; Capidolium^ Capitolium, 
from whence perhaps the modern CampidogUOf &c. 

E was a prevalent letter, and often substituted 
for I, as in Italian. O also often substituted for E 
and U, as Vostri, cdpa^jkjc. as again in Italian. 

Aspirations were marks of rusticity in the 
earlier ages of Romq ; but became common at a 
later period. 

Diphthongs were used in genitives, datives, ab- 
latives, for simple vowels. , . , , 
The Etrurians and ancient Latins, like tbie 
modem Italians, often wrote o for au^ as plostrum 
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for plottro, as abo dede for dedit, Orcuk for Urgu- 
lam. 

Sapsa for s&p$a; on at the end of Terbs in- 
stead of wity as comenerony whence the Italian 
amarcnf sentirmy &c. caoneas for cove m'eof. 

The Italian sonnd of Zy like ts^ is very ancient^ 
as appears from a medal of Treanene, on which, 

for Zevc, is 2Acl;^ 

Ct was generally changed by the ancient as 
by the modem Italians into /^/as Coctius into 
Cottuis, pactum into pattum, factum into fattuMy 
&;c.; in Italian, Cottio, pattOyfattOy &€. 

Great confosion also prevailed in the ancient 
pnnctnation: sometimes neither sentences nor 
words were separated; at other times syllables^ 
^id even letters. 



WORDS. 

Summ (for sursum) ancient Latin, (hence the 
Italian suso), found in an inscription of the year of 
Rome 686. 

Pusi for sicuty hence the Italian casi. 

Deheberis Bind Teeberis for Tiberk. 

Among snch words we may rank VitdlOy T&ro, 
Capraj Porco, which occnr in the Bngnbian tables, 
and were common in Italy before the formation 
and the general adoption of Latin. 
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Caritio k dttrived from tlie Sabine Cascinum. 

The Italian come seems to be derived from 
came or cum, sometimes spelt quom. 

Cima ibr sommit, is foond in Locilitis, and 
seems to have been confined in process of time to 
popular asie. 

Bamm, ba»ia, n$ed by Catollas only in the 
pnrer age of Latin, and afterwards resnmed by 
Juvenal, Martial, and Petronins ; it seems to have 
been borrowed, like the word Piareimm, osed by 
the same author, from the Venetic dialect. Circa 
Padum invemij says Qointilian. 

Obstinata mente is nsed in the Italian sense by 
the same poet.**-Citf. viii. v. 11. 

In I^antos we find several words supposed to 
be derived from the Sabines, which were gradually 
retrenched from pure latinity, but preserved pro- 
bably in the popular idiom, and revived in the 
modem language. Such are, 

Bature (now battere) to strike. 
. Peplom for populum. 

Danunt (dant) now danno. 

Dice for dk. 

Face for/oc. 

Grandire (now ingrandire) to grow. 

Minaeia for mina, threats. 

Piippere (edere) to eat. 

Mer^Gj a slight repast or collation. 
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.Others of the same oatare may be collected 
from Locilius, as 

Matara now Matassa^ a ak;eiB (of thread). 

Spinray a lance (whence onr word spear). 

Potmey &c% 

Cicero oses the habessit^ whence the Italian 
aoesse^ aa an ancient and legal form. Separatim 
nemo kabessit deos. — De Legibns ii. 8. 

He elsewhere notices the costom which he 
himself once indulged in^ and afterwards corrected 
as (aolty) of sometimes omitting the aspirate H, 
now universally suppressed in Italian.-— Or^or 
48. 

The following passage from Varro, (quoted by 
Muratori) gives the ori^^in of an Italian word 
tagUarCf which without such authority, we should 
scarce have suspected of being derived from Latin. 
— ^Nunc Intertakare rustica voce dicitur dividere 
yel excidere ramum ex utraqne parte aequalibiter 
praecisuni quas alii Calbulas aHi Fuleas appellant. 

In Pliny the Elder we 6nd the wordv iietamen, 
in Italian letame. — Hist. Nat. xviii. c. I6. 

DECLINE OF LATIN. 

Suetonius (in Augusto^ 88) alludes to various 
peculiarities of Augustus^ both in writing and 
speaking.; and Quintilian assures us^that^the Ro- 
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man people assembled in the Circns and in the 
theatre^ sometimes exclaimed in barbarous expres- 
sions, and. concludes, that to speak Latin is very 
diffisrent from speaking grammatically ^^^^ — Viilgo 
imperitos barbare locutoSf et iota sapa thmtTUydt 
mmem Cird turbam opciamasse barbare^f-.—lAh. I 
cap. 6. 

That the cases required by the rules of syntax 
in the government of verbs and prepositions, were 
not always observed even in the very family of 
the above-mentioned Emperor, is clear from the 
fioHowing expressions, guod est in paktiwn^ and 
Dot Ft^t CUtnene, et Ft^e Cuche sorores^ us^d 
even in writing by bis own freedmen. (Murat.) 

Festus observes, that the rustic mode of pro* 
Doancing (m was like o, whence so many It^lia^i 
words are formed in o from, the au of the Latins. 
^ Orata," says he, " genus piscis appellator a 
cokire auri quod . rustici orum- dicebant/' Cato, 
citfsd by Varro, makes the same observation, or 
rather uses the rustic pronunciation; a pronu^i* 



* Aliud estLfltine^ aliud grammatice loqui.-— Ltd. i. c.6w 
** It is one thing to speak Latin, and another to speak 
grammar. 

t The unlearned commonly spoke barbarously, and often 
the whole' audience of a theatre, and all the crowd of the 
Cireus, burst out into barbarous esiclsaiations. 

VOIi- IV. N 
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ciation so prevalent at a later periods that the 
Emperor Vespa&ian seems to have been partial tp 
it, and was reprehended by an nncoartly friend for 
changing plaustra into plostra. — Si/a. in V^p^ 

Statins, in one single verse» seems to nse a T^ry 
common word in a sense peculiarly Italian. 



Sahre supremuniy senior mitistnme patrum ! 

Sylv. iii, Lacrym. Httru$c. ret. 90B. 



^' Qnidquid,** says Seneca, ^* est boni moris ex- 
tingaimus levitate et politnra corporom.** The 
word politura is here taken in a sense purely. Italian. 
Irnpolitia, taken in the opposite sense, was a word 
not uncommon among the early Romans, accord- 
ing to Aulns Gellios iv. IS. 

The African writers seem to have used a dia- 
lect tending more^ to Italian than any others, 
whether derived from the early colonists, or from 
some provincial cause of corruption, it is difficult 
to determine. In Apuleius we find, not only par- 
ticular words, as totuSy russus, patronuSj &c. in the 
Italian sense, but united adverbs, accumulated epi- 
thets, and the florid phraseology of Italian poetic 
prose. 

In the Augusun history several phrases bor- 
dering upon Italian, and words taken in an Italian 
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sensei may be obser? ed, as a lotus iastead of a 
latere^ ante frontt for froMem^ balMita (now bat- 
ktta) for saltatianesj tatum for dmnia^ uOiiiUiTe^ &c. 
&c. 

The word ^Ua^ dtgnifyiDg a certain vegetable, 
18 represented by St. Jerom as purebf Italian, and 
is still in ose. — Cap. iv. in Exeeh. 

The same author alludes to the word parmtesi 
taken in the Italian and French sense, tbAt is, 
for rdaiims^ kittdred^ as used in his time, mUitan 
wi^arique senmne. — Lib. ii. ApoL adv. Ih^Sn. 

MuUai sua for bis wife, is used by St. Augils- 
tine--^Z>e Catech. rndibus, cap. atxti. as is jusum^ 
(giUy below, beneath, in Italian) Tract tiii., h% 
Epist. i. S. Johan. 

In the cemetery of Cyriaca (in the catacombs at 
Rome) the following words were inscribed in large 
letters : Locus Pergeifi Mcntanes se Mofece. 

In an apartment of the cemetery of SS. Mar- 
celUnns and P^er, there is on the wall a pictnte 
representing a repast— ^near one of the five figbres 
k inscribed, Irene da calda^ and near another. 
Agape tnkee mi. Many other instances of the coin- 
ruption of the language may be observed iii these 
cemeteries, which cannot have been used as places 
of interment after the beginning, or at the latest 
the middle, of the fifth century. , 

A bishop of Brescia (St. Gaud^tiiis,) of the 
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same era, mentions the word brodium for broth, a 
word solely Italian. — Serm. ido, ad Necphyt^. 

St. Csssarias^ bisbop of Arks, employs the 
word balatimes, ballare, for balls, dancing, &c, -f- 

In St. Gregory we find the word caballus used 
for equtss almost constantly, together with other 
words of rostic origin, replacing the more polite 
terms of the preceding ages. 

Fabretti (in Muratori) has pnblisbed a curioiis 
passage, extracted from the manuscript work of 
Urbicios, a Greek author of the fifth century, con- 
taining the forms employed in command by the 
centurions and tribunes. They are in Liatin, 
though written in Greek characters, and run as 
follows : — 

** Silentio mandata complete — ^Non vos turba- 
tis — Ordinem servate — Bandum sequite — Nemo 
dimittat bandum et inimicos seque.** 

Here we discover the construction, and even 
the phraseology of modern Italian, compktej seguitCj 
— Bandum, (Bandiera) — Nonvi turbate, s^ue, &x. 

In litanies sung publicly in Rome in the seventh 
century, we find Redemtor mundi, tu h a(^iwa; 
thus iUum first resumed its original form ilhmy and 
then became lo^ as ilhrum by the same process^ 



* Fifth Century. t Sixth Century. 
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laro ; tbns also in tbe eighth centary ibi was trans- 
formed into voiy ubi into aoe^ prope into presto, &e. 
Qui and iste into quiste, questa, questo, &c. and fre- 
quently into stOf sta, &c. 

From this period indeed the alteration of tbe 
language seems to have proceeded with more ra- 
pidity^ and popular phrases bordering upon the 
modern dialect appear in every deed and instru- 
ment, as in a manuscript of Lucca *, ^' Una torre 
d*auro fabricata;" and in adother of 730 "Uno 
capite tenente in terra Chisoni & in alium capite 
tenente in terra CiuUoni ; de uno latere corre via 
publica & de alium latere est terrula Pisinuli plus 
minus modiorum dua, staffilo." 

Again^ in a deed of the year 8I65 we find^ 
*^ Avent in longp pertigas quatordice in transverso^ 
de uno capo pedes dece, de alio nove in traverso 
. • • de uno capo duas pedis cinque de alio capo.** 

I alluded above to the oath which follows ; it 
is well known^ and shews what corruptions Latin 
had undergone beyond the Alps in the ninth 
century. 

•* Pro Deo amur, et pro Christian poblo, & 
Qostro comun salvamento dist de in avant in quant 
Dens savir & podir me donat, si salvario cist meon 
fradre karlo, & in adiudha, & in cadhuna cosa, si 
cum om per dreit son fradre salvardist in o, quid 

* An. 753. 
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il rai altr€ ti faiet £t ab Liidber plaid imiiquain 
prindmi) qui meoR yol cist meon fradre Karle in 
damQo sit %"" 

In Italian this form would ran as fallows : 

^^ Per amore di dio, e per bene del popolo 
Cbristiano, e per comune salvezsa, da qaesto di 
in avanti^ in qnanto Dio mi dara sapere e potere, 
cosi salvero qaesto mio Fratello Carlo, e gli sard 
in aiuto, e in qnalonqoe eosa, Gome ooiao per deritto 
dee salvare il suo Fratello in qoello cbe im altro fa* 
rebbe a me; ne con Lottario far6 mai accordo olcnoo 
che di mio volere torni in danno di qcuesto mio 
Fratello Carlo.** 

Of nearly the same era are the following curi- 
ous letters which are translations of the papal re- 
scripts to the Emir of Palermo^ on the purchase 
of certain captives, and may be considered boith as 
specimens of the vulgar Latin of the age, and as 
instances of the benevolence and the active cha- 
rity of the Pc^es. 

^^ Ln Papa de Roma Marinu servus di omni 
servi diJu maniu Deu te saluta ...... 

• • • ... . . La tua dominakzione me 

invii la responsio quantus vorrai denari per oomi 
kaput de ilia gens . . . de In pins prestu ; ki 
si farai ak kosa tantn bona, lu maniu Den ti dat 



* This is the first specimen on record of the Provincial, 
Provenzal, or Romance tanguage. 
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vita loDga, omnia plena di beDediksioni, &c. li tres 
di In mensi di A|iril oktocento oktanta dai^ di la 
Qsti di li kristiani.** 

This epistle was written or rather translated 
from one' written by Pope Marinos in the year 
889. The snbseqnent letter is of the same 
Pope. 

*^ Abeo kapitatu la tna Httera signata knm la 
giumata ditli qaindisi diln niense di Aprili okto- 
cento octanta tre. Abeo lectn in ipsa ki In Mnlai 
ti a datn In permissu di vindirmi omne illt sklavi 
^o volo la qaali kosa mi a dato nna konsolazione 
Mania.** 

In 1029 we meet with words and phrases per- 
fectly Italian^ as^ *' In loco et finibus ubi dicitor 
civrtate Vetera .... prope loco qni dicitnr 
a le grotte.** 

The 6r8t regular inscription in the modern lan- 
gnage is of the following eentnry^ viz. 1135; it 
was engraved on the front of the cathedral of 
Ferrara^ and is as follows : 

II mille canto tremptacinque nato 
Fo questo tempio a Zorzi consecrato 
Fo Nicolao Scolptore, 
£ Olielmo fo I'auctore *. 



* The various forms which Latin has assumed in the dif- 
ferent prorinces where it was once the reigping language. 
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There is however h considerable difierence be- 
tween .these half-formed rhymes and the highly 
polished strains of Petrarca. In the space that 
intervened between the date of the inscription of 
Ferrara, and the birth of that poet, taste began to 
revive, information became more general, ^nd 
men of learning and genins applied themselves to 
the cultivation of the vulgar tongue. Latin, which 
still continued then as now the language of the 
Church, of the schools, and of formal discussion 
find public correspondence, furnished both the 
rules, and the materials of amelioration ; and to 
infuse as much of its genius and spirit into the 



Blight if compared together afford some means of discoT^- 
ing the common source of corruption. In the Engaddina 
and in Friuli two dialects exist among the common people, 
of Latin origin, but of very different sound. The first verse 
of Genesis in the Engaddina tongue runs as follows : In il 
principi creer Deis il Tschel e la terra ; mo 4a terra era una 
chiaussa zainza fuorme, e voeda, e stiinezar sur la fatscha 
dell abiss ; e il spiert da Deis s'muvieva sur la fatsche de las 
aguas. In Friulan, the same verse is rendered thus : In tel 
principi Gio al crea il ciel e la tiare ; ma la tiare e iene vu- 
aide e senza fuoarme, e par dut lis tenebris e jerin su la face 
dell abiss, el spirt de Gio al leve su lis aghis. In these two 
specimens there are two words only which are not evidently 
of Latin origin, and these two words are common to most if 
not all the dialects derived firom Latin. Mo, Engaddina^: 
ma Friuli, Ital.; mais, French; mas, Spanish; mas, Portu- 
guese; zainza, Engad.; senza, Friuli, Ital.; sans^ French; 
:^ip, Spanish ; sem, Portuguese. 
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Dew language as the nature of tbe latter wonM 
permit, seems to have been the grand object of 
these first masters of modern Italian. Among 
them Brunetto Latini, a Florentine, seems to have 
been the principal; and to him his conntrymen 
are supposed to be indebted for the pre*^minence 
which they then acquired, and have ever since en- 
joyed in the new dialect, which from them assumed 
the name of Tuscan. Dante, Petrarca, and JSoc- 
cacio completed the work which Brunetto and his 
associates had commenced ; and under their direc- 
tion the Italian language assumed the graces and 
the embellishments that raise it above all known 
languages, and distinguish it alike in prose or 
verse, in composition or conversation. 

Iltam quidquid agit» quoquo vestigia vertit 
Componit furtim, subsequiturque decor *• 

TibuL iy. 9. 

In this form of beauty and perfection the new 
language had recovered so much of the parent 
idiom, that not the same words only, but even the 
same phrases are equally appropriate in both, and 
hymns have been written which may be called in- 



* Whate'er she does^ where'er her steps she turns. 
An easy, inobtrusive grace adorns 
Each action kad each movement 
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ducrimtnately either Latin or Italian.* Of this 
description are the two following : 

In mare irato in subita procella 
Invoco te, nostra benigna Stella ! &c f. 

The second turns upon the same thought^ and 
inast be considered by the reader merely as a 
poetical Insus, as I do not mean to be accountable 
for its ibeological accuracy ;{;. 

Vivo in acerba pena, in mesto orrore 
Qaando te non imploro, in te non spero 
Parissima M aria, et in aiacero 
Te non adoro, et in divino ardore. 
Ety O vita beata, et anni, et ore I 
Quando contra me armato, odio severo 
Te Maria amo, etia gaudio vero 
y ivere spero ardendo in vivo amore. 
Nob amo te, Regina avgusta, quando 
Non vivo in pace, et in silentio fido; 
Non amo te, quanda non vivo amando. 



* The same attempt has been made in favor of Portuguese, 
but the languages as may easily be imagined do not assimi- 
late so naturally. 

t When the angry ocean raves^ 
And the tempests vex the waves. 
Thee I invoke — I ask thy light benign, 
Bright star of safety, patroness divine ? 

X It was composed by P. TcmielU, a Jesuit of great fits* 
rary reputation. 
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In te sola o Maria^ in te confido 
In tua materna cura respirando. 
Quasi columba in suo beato nido % 

When the reader has attentively perosed these 
observations^ he will, I believe^ agree with me 
when I recapitalate and conclnde, that Italian owes 
little to barbarians; that it has borrowed ranch 
from native sources ; and that it still bears a suffi- 
cient resemblance to the ancient language, to en- 
title it to the appellation of Lingua Latina. 



* Save when I bow my suppliant knee, 
And fix my thoughts, my hopes on thee. 
Save when I offer at thy shrine 
An homage pure, sincere, divine. 
Thrice holy virgin, I remain 
In gloomy sadness, bitter pain. 
But oh ! the happy hours of life. 
When with my own frail setf at strife 
On thee, blest Mary, I employ 
My thoughts, and live in love and joy. 
When all my heart is bent on thee, 
I live in sweet tranquillity : 
I loTe thee not, save when I prove 
The pure delights of heav'nly love. 
On thee alone, celestial queen. 
My hopes repose, my wishes lean ; 
Folded to thy maternal breast, 
I breathe assur'd, compos'd, and blest, 
A dove within its happy nest 



s 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

V. But langnage is only the vehicle of instroc- 
tioD; and the sweetest dialect that ever graced 
the lips of mortals, if not ennobled by genins and 
consecrated by wisdom, can neither command at- 
tention, nor inspire interest. Fortunately for Italy, 
if the Goddess of Liberty has twice smiled, the 
Son of Science also has twice risen on her favored 
regions, and the happy periods of Augustus and 
of Leo, have continued through all succeeding 
ages, to amuse and to instruct mankind. If the 
Greek language can boast the first, and Latin the 
second, epic poem, Italian may glory in the third; 
and Tasso, in the opinion of all candid critics has 
an undoubted right to sit next in honor and in 
fame to his countryman Virgil. Dante and Ariosto 
have claims of a different, perhaps not an inferior^ 
nature, and in originality and grandeur the former, 
in variety and imagery the latter, stands unrivalled. 
Petrarca has all the tenderness, all the delicacy of 
Catullus, TibuUus and Propertius, without their 
foulness and effeminacy ; he seems to have felt the 
softness of love without any mixture of its sen- 
suality; he has even raised it above itself, as I 
have observed elsewhere, and has superadded to 
that grace and beauty, which have ever been 
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deemed ,its appropriate ornaments, some of the 
charms of virtue^ and a solemnity almost religioos. 
Nor has the genins of Italian poesy^ as if exhausted 
by the effort expired with these, the first and the 
most illustrions of her offspring. The same spirit 
has continued to inspire a saccession of poets in 
every different branch of that divine art, from 
Boccach and Guarini down to Alfieri and Metas- 
tasio; all Phabo digna locuti\ all inimitable in 
their different talents, equal perhaps to their cele- 
brated predecessors in the same career aqd in the 
same country, and undoubtedly superior both in 
number and in originality to the bards of the 
oortbern regions. 

The French^ who glory, and not without rea- 
son, in their dramatical writers, have often re- 
proached the Italians with the barrenness of their 
literature in this respect, and have even ventured 
to assert, that it proceeded from some inherent de- 
fect, from some want of energy or of pliability in 
the formation of their language. But the language 
of Dante and of Ariosfo wants neither of these 
qualities ; it has assumed all the ease and the grace 
of Terence, in the comedies of Gherardo di Rossi; 
in the tragedies of Alfierij it appears in all the dig- 



Poets worthy their inspiring god. 
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nity and the strength of Sophocles "i^; and dimpli- 
city, tenderness, and delicacy, are the inseparable 



* The tragedy of Aristodemo by Monti is deemed a mas- 
terpiece ; it is in the chastest style of the Greek schooL It 
wovld have been well for the Poet's rirtue and honor 

si sic 
Omnia dixisset. 

" If he had always written thus." 

Tht vnhappy man in his old age sunk into fo% and wieked* 
ness, insulted his Sovereign^ and l>lasphemed his Sayiour* 
To flatter his new masters, the French, he indulges himself 
in a philippic against England, which he emphatically calk 
La Seconda Roma (the Second Rome)* We &ceept th^ 
omen» and trust that modem Rome, powerful and free ss the 
ancient, will triumph over modem Graul. Its greatness is 
well described by the poet, and is an earnest of its success. 

Sei temuta, sei forte : a te risckiara 
L'un mondo e I'altro la solar quadriga, 
£ le tue leggi il doppio polo impara. 

A te d' Africa e d*Asia il sol castiga 
Uerbe, i fiori, le pianjhe ; e il mar ricere 
Dalle tue prore una perpetua briga. 

CapUolo d'Emenda. 

Yes» thou art terrible, proud isle ! and strong; 

For thee the solar orb renews its rays. 
And lights the nations as it rolls along : 

Thy mighty mandates either pole obeys. 
The sun for thee, on Asia's, Afric's plain. 

Matures each herb, and plant, and perfum'd flow'r. 
For use or beauty fam'd; Ihe Subject main 
• F^ls thy control, and owns thy sov'reign pow'r. 
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attandants of the virgin iniiBe of Mdastasio* \% ia 
indeed naeleta to enlarge on the exoelkncy of Ita- 
lian poetry; its soperiority is admitted, and d«ll 
ilinst be l^e ear, and nnmo&ical the soul, which do 
not perceive in the chant of the Hesperian Muse 
a glovr and a harmony peculiar to the age and the 
country which inspired the strains oS Virgil and 
the lays of Horace. 

Namque haud tibi vultus 
Mortalis^ nee vox hominem sonat ; O Dea, certe 
£t Vhatln soror ! * JBn. lib. u3Sl. 

But the reader, if not better versed in Italian 
titeratore than most of our travdlers^ will be sm-- 
prised to hear that Italy is as rich in history as in 
poetry, and that in the former as well as in the 
latter, she may claim a superiority not easily dis- 
puted, over every other country. Every republic 
and almost every town has its historian, and moat 
of these historians, though their subject may 
sometimes appear too confined, possess the . infor- 
mation and the talents requisite to render their 
works both instructive and amuamg. . The greater 
States cfm boast qf authors equal to their reputa* 
tion ; while numberless writers of the first rate 



O more than mortal fair I 
Your voice and mien celestial birth betray. 

Dryden* 
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abilities have devoted their time and their powers 
to the records of their coontry at large, and have 
rdated its vicissitudes with all the spirit of aoeient, 
and with all the precision of modern times. In 
these cursory observations, a few instances only 
can be expected, bnt the few which I am about to 
prodnce are snfficient to establish the precedency 
of Italian historians. 

Paoli Sarpi^^ in depth, animation, and energy, 
is represented by the Abbi Mably (no incompetent 
judge) aa unrivalled, and is proposed as a model 
of excellence in the art of nnravelling the intrica- 
cies of misrepresentation and party spirit. Cardinal 
PaUaoicini treated the same subject aBPaobSaufdy 
with candor, eloquence, and judgment, and his 
style and manner are supposed to combine fo- 
, gether with great felicity, the ease and the dignity 
that became the subject and the historian » Gim- 
none possesses nearly the same qualities, and adds 
to them an impartiality of discussion, and a depth 
dT research peculiar to himself. Guicciardim^ with 
the penetration of Tacitus, unites the fulness 
(lactea ubertas^ the milky richness) of Titus Livius, 
and like him possesses the magic power of trans- 
forming the relation into action, and the readers 
into spectators. This historian has been reproach- 



* In his history of the Council of Trent. 
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ed with the length and the intricacy of his sea-^ 
fences; a defect considerably increased by the 
qmnber of parentheses with which they are, not 
onfrequently, embarrassed. The reproach is not 
withoot foundation. Bnt it mast be remembered 
that his Roman master is not entirely exempt from 
the same defect, and that in neither, does it im- 
pede the fluency^ or weaken the interest of the 
narration. The greatest faolt of the Florentine 
historian is the frequency of bis studied speeches ; 
a fault into which he was betrayed by his admira^ 
tion of the ancients, and by that passionate desire 
of imitating them, which is its natural consequence. 
But his harangues have their advantages, and« 
like those of Livius and of Thucydides, not only 
furnish examples of eloquence, but abound in 
maxims of public policy and of sound philosophy. 
Mackiaoelli ranks high as an historian, and may 
be Considered as the rival of Tacitus, whom he 
imitates, not indeed in the dignity and the extent 
of his subject^ nor in the veracity of his state- 
ments, but in the concise and pithy style of bis 
narration. 

These historians were preceded and followed 
by others of talents and celebrity little inferior ; 
such were the judicious historian of Napksy Angela 
de Castanxo; the Cardinal Bembo, Morasim^ and 
P^ruta of Venice ; Adriani and Ammirato of Tus- 
cany or rather of Florence: Bernardino Corio of 

VOL. IV. o 
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'Miian ; and in general history, Tarcagnota and 
Campagnaj not to mention Dannla and the Carding 
Mmtfoogho. In each of these historians, the Ita- 
lian critics discover some pecnliar features, some 
characteristic touches exclnsively their own; while 
in all, diey observe the principal excellencies of tb^ 
Mstoric art, discrimination in portraits^ judidons 
arrangements in facts^ and in style, pnre and correct 
Tangnage. These writers, it is true, flourished fo^ 
the greater part, at a time, when Italian literature 
was in its meridian glory, that is, during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth^ and seventeenth centuries ; but 
ks lustre did not cease with them, nor was Italy in 
the eighteenth century either unenlightened by hi«- 
tory or unproductive of genius. 

Were I to mention the learned and judicious 
Murittari only, and close the tint of Italian histo- 
rians with his name, I should not be called Qpon 
for any further proof of the superiority of the Ita- 
lians in the research, and the combination that 
constitute the excellence of this branch of Ktera- 
tore. So extensive is the erudition, so copious 
the information, so judicious the selection^ and so 
solid the criticism that reign throughout the whole 
o^f this voluminous author's writings^ that his 
works may be considered in themselves^ as a vast 
and well disposed library, containing all the docu- 
ments of Italian history and antiquities, and the* 
reflections which they must soggcBt to a nlind of 
great and extensive observation. 
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' Bat to the name of Muratari, 1 Will atd*. 
another equally illastrious in the annals of litera- 
tore^ and like it capable even single^ of fixing the 
reputation of a language of less intrinsic merit than 
Italian; I mean Uraboschi^ the author of nth- 
iberous works, bnt known principally, for bit 
l^(orm delta Later atura Italiam *. Tbi«i work taket 
in the whole history of Italian literature both 
ancient and modern, and contains an account or 
the commencement and progress of each science,* 
of the means by which knowledge was promo(f!dy 
6f libraries and literary establishments, of the 
lives, the works^ and the characters of great 
authors ; in shorty of persons, revolotions, events,- 
and discoveries, connected with the fate of litera^- 
ture. It begins with the first dawn of science in 
Rome, and follows its increase, decline, and revival 
during the succeeding ages ; of cotrsci it ihcldde^ aC 
considerable portion of the general history of the 
Country at each epoch, and conducts the reada^ 
from the first Punic war over the immense space 
of twenty intervening centuries down to the 
eighteenth* Few works have been planned upon 
a scale more extensive, and none executed in a 
more masteriy manner. A strict adherence to 
vemcity t a thorough acquaintance with the sub* 



History 4>f Italian literaetitre* 
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ject in all its details ; a spirit of candor, raised far 
above the inflnence of party; a discernment in 
criticism, deep and correct ; and, above all, a clear 
and unbiassed judgment, principium et fons recte 
^ribendi% pervade every part of this astonishing 
work, and give it a perfection very unusual in 
literary productions so comprehensive and so com- 
|]dicated. The style, according to the opinion of 
Italian critics^ is pure, easy, and rapid^ free alike 
from the wit that dazzles and from the pomp that 
encumbers, yet graced with such ornaments as rise 
spontaneously from the nature of the subjects On 
the whole it may be considered as one of the 
noblest and most interesting works ever published^ 
and far superior to any historical or critical per- 
formance in any other language. The author 
intended it as a vindication of the claims of his 
country to the first honors in literature, and ba^, 
by establishing those claims^ erected to its glory a 
iponument as durable as human language, and has 
appropriated for ever to Italy the title of Mother 
of the Arts and Sciences, and Instructress of 
Mankind. 

The work of Abate D. G. Andres DelV Oregine, 
di progressi e dello Stato di ogni Letteratura^, is a 



* -— ^ the fountain of the Muse's art. 

Erantis. 

t On the origin, progress^ and state of all literature. 
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ndble^ an extensive, and a very tnasterif perfor* 
mance. I have already spoken of the Reoolazhni 
D* Italia, by the Abate Denina; I need only say 
that to perspicuity and manly simplicity this author 
adds a great share of political sagacity^ and a sound 
philosophic spirit. The same qualities are predo- 
minant in his discourses, Sopra le Vicende delta 
Letteratura^y a work which comprises, in smalt 
compass, a great mass of information, and may be 
considered as a compendious history, and at the 
same time, as a very masterly review, of literature 
in general. 

In antiquities the Italians are rich to Super- 
abundance, and can produce more authors of thia 
description not only than any one, but than all the 
other nations of Europe together. Among them 
we may rank the illustrious names of Muratori^ 
Maffeiy Mazzochi, Carli, and Paciaudij to which 
many more might be added were it not universally 
acknowledged that the study of antiquities called 
forth by so many motives and by so many objects, 
is an indigenous plant in Italy, and flourishes there 
as in its native climate *f*. 



* Oa the yioissitudes of literature. 

t En verite, exclaims the AbM Barthelemi^ omitit peiU 
guere se dire antiquaire, quand on n'est pas sorU de France /^-* 
Letter ir. 

** In truth a man who has never been out of France, can 
hardly call himself an antiquary.'' ^ 

The 
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For the 1^8t fifty years political economy has 
jbeeo a favoritje subject on the continent^ and in it 
^Qme French writers have acquired considerable 
irepntation* In this respect as in many others^ the 
jF^rencb may be more bold, more lively, and per- 
hfps fnpre entertaining, because more paradoxical; 
bof the man who fishes to be guided by e^fr- 
^erj^nce and not by theory, who prefers the ^fe, 
tipe geperpus principles of Cicero and of Plato> to 
thp dangeroqs theories of Rmsseau and of Skjfes, 
will also prefer the Italian to the French economists. 
Of the former the number is great, and from them 
has been extracted and printed in sets, as Classics 
(in wbich light indeed they are considered) a select 
nmnoer of the best, whose works form a collection 
of a^ut fifty volumes octavo. 



The same in^eniouB writer observes elsewhere — // faut 
Pavouer encore une fois, ce n*est qu^ici que se trouvetjtt des car- 
rteres in^isatle* ^antiquites; et relativement aux etrcmgers, 
on deiount ecrirc iter la parte del Popolo cette beUe ifucriptiou 
du Da^te* 

Lasciate ogni speraQza voi ch* entrate. 

** Jt must again be acknowledged, that it is here only 
Ihat inexhaustible mines of antiquities aee to be found ; and 
as 6ur as concerns fiareigners, there ought to be inscribed 
over tile gale del Popqlo, that beautiful veriie of Dante : 

" All hope abaudon, ye who enter here.*' 

Cary^s Translalion. 
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In Esaays^ Treatises, JoarpaU, and Reviews, 
the Italians first led the way, and still equal every 
other nation. In the Sciences, they have beep 
.considered as deficient, bat this opinion can b^ 
entertained only by persons .imperfectly acquainted 
with Italian literature. To be convinced that it is 
without foundation, we need only enumerate the 
astronomers, mathematicians, geograpiiers, and 
natural philosophers, who have flourished in Italy 
.from the time of Galileo to the present period; 
and among them we shall find a sufficient number 
of justly celebrated names to vindicate the repu- 
tation of their country, and to justify its claim to 
scientific honors "i^. 



* Les sciences sont plus cultwees a Rome qu'on le croit en 
Prance, says the Abb6 Barthelemi, je vous dirai sur cela, 
quelque jour, des details qui vous etonneronf.-— Letter xxviii. 

** Tke flciences are more cultivated at Borne than peo[4e 
in France have any idea of: on that subject I will some day 
make you acquainted with details which will astonish you/' 

Soyez persuade, says he again, que malgr^ CapUissement et 
le decouragemeht general, VltaUe foumit encore bien des gem 
de kttres dignes de ceux qui les oni pr^c^dds. Ces gens la 
iroient Inen hin si ils avoient un Colbert a leur t^te, 

^' Be assured that in spite of the general debasement and 
discouragement, Italy still furnishes abundance of literary 
men worthy of those who have preceded them. This peopfe 
would advance very far, if they had a Colbert at their 
.head.** 

The lively Abb6, like most of his countrymen, seems to 
think that nothing can go on well without a Frenchman. 
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Here indeed, as upon another occasioo, J oiast 
observe that Italian literature has been tradneec), 
because its treasures are unknown; and that the 
language itself has been deemed Unfit for research 
and argument, because too often employed as iht 
vehicle of amorous ditties and of effeminate me- 
lody. This prejudice is owing amongst ns in some 
degree to the influence of French fashions and 
opinions, which commenced at the Restoration, 
was increased by the Revolution, and was strength- 
ened and extended in such a manner by the eat- 
ample of court sycophants, and by the writings of 
courtly authors, that French became a constituent 
part of genteel education, and some tincture of itb 
literature was deemed a necessary accomplish- 
ment. Thence, French criticism acquired weight, 
and the opinions of Boikau, Bouhoursy Dubos^ &c. 
.became ai^ioms in the literary world. Either from 
jealousy or from ignorance, or from a mixture of 
both, these critics speak of Italian literature with 
contempt, and take every occasion of vilifying its 
best and noblest authors. Hence the contemptuous 
appellation of tinsel* ^ given by the French Satirist 
to the strains {Aurea dicta, golden strains) of 



* Le clinquant de Tasse k tont Tor de Yirgile. Baikau, 
Mdkf^ Virgil's ^old to Tasso's tinael yieM. 



i 
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TaMo, an appellation as inapplicable as it is in* 
Solent, which most have been dictated by envy, 
and can be repeated by ignorance only. 

The flippant petalancy of these criticiaras 
m^ht perhaps recommend them to the French 
public, especially as they flattered the national 
Tanity, by depreciating the glory of a rival or ra. 
tber a superior country ; bnt it is diflicolt to con- 
ceive how they came to be so generally circolated 
and adopted in England ; and it is not without 
some degree of patriotic indignation, that we see 
Dryden bend his own stronger jodgment^ and 
Pope submit his finer taste, to the dictates of 
French essayists, and to the assertions oi Parisiaa 
poets. Addison, though in other respects an Anti- 
Gallican, and strongly influenced by those Umdeik 
prejudices, to use his own expression, which 
naturaUy cleave to the heart of a true-born Britaih 
here condescended to follow the crowd, and resign- 
ing his own better lights and superior information, 
adopted without examination, the opinions of the 
French school. This tame servile spirit of imita^ 
tion became in a short time general, and not only 
contribnted to give the language of our enemies 
that currency of which they are now so proud; 
but restrained the flight of British genius, and 
kept it confined in the trammels of French rules 
and of French example. 

How detrimental this imitative spirit has been 
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te oor national literature will appear evident, if 
,we compare the authors^ who were formed in the 
Italian 8chool> with those who fashioned their 
{MTodflctions on French models. To say nothing 
mf Chancer, who borrowed lK>th his manner an^ 
bia subject from Italy ; or of Shakspeare, whose 
genius like that of Homer was fed, as the Inminn^ 
ries of heaven, by sources secret and inexhaustihki 
:l need only mention the names of Speqser aipd of 
Milton, two towering spirits, who sqar far above 
•competition, and from their higher spheres (ook 
idkiwq upon the humbler range of Pope and of 
JDryden. Yet Spen^r and. Milton are disciples of 
ihe Tuscan school, and look up with grateful ao- 
kncrwledgment to their Ansonian masters. Wallet* 
and Cowley pursued the same path though at a 
respectful distance,, and certainly not, passibm 
^aquis^i especially as in the time of the latter, 
French fashion began to spread its baneful influ- 
.mce over English literature. Then came the 
gossamer breed of courtly poetasters, who forget- 
ting, or perhaps not knowing, that 

The sterling bullion of one British line 

Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine ; 

derived their pretty thoughts from French madri^ 



* With equal pace. . Drfden. 
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gals^ an^ modelled their little minds, as they bor- 
rowed their dress from Freocb poppets. I mean 
not to say that Italian was utterly n^lected dariiig 
this loDg period, because I am aware tbatt at ail 
times it waia considered as an accomplishment 
ornamental to all, and indispensably necessary to 
those who visit Italy. Bot thoogh the language 
of Italy was known, its literature was neglected ; 
9P that not its historians only were forgotten, but 
of all the treasures of its divine poesy, little was 
ever cited or admired excepting a few airs from 
the opera, or some love^sick and effeminate sonnets 
selected from the minor poets. French literature 
was the sole object of the attention of our writers, 
and from it they derived that cold correcfness 
which seems to be the prevailing feature of most 
of the authors of the first part of the eighteenth 
century. 

Nor was this frigidity the only or the greatest 
evil that resulted from the then prevailing partiality 
for Freneh literature. The spirit of infidelity bad 
already infected some of the leading writers of that 
volatile nation,' and continued to spread its poison 
imperceptibly, but e&ctually, till tbe latter years 
x)f the reign of Louis the Fifteenth, when most of 
the academicians had, through interest, or vanity 
ever tbe predominant passion in a French bosoin, 
ranged themselves under the banners of Voltaire, 
and had become real or pretended sceptics. Tha 
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works of the sabalterns^ it is trae^ were moch 
praised bat little read by their partisans; and 
Helvetius, Freret, Du Mmllety with fifty others of 
equal learning and eqnal fame now slumber in dnst 
aad silence on the npper shelves of public libra- 
ries^ the common repository of deceased authors. 
But the wit and the ribaldry of their Chief con- 
tinued to amuse and to captivate the gay^ the 
voluptuous, and the ignorant ; to dictate the toHy 
that is^ to prescribe opinions and style to the 
li%her circles; and by making impiety current in 
good company, to give it the greatest recommenda- 
tion it could possess in the eyes of his countymen,. 
the sanction of Fashion. 

Such was the state of opinion in France, when 
two persons of very different tastes and characters 
in other respects, but equally enslaved to vanity 
and to pride, visited that country. J mean Hume 
and Gibbon, who, though Britons in general are 
little inclined to bend their necks to the yoke of 
foreign teachers, meanly condescended to sacrifice 
the independence of their own understanding and 
the religion of their country, to the flatteries and 
the sophisms of Parisian atheists. These two 
renegadoes joined in the views of their foreigu as- 
sociates, undertook to propagate atheistic prin- 
ciples among their countrymen, and faithful to the 
engagement, endeavored in all their works to in- 
stil doubt and indifference into the minds of their 
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readers^ and by secret and almost imperceptible 
aitJiy gradually to undermine tbeir attachment to 
r/siH^Ied religion. Hints^ sneers^ misrepresenta- 
tioo^ and exaggeration, concealed under affected 
candor, pervade almost every page of their very 
popular but most pernicious histories ; and if the 
mischief of these works however great, be not 
exiaal to the wishes of their authors, it is entirely 
owing to the good sense and the spirit of religioa 
so natural to the minds of Englishmen. This 
wise and happy temper, the source and the secu- 
rity of public and private felicity, the nation owes 
to Providence; the desolating doctrines of incre- 
dulity*, Hume and Gibbon, and their disciples, 
borrowed from France and its academies. Italian 
literature is exempt from this infection: its general 
tendency is religious; all its great authors have 
been distinguished by a steady and enlightened 
piety, and their works naturally tend to elevate the 



* Fuyez ceux qui sous pretexte d'expliquer la nature se- 
ment dans les cceurs des hommes de desolantes doctrines • • • 
QOiis soumettent a leurs decisions tranchantes, et pretendent 
nous donner, pour les vrais principes des choses, les inintel- 
ligibles systemes qu'ils ont b^tis dans leur imagination.— 
Rousseau. Emile. 

** Avoid those, who under the pretence of explaining 
nature, sow desolating doctrines in the hearts of men . • • 
subject us to their sweeping decisions, and pretend to give 
us for the true principles of things, the unintelligible systems 
which they have built up in their own imaginations. 
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mind of the reader and to fix bis thoughts on the 
noble destinies of the human race; an unspeakable 
advantage in a downward and perverse age, when 
men, formed in vain with looks erect and countenance 
sublime, con6ne their views to the earth, and volun- 
tarily place themselves on a level with the beasts 
that perish. 

Gray, who seems to have conceived, while in 
Italy, a* partiality for its poetry, soon discovered 
the treasures which it contains; and first, I believe, 
attempted to copy the manner and to revive the 
<aste that had formed princes of English verse, and 
had given them that boldness and that sublii^ity 
which foreigners now consider as their character- 
istic qualities. His school inherited his partiality, 
and the study of Italian began to revive gradually, 
though its progress was slow until the publication 
of the Life of Lorenzo de Medici; a work which 
evidently awakened the curiosity of the nation, and 
once more turned their eyes to Italy^ the parent 
and nurse of languages, of laws, of arts, and of 
sciences. Since the appearance of that publica- 
tion, many champions have arisen to support the 
united cause of Taste and of Italian, and have dis- 
played talents which^ might have obtained success 
with fewer advantages on their side, but v^ith so 
many, could not fail to triumph. Among these, 
the public is much indebted to Mr. Matbias, and 
to the author of the Pursuits of Literature (quo- 
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cunque gaitdet nomine^) who liave struggled withr 
iinabating zeal to turn the attention of the public^ 
from the frippery and the tinsel of France, to the 
sterling ore of Italy, and to place the literature 
of that country in the rank due to its merit, that 
is, next to the emanations of Greek and Roman 
genius. 

VI. It is indeed much to be regretted that a 
language so harmonious in sound, so copious in 
words, so rich in literature, and at the same time 
so intimately connected with the ancient dialect of* 
Europe^ and its modern derivatives, as to serve as 
a key both to one and to the others, should have 
been forced from its natural rank, and obliged to 
yield its place to a language far inferior to it in 
all these respects, and for many reasons not worth 
the time usually allotted to it in fashionable educa- 
tion. The great admirers of French, that is, the 
French Critics themselves, do not pretend to found 
its supposed universality on its intrinsic superiority. 
Not to speak of the rough combinations of letters, 
the indistinct articulation of many, syllables, the 
peculiar sound of some vowels, the suppression, 
iTOt of letters only but of whole syllables, and the 
almost insuperable difficulties which arise from 
these peculiarities to foreigners studying this Ian- 



* Whose name soe'er it boasts. 
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goage; the perpetnal recurrence of nasal saands, 
the most disagreeable that can proceed from hamao 
organs, predominating as it does throaghout the 
whole language^ is safBcient alone to deprive it 
of all claim to sweetness and to melody. Some 
authors, I know, and many French critics discover 
in it a natural and logical construction, which 
as they pretend, gives it^ when managed by a 
skilful writer, a clearnefts and a perspicuity which 
is scarcely to be equalled in Latin and Greek, and 
may be sought for in vain in all modern dialects. 
This claim has been boldly advanced on one side 
and feebly contested on the other, though many 
of my readers who have amused themselves with 
French authors for many a year, may perhaps have 
never yet observed this peculiar excellence^ nor 
discovered that the French language invariably 
follows the natural course of our ideas, and the 
process of grammatical construction. 

I mean not tp dispute this real or imaginary 
advantage ; especially as the discussion unavoid- 
ably involves a long metaphysical question relative 
to the natural order of ideas and the best corres* 
ponding arrangement of words; but I must observe 
that to he confined to one mode of construction, 
however excellent, is a defect; because it deprives 
poetry and eloquence of one of the most powerful 
instruments of harmony and of description, I mean, 
Irwersim : and because it removes the distinction 
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of. styles, and brings all compositioa doirn to tiur 
same nonotonoas level. Freoeb poets have long 
conplained of. the tame uniform geoias of thek 
language, and French critics have been obliged^ 
however reluctantly, to acki»>wledge that it has no 
poetic style; and if the reader wishes to see how 
well founded these complaints are, and how just 
this, acknowledgment, be need only consult the 
ingenious translation of Virgil's Georgics by the 
AbU (ieLiUe, In the preface be will hear the 
eritk lamenting the difficulties imposed upon him 
by>the nature of his language; and in the versifi- 
cation he will admire the skill with which the poet 
endeavors (vainly indeed) to transfuse the spirit, 
the variety, the coloring of the original into the 
dull, lifidess imitation. If he has failed, he has 
faikd only comparatively; for his translation is the 
best in the French language, and to all the ex- 
eellencies of which such a translation is susceptible, 
adds the peculiar graces of ease and propriety. He 
had all tb» talents necessary on his side; taste, 
judgment, and enthusiasm; but his materials were. 
frail, and his language, Phosbi nondum patkm^ 
sunk under the weight of Roman genius. If other 
proofs of the feebleness of the French language, 
and of its inadequacy to the purposes of poetry. 



* Not yet able to bear the yoke of ApoUo. 
^OL. IV. P 



were requisite^ we need only open B^kwols inxn^ 
ktian of Longinias^ and we shall there find inna« 
marable instances of failure^ which, as they cannot 
be ascribed to the translator, mast originate frcHU 
the innate debility of the langnage itself. 

In consequence of this irremediable defect, the 
French have no poetical translation of Homer nor 
of Tasso; nor had they of Virgil or of Milton, till 
the Abbi de LiUt attempted to introdnee them to 
his coontrymen in a French dr^s^. Bnt^ both 
the Roman and the British poet seem alike to have 
disdained the trammels of Gallic rhyme, and tamed 
away indignant from the translator, who presomed 
to exhibit their nmjestic forms masked and dis- 
torted to the public. The exertiona of the AUi 
only proved to the lltemry world, that even Im 
talents and ingennity w'ere inoapahle of comnmni- 
eating to the langaage of his country, enei^ 
safficient to express the divine sentiments and the 
sublime imagery of Virgil ^and of Milton. In this 
respect Italian is more fortonate, and seems formed 



* The author was present in a party in Paris many years 
agOy when the Alibi de Lille being asked by an Englisli 
gentiemaa why he did not translate the iBneid^ answered in 
a style of delicate compliment. Monsieur donnez moi votre 
langue et je commence demain f . He was indeed an enthusiastic 
admirer of English poetry. 

t " Give me your language. Sir, and I will begin to^ 
morrow*." 
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to comiDttiid alike the regions of poetry anddf 
prase. It adapts itself to all the purposes of ar- 
gnmentation or of ornament, and snboiits with 
grace and dignity to whatever constroction tlm 
poet, the orator, or the metaphysician chooses to 
impose npon it. 

Mille habet omatus» mille decen ter habet "*. 

TibuUus^iv.St. 

In iact, this language has retained a considerable 
portion of the boldness and the liberty of the 
mother tongne, and moves along with a freedom 
which her tame rival would attempt in vain to 
imitate. 

I have hinted at the difficnity of the French 
language, which is in reality so great as to become 
a serious defect, and a solid ground of objection. 
This difficnity arises, in the first place, from the 
general complication of its grammar, the multipli-^ 
city of its rules^ and the frequency of exceptions ; 
and in the next place, from the nature of several 
sounds peculiar, I believe, to it. Sach are some 
vowels, particularly a and u ; and such also many 
diphthongs, as ieu^ eu^ oi, not to mention the 
/ mouillif the e muet, and various syllables of nas^ 



* A thousand ornapnents she wears, and wears 
With grace and dignity them all. 
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«nd kdisliQCt utterance^ together with the difiereot 
aoonds of the same voweU and diphthongs in dif- 
ferent combinations. I speak not of these sounds 
«B agreeable or disagreeable to the ear, bat only 
M difficult, and so mach so as to render it almost 
impossible for a foreigner ever to pronounce 
French with ease and strict propriety. Here again 
Italian h^s the advantage. Its sonnds are all open 
and labial ; it flows naturally from the organs^ 
and requires nothing more than time and expan- 
sion. Its vowels have invariably the same sound, 
and that sound may be found in almost every lan- 
guage^. The nose and the throat, those bagpipe 



* Id the year 1669, a certain Le Labour eur undertook to 
prove that the French language was superior to Latin, not in 
oonstruction only but even in harmony. He was in part 
answered and refuted by a canon of Liege, of the name of 
SlUze, The Frenchman writes with ease, flippancy, and 
confidence. His adversary, a German, manages his subject 
with less skill and much more diffidence. Nmther of tlie 
combatants seem to have been sufficiendy prepared for the 
contest, if we may judge of their information by the argu- 
ments employed, and the concessions niade on both sides. 
Thus the Frenchman admits that Latin is an original or 
mother tongue, and that French is derived from it; and while 
he passes over the first part of this concession as self-evident, 
he softens the second by observing, that such a derivation 
was no proof of inferiority, as daughters are frequently more 
beautiful -than their mothers; an observation so new and so 
dubious, that he fears his readers may call it in question, 
and therefore oppresses them at once with the authority of 
Horace, matrt pulchra^jka. 
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instraments of Fr^icb utterance, have no share iq 
its articalation ; no grooped consonants stop its 



Id order to prove that Latin is less copious than French^ 
he asserts, that the Latins had only Greek to borrow from, 
while the French have Latin, Greeks Italian, Spanish^ 
German, nay, even Hebrew and Syriac. He forgets, it 
seems, that the Latins, besides Celtic and Greek, had also 
the ancient dialects of Italy, at least six in number, open 
before them, from which they might cull at pleasure; and 
that the wars of Rome, first wiih the Carthaginians, and 
then with the Dalmatians, Syrians, and Egyptians, enabled 
them to lay the language of all these nations under con- 
tribution. That the Romans did not profit by all these 
advantages to the full extent will be admitted, but on the 
other hand nobody will maintain that French has derived 
much advantage from German, Hebrew, Syriac, or even 
from Greek, except through the medium of Latin, or which 
is the same, of Italian or of Spanish. On the contrary, so 
far from wishing to enrich their language with new acquisi- 
tions, the French seem to have been endeavoring to retrench 
its luxuriancy. Whoever has read Montaigne^s Essays will 
easily perceive, how many manly and majestic expressions 
have died away, and how much the energy and copiousness 
of this language have been impaired during the last three . 
centuries. 

But the whole of this argument is grounded on a sup- 
position, that the richest languages are those which have 
borrowed most ; which is proved to be false by the acknow- 
ledged copiousness of Greek, which however is of all lan- 
guages the least indebted to others. His objections to 
Latin poetry are rather singular. He censures the additions 
of such epithets as paint the object in its own coloring, such 
as brindled when applied to a lion, and such as mark the 
principal temples or countries in which the divinity in ques- 
tion seemed most to delight; such as Lydian Apollo, Cyprian. 
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progress; no indistinct murmnrs choke its closes : 
it glides from the lips with facility, and it delights 



Venug. He is therefore unmercifully severe on the two 
following lines of Horace — 

O quae beatam. Diva, tenes Cyprum, et, 
Memphim carentem Sithonia nire *, 

Carm. lib* iii. Od. xxvi. 

as encumbered with circumstances introduced merely for 
the purpose of filling up the verse. This penetrating critic 
had never, it seems, discovered that the ancient poets ex- 
celled in painting, and that to retrench such exquisite pic- 
tures in Horace or Virgil (for we speak only of the Latins) 
is as absurd as it would be to expunge the temples, moun- 
tains, and streams that throw such glory and freshness over 
Claude Lorraine's landscapes. Rhyme, he finds delightful, 
enchanting, and far pi-eferable to metre. French verse, it is 
true, tires sooner than Latin, and now and then lulls the 
reader to sleep. But this is the natural effect of its fluency, 
clearness and harmony, while Virgil (so happy is this critic 
in his instances) is not quite so well understood, nor of 
course read with so much ease and avidity. The elisions 
in Latin verse are rough and intolerable : in French owing 
to the £ muet all smoothness. The following eulogium on 
his own language cannot be perused without a smile at the 
simplicity of the writer. The exclamation with which it 
commences, is truly comic. — ** Notre langue est si belle, 
quand on scait s'en servir ! Elk tient plus de Vesprit et depend 
moins des organes du corps que toute autre: il nefaut ni parler 
de la gorge, ni ouvrir beaucoup la bouche,frapper de la langue 
contre les dents, ni ** faire des signes et des gestes,** comme il 

me 

* O Goddess of Cyprus and Memphis, that know 
Nor the coldness or weight of love-chilling snow* 

Francis. 
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the ear with its folness^ its sc^ness^ and its har* 
inony. As its grammar approaches nearer Latin^ 



me sembk que font la plupart des etrangers quand ils parlent la 
langue de kurs pay*/*''— The French r is not a very smooth 
letter, nor b the u very easily pronounced by any but 
Frenchmen f- With regard to the other letters, the palate, 
teeth and lips are relieved from all exertion by the action of 
the nose. The French, as we at least are apt to suppose, 
are not deficient in gesture. Latin (so says Mons Le La- 
boureur) is monotonous, because all its vowels are pro* 
nouDced with equal force. French is agreeably varied, 
because its vowels are frequently half uttered. Here the 
author forgets (what his countrymen are very apt to forget, 
as they have no prosody in their language) the difference of 
quantity in Latin, a difference which gives rise to so much 
variety and harmony ; and in the next place he seems to con- 
sider indistinct sounds as pleasing; an opinion, I believe, 

peculiar 

* '* Our language is so beautiful, when the speaker knows 
how to make use of it! ^ It belongs more to the mind, and 
depends less upon the bodily organs, than any other : it is 
aot necessary either to speak from the throat, or to open the 
mouth wide, or to strike the tongue against the teeth, or to 
make signs and gestures, as it appears to me that the 
greatest part of foreigners do, when they speak the language 
of their country.*' 

t Rough and uncouth pronunciation was imputed to the 
French at an early period. Bibuli gutturis barbara ferttas 

naturali quodam fragore, quasi plaustra per gradus 

confuse sonantia, rigidas voces jactat • • • says John the 
Deacon. 

" The savage barbarity of their dry throats 

sends forth harsh sounds, with a natural rattling, like that 
of a waggon confusedly clattering over steps.^ 
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it is more congenial to onr infant »tadii^, an4 may 
therefore be acquired with the greater facility. 



peculiar to himself. French, he says, has a greater variety of 
terminations, and of course more grace, more amenity than 
any other language. Latin, Italian, Spanish, and almost 
every other, have always the same final letter. Had the 
author ever read ten lines of those languages he could not 
have made such a remark. He complains of the frequent 
recurrence of the letter m in Latin ; in French, though re- 
tained in spelling, it is in pronunciation changed into n. 
The truth is, that in French both m and n final are con- 
founded together in the same nasal sound, and lost in a 
grunt; so that the nicest ear can scarce distinguish between 
fin and /aim. 

Both the disputants find Virgil obscure, and both admit 
the superior harmony of French ; in neither point, I believe, 
will the reader agree with them. Mons. Labour eur at length 
acknowledges, that in copiousness Latin surpasses, but 
to compensate for this humiliating acknowledgment, he 
peremptorily requires that his antagonist should confess, 
that French words are better and more naturally arranged 
than in Latin. This indeed is the great boast of French 
grammarians, who fill whole pages with encomiums on the 
admirable .arrangement, the method, the perspicuity of their 
language. If we may believe them* every object is placed 
in the sentence in the very order in which it occurs to the. 
mind. Of the force, the beauty, and oftentimes the neces- 
sity, of inversion in prose as well as in poetry, there is, 
I believe, no doubt; of course a language which, like 
French, is not ausceptible of it, must be defective. As for 
the natural order of ideas it has long been a matter of de- 
bate, and many grammarians have maintained that the Latin 
construction is more conformable to it than that of French, 
or of any modern language* Among these, the Abbi Bat* 
teux, in his Belles Lettres, has made some curious Qbser-<> 
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In speaking of French litcratrire I wish to be 
impartial; and most willingly acknowledge that 
onr rivals are a sprightly and ingenious nation; 
that they have long cnltivated the arts and sci* 
ences^ and cnltivated them with success; that their 



rations, and applied tbem to different passages from Ltvy 
and Cicero. The truth seems to be, that the constntctioa 
common to French and most modern dialects is the gram- 
matical, while that of the ancient languages seems to be the 
natural construction. 

The preference given to the monotony of French verse, 
and the regular mediate suspension to the Cesura and feet of 
Latin, is too absurd to be noticed*. 

Mons. Chapentier wrote a dissertation on the excellence 
of the French language, and the propriety of introducing it 
in inscriptions f. This author runs over the same ground as 
the preceding, and indeed the observation on the Latin m is 
taken from him. He complains of the inconvenience arising 
from the full sound given in Latin to every vowel, and the 
monotony resulting from it, and prefers the variety of indis- 
tinct sounds that occur in French, particularly the e muet. 
He forgets the effects of quantity, and will never persuade 
the world that indistinctness is not a defect, and the contrary 
a beauty. He inveighs also against inversion. Of the learn- 
ing of these panegyrists of French literature we may judge 
by a letter of Perrault their chief, who requests his friend to 

point 

* This Le Laboureur composed an epic poem, called 
Charlemagne, and quotes several passages from it in opposi- 
tion to Virgil and Tasso. 

t From a work entitled, Farietes serienses el amusantes 
(Varieties,, serious and eutertaining). Two Vols. 8vo. 1683. 
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lileratare is an inexhaustible source of anQsement 
and instruction ; and that several of their writers 
rank among the great teachers and the benefactors 
of mankind. But after this acknowledgment, I 
must remind them that the Italians were their 
masters in every art and science, and that what- 
ever claims they may have to literary merit and 
reputation they owe them entirely to their first 
instructors.' Here indeed Voltaire himself, how- 
ever jealons on other occasions of the prerogatives 
of his own language,, confesses the obligation. 



point out to him the best ode in Pindar, and the best in Ho- 
race, not being himself able to discover that secret ! 

Voltaire appreciates his own language with more impar- 
tiality than these scribblers, 

Notre langae un peu seche, et sans inversions 
Peut elle subjuguer les autres Nations? 
Nous avons la clarte, Tagrement, la justesse. 
Mais egalerons nous Tltalie et la Grece 7 
Est ce assez, en effet, d'un heureuse clart^, 
£t ne pechons nous pas par Funtfonnit^ ? 

Foltaire, Epiire a Horace* 

Shall our dry language, from inversions free. 
Bend ev'ry foreign nation to its yoke 7 
Pleasing, and clear, and accurate our tongue; 
But can we rival Italy or Greece ? 
And is an happy clearness all-sufficient? 
Does not our uniformity offend 7 

La Harpe in his answer is not quite so modest as his 
master. Ue calls French the language of the Gods ! 
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and candidly declares that France is indebted to 
Italy for her arts^ her sciences^ and even for her 
civilization. In tmth^ the latter country had 
basked in the sunshine of science at least two 
centuries^ ere one solitary ray had beamed upon 
the former ; and she had produced poets, histori- 
ans, and philosophers, whose fame emulates the 
glory of the ancients, ere the language of France 
was committed to paper, or deemed fit for any 
purpose higher than the diaries of a Joirroille, or the 
songs of the Troubadours. To enter into a regular 
comparison of the principal authors in these lan- 
guages^ and to weigh their respective merits in 
the scale of criticism, would be an occupation 
equally amusing and instructive; but at the same 
time it would require more leisure than the travel- 
ler can command, and a work far more compre- 
hensive than the present, intended merely to throw 
out hints which the reader may verify and im- 
, prove at discretion, as the subject may hereafter 
invite. I must therefore confine myself to a very 
few remarks, derived principally from French cri- 
tics^ and consequently of considerable weighty be- 
cause extorted, it must seem^ by the force of truth 
from national vanity. The authority of Voltaire 
may not perhaps be looked upon as decisive, be- 
cause, however solid his judgment^ and however 
fine his taste, he too often sacrificed the dictates 
of both to the passion or the whim of ^be moment^ 
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utid too freqneDtly gave to interest, to rancor, and 
to party, what he owed to truth, to letters, and to 
mankind. Bat it must b^ remembered that these 
defects while they lower his authority as a critic, 
also obscure his reputation as an historian, and 
deprive French literature of the false lustre which 
it has acquired from his renown. And indeed, if 
impartiality be essential to history, Voltaire must 
forfeit the appellation of historian, as his Histmre 
Generate is one continued satire upon religion, in- 
tended by its deceitful author not to inform the 
understanding, but to pervert the faith of the 
reader. Hence the AbH Mably, in his ingenious 
reflections on history, censures the above-men- 
tioned work with some severity, without conde- 
scending to enter into the details of criticism. 

The same author speaks of the other historians 
of his language with contempt, and from the ge- 
neral sentence excepts the Abbi: Vet*tot and Fleury 
only ; exceptions which prove at the same time 
the critic's judgment and impartiality ; for few 
writers equal the former in rapidity, selection, and 
interest, and none surpass the latter in erudition, 
good sense, and simplicity. The same Abbi prefers 
the History of the Council of Trent^ by the well 
known Father Paob Sarpiy to all the histories 
compiled in his own language, and represents it as 
a model of narration, argnraent, and observation. 
We may subscribe to the opinion of this judicious 
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criticy SO well versed m the literature of his own 
cooDtry, witboat the least hesitation^ and extend 
to Italian history in general the superiority which 
be allows to one only, and one who is not the first 
of Italian historians^ either in eloquence or in im- 
partiality. 

In one species of history indeed, the Italians 
justly claim the honor bodi of invention and of 
piiie^eminence, and this honor, not France only but; 
England most, I believe, concede without contests. 
X allude to critical biography, a branch of history. 
ID the highest degree instructive and entertaining^^ 
employed in Italy at a very early period, and caff*» 
ried to the highest perfection by the late learned 
TkaiasckL In French, few productions of the 
kind exist: perhaps the pani^yrical discourses, 
pronounced in the French Academy border nearest 
upon it ; but these compositions, though recom« 
mended by the names of FonteneUCy MasdUon, 
FkchieTy Marmontd, and so many other illustrious 
academicians, are too glittering^ too artificial, and. 
itefined, as well as too trivial and transient in their 
very, nature, to excite much interest, or to fix the. 
attention of the critic. In our own language: 
Johnsofis Lives of the Poets present a fair object of 
comparison^ as far as the plan extends, and per- 
haps in point of execution may be considered by 
many of my readers as master-pieces of style, of 
judgment, and even of eloquence^ equal, if not su-. 
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pmrior, to the Italian. But as the narrow sj^ere 
of the English biographer sinks into insignificance, 
when compared to the vast orbit of the Itah'an 
historian, so their works bear no proportion, and 
cannot of course, be considered as objects of com<^ 
parison. With regard to the execution, Johnson, 
without doubt, surprises and almost awes the 
nsader, by the weight of bis orguments, by the 
strength of bis expression, and by the noiform 
majesty of his language ; hot I know not whether 
the ease, the( grace, and the insinuating familiarity 
of liraboschi may not charm us more, and keep up 
owr attention and our delight much longer. 

In one branch of literature France may have 
the advantage over most modern languages, I 
mean in theological composition : and this ad van* 
tftge she owes to her peculiar circumstances; I 
might say with more propriety, to her misfortunes. 
The Calvinistic opinions prevalent in Geneva had 
been propagated at an early period of the reforma-* 
tion in the southern provinces of France, and in a 
short space of time made such a progress, that 
their partisans conceived themselves numerous 
enough to cope with the established Church, and 
perhaps powerful enough to overturn it. They 
first manifested their zeal by insults and threat*, 
then proceeded to deeds of blood and violence, and 
at length involved their country in all the horrors 
of civil war, anarchy, and revolution. In the in* 
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terim, the pen was etaployed a» well as^ the airiyrdy 
and while the latter called forth all the exertions 
of the body^ the former brought into action all the 
energies of the mind. 

During more than a century^ war and contro^ 
versy raged with equal fury, and whatever the opi* 
nion of the reader may be upon the subject in de- 
bate, he will probably agree with me^ that Cal^ 
t^nisai, defeated alike in the field of battle and in 
^ nobler contest of argnment, was compelled to 
rmga the double palm of victory to the genius of 
ber adversary. In the course of the debate, and 
particularly towards its close, great talents ap- 
peared, and much ingennity and learning were 
displayed on both sides ; till the respective parties 
seem to have united all their powers in the per* 
sons of two champions^ Claude and Bossuet. Though 
nature had been liberal in intellectual endowments 
to both the disputants, and though all the means 
of art had been employed to improve the gifts of 
.Aatore, yet the contest was by no meails equal be^ 
tween them ; and after .having been worsted in 
every onset, the Elder at length 'sunk under the 
superiority of the Prelate. But, if the victim can 
derive any credit from the hand that fells it, Claude 
and Calvinism may boast that the illustrious Bos^ 
9uet was alone capable, and alone worthy, to give 
the fatal blow that put an end at once to the 
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glwy, and almost ta the existence of the party in 
France^ 

Bosmet was indeed a great maoi and one of 
those extraordinary minds which at distant inter- 
vals seem as if deputed from a superior region, to 
enlighten and to astonish mankind. With all the 
originality of genios, be was free from its eccen- 
tricity and intemperance. Sublime without obscu- 
rity, bold ye]t acci^rate, splendid and yet simple at 
th^ same time, he awes, elevates, and delights hie 
yeadei;s, overpowers all resistance, and leads them 
Tfilling captives to join and to share his triompb. 
The defects of his style arise from the imperfec** 
^fm of his dialect ; and perhaps, he could not 
l^ave given a stronger proof of the energies of his 
n)ind, than in compelling the French language it- 
self to become the vehicle of sublimity. His works, 
therefore, are superior to all other controversial 
writings in ;his own, or in any other language. 

In Italian there are, I believe, none of that 
description : there was no difference of opinion on 
the subject, and of course no controversy : a defi-' 
ciency in their literature abundantly compensated 
by the absence of penal laws, and of insolence on 
one side; and on the other, of animosity and of 
degradation. 

We have just reason to lament, that a language 
so inferior in every respect as French, should ha^ve 
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been allowed to acquire such an ascendancy as to 
be deemed even in England a necessary accom-* 
plisbment^ and made in some degree an integral 
part of yoathfiil education. If a common m^ium 
of commnnication between nations be necessary, as 
it undoubtedly is, it would have been prudent to 
bave retained the language most generally known 
in civilized nations, which is Latin ; especially as 
this language is the mother of all the polished ^dia- 
lects now used in Europe, has the ad vantage, of 
being the clearest, the roost regular, and the easiest; 
and moreover, was actually in possession, at the 
very' time when it pleased various courts to adopt, 
with the dress and other fopperies of France, its 
language also* Reason might reclaim against the 
absurdity of preferring a semi-barbarous jargon, to 
a most ancient, a most beautiful, and a most per- 
fect language ; but the voice of reason is seldom 
heard, and yet more seldom listened to at courts, 
where fashion, that is the whim of the monarch 
or of the favorite, is alone consulted and followed 
even in all its deformities and all its extravagan- 
cies. 

But that which escaped the observation of the 
courtier ought to have attracted the attention of 
the minister, who might have discovered by reflec- 
tion or by experience, the advantages which a ne- 
gotiator derives from the perfect knowledge of the 
language which he employs, and the extreme ioi,- 

VOL. IV. Q 
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policy of conceding these advantages to oor ene* 
mies. In order to form a jost idea of the impor^ 
tance of this concession, we need only observe the 
snperiority which a Frenchman assumes^ in Capi^- 
tals where his language is supposed to be that of 
good company, snch as Vienna^ and jmrticnlarly 
Petersburg, and contrast with that superiority) his 
humble appearance in London or in Rome, where 
be cannot pretend to snch a distinction. In the 
former cities he feels himself at home, and consi* 
ders himself as the first in rank^ because the first 
in language; in the latter, the consciousness of 
being a foreigner checks his natural confidence 
and imposes upon him, however reluctant, the re- 
served demeanor inseparable from that character. 
Now, in all diplomatic meetings, French is the 
language of discussion, and consequently^ the 
French negotiator displays bis faculties with the 
•ame ease and with the same certainty of applause 
as in his own saloon^ surrounded with a circle of 
friends at Paris. The English envoy on the con- 
trary finds his natural reserve increased, and all his 
powers paralyzed by a sensation of inferiority in 
the use of the weapons which he is obliged to em- 
ploy, and by a conviction that the eloquence of his 
adversary must triumph over his plain, unadorned, 
and probably ill-delivered statements. To this dis- 
advantage we may, perhaps, attribute the observa- 
tion so often repeated, that France recovers in the 
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cabinet all she loses in the field : an observation^ 
which, if it does not wound oor pride^ ought at 
least to awaken onr caution. 

But this diplomatic evil is not the only, nor 
the greatest, mischief that results from this absurd 
preference: it moreover enables our enemies to 
disseminate their political principles, co carry on 
intrigues, to multiply the means of sednction,- and 
to insure, by the agency of numberless scribblers,' 
pamphleteers, poetasters, Sec the success of their 
dark and deep laid projects. They are already 
endowed with too many means of mischief, and 
possess all the skill and activity requisite to give 
them effect. 

tot sese vertit in ora. 
Tarn seevae facies> tot pullulat atra colubrid *, 

Mn. lib. vu. «9; 

Why should we voluntarily increase their powers 
of attack, and by propagating tbdr language, open 
a wider field of action to their baneful influence? 
Such conduct surely borders nptfn in&tuation. 

In the next place, the propagation of the 
French language has produced no better effects in 



* So frightful are the forms the monster takes. 
So fierce the hissinga of her speckled snakes. 

Dryden. 
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literatare than in policy. If France has fornisbed 
the Republic of Letters witb some 6nisbed modelf^ 
of tbeatrical excellence, some exqaisite specimens 
af ecclesiastical oratory, and an immense collec- 
tion of memoirs, the only branches in which she 
confessedly excels; she has, on the other hand, 
inundated Europe with friyolons compositions, 
erotic songs, and lovesick novels, by which she 
has warped the public taste from the classical 
rectitude of the preceding centuries ; and inverting 
the natnral process of the mind, turned it from 
bold and manly contemplations to languid and 
enervating trifles. Nay, she has done more. For 
the last sixty years, the genius of France, like one 
of those Furies* sometimes let loose to scourge 
mankind, and to ripen corrupted generations for 
destruction, has employed all its talents and all its 
attractions to confound the distinction of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood, to infect the 
heart with every vice, and to cloud the under- 
standing with «very error; to stop for ever the 
two great sources of human dignity and felicity, 
Truth and Virtue; and to blot out of the mind of 



* Cui tristia bella 

Ineque insiduBque et noxia crimina cordi. 

iSn. vii. 326. 

Ooe who delights in wan and human woes. 

Dryden. 
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man^ the very Sun and soul of the inteHectoal 
worlds even the Divinity himself. Siich is the 
unvarying tendency of almost all the works which 
have issued from the French press, and been cir^* 
cnlated in all the countries of Enrope during the 
period above-mentioned, from the volnminons and 
cumbersome Encyclopedic down to the Declama* 
tions of Fdlney or the Tales of Marmontel^ en petit 
format (in duodecimo), for the accommodation of 
travellers. The truth is, that the appellation of 
French literature, at, present, seems confined to 
the works of Voltaire and of his diciples, that is, 
to the infidel faction, excluding the nobler sped* 
mens of French genins, the productions of the 
age of Louis XIV« and of the period immediaiely 
following that monarch's demise : and if we wish 
to know the effects which this literature produces 
on the human mind, we need only cast our eyes 
upon those who are most given to it, and the 
countries where it flourishes most. We shall find 
that impiety and immorality keep pace with it in 
private and public life, and that domestic and na*- 
tional disorder and misery are its constant and in* 
separable companions. France, where the pesti^ 
Jence begun» first felt its consequences, and still 
bleeds under its scourge. The Prussian court, 
actually degraded and despised, smarts under the 
punishment brought upon the monarchy by the 
French principles of the atheistic Frederic. The 
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Russian capital^ now the theatre of every dark 
intrigne^ treacherous plot, and fonl todnlgence^ 
jmy eve long have reason to corse the iinpolioj 
43>f Catherine, who, by eocoaraging the language 
add tlie opinions of France, sowed the seeds .of 
death and of dissolution in the bosom of her 
empire, 

Vipeream inspirahs animam *. 

Mn. vii, 351. 

The late unhappy sovereign fell a victim to their 
increasing influence; and it is difficult to say, 
whether the same passions, working on the same 
principles, may not at some future period produce 
a similar catastrophe. Such are the consequences 
of partiality to French literaiture, and such the 
last great curse vehich that nation, at all periods of 
its history the bane and the torment of the human 
species, has, in these latter times, brought upon 
'the civilized world. Now let me ask once mot^, 
in the name of truth and of virtue, of interest and 
of patriotism, by what fatality Europe is doomed 
to encourage a language, the instrument of so 
muG^ mischief, and to propaigate a literature, the 
vehicle of poison and of desolation ? What can 



The fiery serpent skims .... 
His baleful breath inspiring, as h% glides. 

. Drtfdmt* 
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indace tier, by si^plying means of commanica- 
tioD^ and facilitatiDg the progress of armies already 
too rapid and too snocessfal, to famish weapons 
of assault to a giant Power, that massacres her 
tribes, and ravages her fairest provinces : and thus 
to prepare the way for her own final snbjection? 
Snrely soch impolitic condact most be the last 
degree of blindness, the ntmcst point of pablie 
infatuation ^. 



* My reader, if partial to French, must excuse me, if in 
opposition to his taste and to the opinion of all the French 
acad^nies, and their numerous dependents and flatterers, I 
have given to that language the appellation of barbarous* 
If we take this epithet in the Roman, that is, in its proper 
sense, we may surely apply it with strict propriety to a lan- 
guage which, in its construction and pronunciation, has de- 
viated more than any other from the excellencies and the 
harmony of the parent tongue. To prove these two points, 
we need bat open any French book, particularly if a tranda- 
tion, and one page only will be sufficient to show, a» I have 
already observed, its opposition to the freer and manlier ar- 
rangement of Latin ; and as for the second, he who has heard 
the natives of different countries read Latin, will acknowledge 
that the French tends more direody and more effectvally 
than any European pronunciation, to untune the sweetness 
and to debase tiie acknowledged majesty of the Roman dia- 
lect. Nor is this opinion either new or peculiar ; if it were, 
it might be attributed to that dislike to French utterance in- 
herent in the natives of this country; but it is common lo 
Germans, Portuguese, Spaniards, and Italians ; and as these 
latter may be considered the best judges because they have 
the most delicate ear, I shall quote the Ahbate Deninaf who, 
in one of his academical discourses, expressly asserts, iJitt 
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Bat, it may be asked, where is the remedy? 
The remedy is at hand. We have our choice ot 
two languages, either of which may be adopted 
as a general medium of communication, not only 
without inconvenience, but even with advantage 
^«— Latin and Italian. Latin is the parent of all 
the refined languages in Europe ; the interpreter 
of the great principles of law and of justice, or, in 
other words, of jurisprudence in all its forms, and 
with all its applications; it is the depository of 
wisdom and of science, which every age, from the 
fall of Carthage down to the present period, has 
continued to enrich with its productions, its in- 
ventions, its experience : it still continues the ne- 



of all European languages, French is, in construction and in 
accent, the most contrary to the phraseology and the harmony 
aof Latin, 

But I wish not only to apply the term barbarous to the. 
language, but to extend it still farther, to many of its authors, 
who surpassed the barbarians in barbarism, and formed a 
prefect which would have shocked the Goths and Vandals 
. thepiselves. This anti-classical project was no other than 
the total suppression of the ancient languages, by excluding 
them from the regular course of youthful studies, and sub- 
- «tituting in their place lectures on French literature, mathe- 
' matics, chemistry, &c. The disposition of the present go- 
yemment in France is expressed, and its motives are pointed 
out with satirical delicacy, in the dedication of a work just 
{Hiblished, entitled Herculanensia, by Sir William Drummond 
^Itnd B. Walpole, Esq. 
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cessary and indispensable accomplishment of the 
gentleman and of the scholar, and is the sole 
introdnction to all the honorable and liberal pro* 
fessions. It still remains the most widely spread 
of all languages, and its grammar is jnstly re- 
garded for its clearness^ its facility, and its con- 
sistency as the General grammar. Why then 
•honld we not adopt as an universal medinm of 
interconrse, this language universally understood ; 
and why not restore to it the privilege which it 
had ever enjoyed, till the fatal conquests of Louis 
XIV. spread the language and the vices of France 
over half the subjugated Continent ? 

I need not enlarge upon the advantages that 
wonld result from the adoption of Latin, or shew 
how much it would disencumber and facilitate the 
progress of education : this much, however I will 
observe, that the energy and the magnanimity of 
the Roman authors in this supposition made com* 
mon, might kindle once more the flame of liberty 
in Europe, and again man the rising generation 
now dissolved in luxury and in effeminacy. 

But, if in spite of taste and of reason, this 
noble language must be confined to our closets and 
a modern dialect must be preferred to it, Italian, 
without doubt, is the most eligible, because it pos«- 
sesses the most advantages and is free from every 
4>bjection. Of its advantages, I have already 
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spoken; of its exemption from evils to which 
French is liable, I. need to say hot a few words. 
It can have not political inconvenience ; it is not 
the language of a rival nation. Italy pretends not 
to universal dominion, either by sea or by land ; 
it administers to the pleasures without alarming 
the fears of other nations. Its langoage is that of 
poetry and of mosic; it is spread over all the 
wide^xtended coasts, and through all the innn- 
merable islands of the Mediterranean, and has^ at 
least, a classic; ooiversality to recommend it to the 
traveller who wisheb to visit the regions ennobled 
by the genius and by the virtues of antiquity. 
The general tenor of Italian is pore and holy. 
None 'of its great authors were infected with im* 
foety, and not one of its oelebrated ' works is 
tinctured^ even in the slightest degree, with that 
poisonous ingredient. I have already mentioned 
the ease with which it may be acquired: all its 
sounds may be found in every language ; and if it 
be difficult, perhaps impossible, for foreigners to 
acquire all the graces of its modulation, they may, 
with very little labor make themselves masters of 
its essential parts, so as to express themselves with 
facility and with perspicuity. 

But it may perhaps be objected, that a change 
of diplomatic langnage might at present be dif*- 
ficnlt, if not impossible. The difficulty is not so 
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great as may be imagined *• What has bdeo done 
may be done again. Let any one of the greater 
Courts declare its intention of commnnicatiBg with 
foreign ministers only in its own language^ or in 
Latin or Italian, and a revolntion in this respect 
will be brought about without delay or opposition. 
That this change is desirable^ and that it would 
Wing with it many political, literary, and eveti 
moral advantages can scarcely be dispoted-; and 
that jt may take place at some future period is by 
no naeans imprpbable-f. 



* This revolution might have been effected in Vienna in 
the year 1794, that is, shortly after the commencement of 
•the revolutionary war, if the court had supported the Anti- 
Grallican spirit of the gentry and the people, who pretty 
generally came to a resolution to dismiss all French teachers, 
and to forbid in their families the use of that language upon 
any occasion : a similar disposition was manifested in ttie 
y^r 1806 in Petersburg, in a much higher quarter, as the 
Emperor is said to have publicly declared, that he never 
expected to be addressed in any language but English and 
Russian, but in neither case was this patriotic resolution 
supported; the burghers of Vienna resumed thdr French 
grammars, and the Emperor Alexander submitted to French 
influence. 

t How much the rejection of their language annoys and 
mortifios the Frendi Cabinet appears from the angry expres- 
f^ons of Bonaparte^ complaining that, in the late negotia- 
tions (of 1806) the English Ministry wished to lengthen 
and perplex the discussions, by the introduction of Latin 
forms, &c. 
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Italian was id the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, what French has been in the eighteenth^ 
with this difference^ that the former language 
owed to its own intrinsic merits that extension 
which the latter acquired by the preponderance of 
•French power. When that power declines, and 
it is too gigantic and too oppressive to last^ the 
langnage will decline with it, and again return to 
its natural limits ; but what language will succeed 
it; it is not easy to conjecture. Italian has its 
intrinsic excellence and its superior literature to 
recommend it; but English with similar though 
inferior claims, is supported by fashion, a very 
powerful ally, by influence commensurate with the 
known world, and by renown that spreads from 
pole to pole. It is already the language of com- 
merce as French is that of diplomacy ; and while 
the one is confined to courts and Capitals, the 
other spreads over continents and islands, and is 
the dialect of the busy and the active in every 
quarter of the globe. With such a weight on its 
side it is possible, even probable, that the scale 
will preponderate in favor of English ; a prepon- 
derance which may flatter our vanity, but cannot 
promote our interest, as it will increase an in- 
fluence already exorbitant, and expose us more 
and more to the jealousies and the suspicions of 
JBurope. 

After all, it is very difiicult to determine, 
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whether any human efforts can inflaence the fate 
of languages, or abridge or prolong their destined 
duration. We move along in a vast ftineral pro^ 
cession, which conveys individuals, kingdoms^ and 
empires, with their passions^ their monuments, 
their languages, to the tomb. The Greeks and 
Romans precede us in the paths of oblivion ; a 
faint mormer of their languages reaches our ears, 
to subside ere long in utter silence. Shall our les^ 
perfect dialects be more fortunate, and can typo* 
graphic art impart to them an immortality that 
fate refused to the beauty of Greece and to the 
majesty of Rome ? I know not ; but I can scarce 
expect such a distinction. One consolation how- 
ever offers itself amid this general wreck of man^ 
of his works, and of his inventions; it is, that 
new political associations arise from the dissolu- 
tion of kingdoms and empires, and call forth with 
increased vigor and ii^terest the energies and the 
virtues of the human heart : that new combinations 
of sound spring from the decay of fading languages, 
affording fresh expressions to the understanding, 
and opening other fields to the imagination; and 
that thus all the shifting scenery and the ceaseless 
vicissitudes of the external world, tend only to 
develop the powers of the mind^ and finally to 
promote the gradual perfection of the intellectual 
system. 
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RELIGION. 

VII. The traveller who wishes to form, a jast 
idea of the religion of Italy, or indeed of any other 
European territory, would do well to consider that 
in all Chri^ian conntries the same Gospel is pro* 
fessed, and of course the same principal articles 
of belief are* admitted, the same moral duties are 
prescribed, and enforced by the same sanction 
of eternal rewards and punishments ; or in other 
words, that Faith, Hope, and Charity, form the 
spirit and the essence of Christianity, in whatever 
manner it may be taught, or wheresoever esta- 
blished. When we inquire therefore, concerning 
the religion of a country, we mean to ask whether 
these Christian virtues influence its inhabitants 
more or less than they do those of other Christian 
countries, and according as this influence is per- 
ceptible in public and private life, we form a 
favorable or unfavorable opinion. The exterior of 
religion, that is the forms and the ceremonies of 
worship, with the administration and police of 
ecclesiastical government, the Protestant traveller 
will, if he be consistent, abandon to the taste, the 
feelings, and the judgment of the publie ; certain 
that no form or ritual contrary to these grand 
agents in human aflfairs, by whatever authority it 
may be supported, will long prevail in any country. 
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If we examine the religion of Italy upon these 
principles, we shall find moch to praise^ and some- 
thing perhaps to admire. 

In attendance on public worship, the Italians 
are universally regular, and thongh such constant 
attendance may not be considered as a certain evi^ 
dence of sincere faith, yet every reader of reflec- 
tion will admit, that it is incompatible with either 
infidelity or indifference. These latter vices are 
indeed very rare in this country, and entirely con- 
fined to a few individuals of the higher class, and 
to some officers in the army, who resigning their 
religion with their patriotism^ have meanly con- 
descended to adopt the fashions and the opinions 
of revolutionary France. Interest, the only 
motive that can induce men to act in opposition 
to their conviction and feelings, reaches only a 
few ostensible characters, and excepting nnder 
certain persecuting governments, cannot extend 
to the multitude. 

Nor is the devotion of the Italian confined to 
public service. The churches are almost always 
open ; persons of regular life and of independent 
circumstances generally visit some or other of them 
every day : and individuals of every condition may 
be seen at all hours, on their knees, engaged in 
prayer or meditation ^. Such instances of unaf- 

* '^ C'est un usage pieux des Gatholiques^ et qu« nous 
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fected devotion often melt tbe heart of the pious 
traveller^ and have, not nnfreqnently, extorted an 
approving exclamation from observers in other 
respects blinded by early prejndice, or inflamed by 
polemic animosity. If the reader be inclined to 
condemn such practices as superstitions or as fa<^ 
vorable to idleness, let him open the Gospel 6rst, 
and examine well both its words and its spirit ; 
then let him consider how many minutes are 
trifled away by the busiest and most active in the 
coarse of the day ; and finally let him remember 
how many cares corrode tbe human heart, which 
He only, who wove its tissue, can remove or 
mitigate. 

The number of persons who receive the sacra* 
ment, and the becoming gravity of their deport- 
ment on this solemn occasion^ will be another 
source of edification to a sincere Christian, who. 



devrioDS imiter/' says Madame De Stael with her usual grace 
and feeling, ^* de laisser les eglises toujours ouvertes ;ily a 
tant de moments aii Van epreuve le besoin de cet asile, et jamais 
on n'y entre sans ressentir una emotion qui fait du bein k 
Vame, et lui rend, comme une ablution sainte, sa force et sa 
puret^/ VAUemagne, Vol. i. Chap. 7. 

** It is a pious custom of the Cathohes, and one which 
we should do well in imitating, to leave the churches always 
open : there are so many moments when we feel the want of 
such an asylum; and one never enters into them without 
feeling an emotion which is beneficial to the soul, and like an 
jioly ablution^ gives it back its vigor and its purity." 
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of irbatioeTerdeoomiDation he may be, mast.al-. 
ways rejoice io seeing this affecting Rite, ofteP: 
renewed and duly frequented. I say nothing pf 
the namberless reh'gious practices intemroven in 
(be life of an Italian, and incorporated with the 
whole bosiness and very substance of his existence,, 
becaose I am aware that they are regarded by the. 
hoik of my readers as marks rather of superstition 
fluiii of piety*. 

£xtemal practices, I know fall well, have often 



* One observation, howeTer, I must make, in conjuoction 
with a very learned and pious prelate of the Established 
Church (Bishop Butler in his Charge to the Clergy of Dur-' 
ham) that soch occasional memorandums are too much neg- 
](e«(ed in l^gland, and that he who observes them with pru- 
dence and discrimination performs a rational and useful act 
of Christian devotion. In fact, when an Italian, passing be- 
fore a crucifix, takes off his hat, he means not to honor the- 
wood or the bronze of which the image may be composed, 
but to express his reverence and gratitude towards the sacred 
person thus represented in the attitude of a victim. When 
he shews a similar respect to a picture of the Virgin, he 
means not to adore a creature, but to express his veneration 
for the most perfect model of virgin modesty, and of mater- 
nal fondness, on record in the holy Writings. As for the 
Ettcharistic Elements, whatsoever opinion may be entertained 
of their mystic nature, yet they are universally acknovrledg- 
ed to be the most sacred and the most impressive symbols of 
the sufferings and death of the Redeemer; the respect, 
therefore, shewn to them, in which deficiency is perhaps 
laore blameable than excess, must ratber edify than offend a 
devout and sensible Christian. 

VOL, IV. R 
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been employed by the hypocrite as a eoBVOfitent 
maftk, and still more freqaently^ perhaps, nim^ 
by the libertine as a compensation and exente; 
but I eoncei^e tliat notwithstanding aneh pervei^ 
sion of motive, they are, when generally observidi 
a proof convincing and satisfactory of the aineerttf 
and activity of national faith. 

Bot to torn from the exterior of religion tm 
practices more connected with its internal m^ 
most essential qualities, and conseqnently i>etter 
adapted to the feelings of Englishmen in general, 
I will venture to assert, that no coantry exhibits 
more splendid examples of pnbHc benevolence, 
or furnishes more affecting instances of private 
charity, than Italy. Christian conntries, in gene*- 
ral (for there are some exceptions) and our awn 
in particular^ are not deficient in the number and 
endowments of public establishments for tbo 
relief of suffering humanity j but even in this re- 
spect, whoever has visited and examined the hos- 
pitals of Rom^, Naples, Genoa, Venice, and Milan, 
will readily admit, that Italy has the honoraUo 
advantage of surpassing all the kingdoms of 
Europe in the number and the magnificence of 
her charitable foundations. To describe these 
edifices in detail, ivould require a separate work 
of considerable extent ; and it will be sufficient 
perhaps to inform the reader, that there is no 
disease of body, no distress of mind, no visitation 
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of ProvJdeBtt, to vrhiflh tbe lMi«Min inriii u Jiable^ 
film its first appearance till ks fioal deposition M 
the gorve, wkioh is not relieved widi tenderness^ 
and provided fisr, if bejwnd relief, with a prodi^ 
galitj of charity seldom witnessed elsewiieve 4^. 
Hmnever one or two instaoces maj be ueeesssrry 
ior expianatioB* We liaTe in EogUiid such estaib* 
UsluBents as Fowidltng Hospitals; but erery body 
knows wliat jnteiieftt and reoommendation are sio* 
cessary to introduce an unfortnnate infant into 
aseh asyinora. In many of the gtteatt towns of 
ItaJy^ and in several of the smaller, soob hospitals 
may be fiMnd, asMl to aToid tbe evils of exposure 
with r^ard to the chiM^ and to spare the delicacy 



* It has been justly observed^ that heneficent estabUsh- 
ments owe ibtir origin to Christianity, and that the Greeks 
aad'syenthe RoniaiiSy hswsoever humane is mom respeets, 
had little or so idea of such loadiods of relief. The only 
institution, or rather regulation,' that bears any resemblance 
to any branch of our public charities is the provision made 
by Tmjaa fcr the education of the ddldrea of the poor m 
Rove first, and aftetjrards extended to Jtoly at large* The 
youngerPliny extols this institution with becoming eloquence. 
The mode in which the expence wfts defrayed deserves to be 
recorded. Tlie legal interest of money was Ihen twehre per 
cos^.ythe fnperor lent money to sueh Indholders as wished 
to borrow at five per cent, obliging them to pay the iateresA 
into an ofGice opened for the purpose. As the interest was 
low, the number of borrowers was great, and the funds super- 
abundant. — Brotier, Note in Supplement, Hist. Hb. v. — Plin, 
PtLTteg. cap. xxyiii. 
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or die pride of the parent, a box or case: opens to 
the street, turning on a pivot in which the infant 
may be placed at any hour, and upon ringing a 
bell to give notice within, is immediately admitted 
without recommendation or inquiry. One request 
only is made to the parent, and that is to annex a 
paper to inform the administrators whether the 
child be baptized or not, and whether there be any 
disposition in the parent to acknowledge it at a 
future period. 

* The hospital of Si. Michael^ situated in the 
Ripa Grande^ on the banks of the Tiber j is perhaps 
unequalled in its extent, endowment, and utility. 
Its front spreads along the river side, five hundred 
feet in length, and fifty in height ; to it are annex- 
ed a magnificent church, a copious library, schools 
and work-rooms. It admits foundlings, orphans, 
and friendless children, decayed tradesmen, time- 
worn servants, and the aged of all descriptions, 
when forlorn and helpless. The latter it supplies 
with every assistance spiritual and corporal, neces- 
sary to their years and infirmities. The former 
are nursed, educated, instructed in languages or 
trades, as their abilities and dispositions seem to 
require, and when they have learned some art or 
method of procuring a livelihood, they are dis- 
missed from the hospital with a complete suit of 
dothes, and a sum of money amounting to five 
pounds. Both sexes are admitted, but lodged in 
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different wings of the hospital, and kept carefiilly 
separate even in the chnrch. 

I pass over in silence the superb Hospital of 
St. John LateraTiy occapying one half of the vast 
palace annexed to that cathedral, and containing 
isix hundred patients ; and the numberless similar 
establishments that truly grace and almost conse- 
crate the fourteen regions or districts of this parent 
of cities, the Capital of the christian and civilized 
world*. 

On the subject of hospitals I shall only add^ 
that in many of them the sick are attended, and 
the ignorant instructed, by persons who devote 
themselves voluntarily to that disgusting and labo- 
rious task, and perform it with a tenderness and a 
delicacy which personal attachment, or the still 
more active and disinterested principle of Christian 
charity, is alone capable of inspiring. But, besides 
these public establishments, there are benevolent 
institutions, which, though properly speaking of a 
private nature, are widely spread and extensively 



* It is with regret I feel myself obliged to add, that the 
licentiousness of the French soldiers> and the rapacity of 
their generals^ have nearly stripped the Roman hospitals of 
all their furniture, not excepting bedsteads, doors, and even 
windows ; and what is still more distressing, because irreme- 
diable, almost exhausted the funds by which they had been 
supported, by draining the public trea3ury and destroying ih« 
credit of the State. 
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§eit; I alhnle to confrMernitks, or to ne a meMre 
classical appellation. Sodalities. These Sode^ieSj 
or as the name implies^ Companies^ are formed by 
the ineihintarj agreement of a certain ammber of 
charitable persons, who onite tc^ether m order tsi 
relieve more effeetaally some particnlanr species of 
distress. Tbns, one of these benevolent societies 
devotes its attention to the wants of btimldfe bat 
decent families, and contrives to administer its 
alms in snch a manner as to supply their necessi^ 
ties, and yet spare their honorable feelmgs. An- 
other pays oflF debts contracted mider the pressvre 
of nnavoidable distress, and restoresr the indu9- 
trions snfferer to liberty and to labor. A thivA 
undertakes to visit gaols, and to furnish amiana of 
comfort to sucb prisoners as are friendless and 
forsaken. A foarth discovers the obscure aiad 
forlorn sick, supplies them with medicines^ and 
professional assistance; if they recover, aflbrda 
them nutritive food while in a state of cwnrafes*- 
cence; if they die, pays the ezpencea of tbcir 
funeral, and accompanies them with decent cere- 
mony to the grave*. 

As I do not mean to enumerate all these ha* 
mane and truly Cbrisliofn associations, I pass o¥sr 



* Tke Nsder may i«coll€ct, Aat saTeral of diese dlaii* 
ts|da ssektiss have bsea eaaaMiated ia the ascoimft gwsasC 
th« Hospitals at Naples. 
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in ailenoe tbMe wbo nutke it tbeir objtet to in^ 
stroQt Ignorant yovtb and to portion virgin inno^ 
ceaee ; I need only aay^ that every want and ^very 
jniafortaii€ are certain of meeting with correspond- 
ing raantanee from some band or other of gene- 
rous brethren: and tbetrareller who conCemplatea 
the unweared exeitions of so many individoaU 
united for such noble pnrposes, will be obliged to 
acknowledge^ that in no conntry has charity aa» 
•nitied so many forms, or tried so many arts, to 
discover and to assnage the complicated varieties 
of human misery. These associations are com- 
posed principally of the middling classes, because 
in all countries these classes possess the greatest 
share of virtue and of cooipassion ; yet, the most 
exalted characters for rank, fortune, and talents, 
enrol their names among them/ and freqaently 
distingnish themselves by their zeal and by their 
activity in the career of benevolence* On all pnblic 
occasions, it is true, the members wear a dress 
that disguises and levels all ranks, under an ap>* 
pearance, grotesque and ridiculous perhaps in the 
eyes of a stranger, but very well contrived to stifle 
that vanity which is so ofien the stimulus and the 
bane of puUie generosity. 

From these superabundant funds of public and 
private diarities, the poor of Italy, a class mora 
numerous there than in mo^ other countries, 
owing ks general to its great population, and ift 
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particular to the stagnating commerce, the decliii«> 
ing mannfactores, and the narrow policy of many 
of its States, are supported with comfort to them* 
selves and with a certain sense of independence, 
without the oppressive burthen of poor rates, so 
inadequate to their object and so galling to the 
community. 

After these details, in which I am not con* 
scions of exaggeration or of misrepresentation, I 
think myself warranted in concluding, that a Re* 
ligion which thus manifests its influence by so 
many effusions of devotion, and by so many deeds 
of benevolence, must be, or I know not what can 
be, true genuine Christianity. 

Before I drop this subject, it may be proper to 
say something on the attention paid to the instruc- 
tion of youth in Italy, as we have been assured by 
several travellers, that the lower classes in that 
country are not only neglected but purposely kept 
in a state of ignorance : but in this, as in many 
otber instances, such writers either have allowed 
themselves to be blinded by their prejudices or 
ha:ve given their opinion without the degree of ob* 
servation requisite to ascertain its accuracy. In 
opposition to this partial and injurious represen* 
tation, I shall state the following facts. In the 
diocese of Milan, or to speak more properly, in 
the vast tract of country, included between, the 
Alps and the Apennines, and subject to the visita* 
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tion of the archiepiscopal See of Milan, in every 
parochial chnrch the bell tolls at two o'clock on 
ev^y Sanday in the year^ and all the youth of the 
parish assemhle in the chnrch : the girls are placed 
on one side^ the boys on the other : they are then 
divided into classes according to their ages and 
their progress, and instructed either by the clergy 
attached to the church, or by pious persons who 
voluntarily devote their time to this most useful 
employment ; while the pastor himself goetf from 
class to class, examines sometimes one, sometimes 
another, and closes the whole at four o'clock by a 
catechistical discourse. The writer first observed 
this mode of instruction at Desemano, on the bor- 
ders of the Lago di Garda, then at Mantua, and 
finally, in the Cathedral of Milan, whose immense 
nave and aisles, almost equal in extent to St. Peter's^ 
were then crowded with youths and with children. 
He was struck more than once with the great 
readiness of the answers, and often edified by the 
patience and the assiduity of the teachers. 

In other parts of Italy children are catechised 
regularly, and almost invariably in the parish 
church by their pastor^ and besides these general 
instructions every young person is obliged to at* 
tend a course of instruction for some months pre- 
vious to the first Communion, and again before 
Confirmation. It may perhaps be asked, what the 
catechisms contain, and whether they are com- 
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j^\ed with jodgmeAt and discretioQ^ As I baft 
severftl of theae little tkmentafy book» in my 
possession, I am enabled to answer that tbejF ecwtoio 
M explanation of the Cretdi tke Commaadaiento^ 
tbe Lord's Prayer, and the Sacraments, and ba^fe 
MMietimes annexed an account of tbe festivalfl^ 
fiists, and pablic ceremonies : so that wbateTer re« 
dnndancies tbe Protestant reader may find in tbe 
conspilaticm^ be can never complinn of tbe omis* 
sion or of tbe neglect of essentials* Tbe tratb i»^ 
tad i» spite of prejo&e it most be spoken, tbe 
Iti^B common people are, to aay ibe least, fell at 
well ao^wnled with the troths, tbe duties, and 
the nMvlives i^ rel%km as tbe aame dass m £Wig-* 
hind, and iostanceaof very gross ignorance seldom 
occur Bolesa in tbe raperabondaut popnlation of 
^reat towns and <^ overgrown Capitals. It ia^ I 
know^ generally believed that tbe principal source 
of religions information is shut op in Italy (smd 
kuked in all catholic countries) by the prohtfattioii 
of translated Bibles ; bat this (»pinioft^ though rap- 
ported by tbe miiled anthority of tbe pdiiit and of 
tbe picss, is founded npon a slight mistake. Trmns* 
lationa, when supposed to aker tbe sense or to de* 
gvade tbe dignity of tbe sacred Wriiioga (and 
maay sieh have been circnlated in most countries) 
aie proUbited ; when considered ta tolerabfy ao* 
emratc^ they are allowed aad eaconragedr Of the 
latitf description^ an Italian tran^tioii eaMts, 
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penned with great eteganee, and reccMDiiiieBcM t# 
poUic perusal by no less thnnp^^al mithfnhy. 

Afder this inpartial expoaitkHi, I think it maj 
be fairly eoododed, and my reader^ if one siaglt 
ipark of Cbriatiat) charity glows in his boeooi, will 
rigoiee in tbe condnion ; in the first pkM^ that 
in a country tbiis anperaboonding in works of be* 
nevolence^ 1^ spurtt of charity, that characteristie 
mark of gennine Christianity, mast be alive and 
active; and in the second plaee^that a nation^ fhtu 
nished with so ma»y means of instrnetioi^ canoot 
perish throBgh ignorance of tbe saving doctiinei 
of tbe Gospel. 

But many of my readers may exdaim, widi 
nrprize and impatience : What ! aore then tbe ao- 
connts of Italiaa superstiticm and bigcrtry, whieb 
we have so often read and so often knghed at, att 
fake ? Is there no idolatry in Italy, no priestcrafi^ 
no abuse? Surely, our author must be blinded by 
his partiality, and, in bis entbnsiasm, extend his 
admiration even to the absurdities and tbe defor- 
mities of its corrupted religion. Without doubt, the 
anthor has bis prejudices, and may be infloenced 
not a little perhaps by his enthusiasm ; but bis pve- 
jodices and his enthusiasm lean, he hopes, tdwards 
benevolence, and prompt him to pity and to excase 
the errors of his fellow creatures. He abandons to 
B^urnet, Addidoo, Misson,.&c and to the herd ol 
travellers who follow their traces, the task of imr 
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flamiiig animosity^ and of working up the zeal of 
the reader into fary by misconceived and over- 
charged descriptions. He wishes to loll these 
stormy passions to rest, to reconcile the reader to 
his fellow creatnres beyond the Alps, and to prevail 
upon, him to extend to their abuses and their weak- 
nesses some portion of that indulgence, which he 
seldom refuses to the absurdities and the follies 
that, now and then, attract his attention at home. 
To' answer the above-mentioned query, therefore, 
many abuses, without doubt, may be observed in 
' Italy ; some priestcraft, if by priestcraft be meant 
an interested attempt to work upon the simple 
piety of the people ; but I believe and trust, no 
idolatry. It may here perhaps be expected, that I 
shall amuse my readers with a long enumeration 
of ridiculous pictures, wonder-working images, all- 
powerful indulgencies ; exhibit to their delighted 
eyes, a grotesque line of friars^ 

. White, blacky and grey, and all their trumpery; 

Par. Lost, iii. 475. 

and close the whole with an authentic document, 
giving pardon to past, present, and future sins. 
No ! I have too great a respect for the public un- 
derstanding at present to insult it with such trash, 
and shall endeavor to present to it, as a better en- 
tertainment, some reflections on the origin, the 
progress, and probable reformation of these abuses. 
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Id the regions of the South, where the sky la 
bright and nature beautiful; where the heart is 
warm and the imagination active; external de- 
monstrations baye ever been employed to. express 
feelings too big for utterance, and external shews^ 
introduced to convey impressions and to excite 
sentiments grand and sublime, beyond the reach 
of ordinary language. The demonstrations of re- 
spect used anciently in the East, are well known ; 
Bor is it necessary to recall to the recollection of the 
reader the passages in the Book of Genesis, whichr 
represent Abraham prostrate before his guests^ or- 
Jacob at the feet of Esau, a posture of respect, 
amongst us exclusively confined to the worship of 
the Almighty. It is equally superfluous to ob- 
serve, that the legislator of the Jews, acting under 
the immediate inspiration of Heaven, so far hu* 
mored the oriental fondness for shew, as to pre- 
scribe many minute observances and an annual 
succession of pompous exhibitions. The Greeks 
shared the passions and the propensities of their 
Asiatic neighbors, and display their taste for pa- 
geantry principally in their Games, which were in 
fact their yearly public meetings, where the na- 
tional talents' and character were exhibited to the 
greatest advantage. 

The Romans, a more warlike and a more so- 
lemn people, loved pomp equally but employed it 
better ; and confining it to the grand objects that 
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•coajiial esdativdy tkeir thongfatt^ to Coaqnesl 
and Region, tbey displayed it in the trimnpfat of 
tlieir heroes and in the worship of their gcids. 
But whea the aaocessfisl invasions of tluB bavhan 
fiaoB had for eter dosed the long aeries of the 
fonner ; and when CbristJanity had presasted nb- 
jeets in&aitely more sqjUime and mone anrfid finr 
the exercise of the latter ; then religion beoame 
tfaeir <Mily cocapation^ and took possession et dieir 
minda^ not as a principle ooly^ bat as adonrinees^ 
ittg passion, that 'daimed for itseif the tribute^ 
all their talents and of ail their faenlties. ThM 
the apacions Basiiicas weve opened for the.; 
bliesof the fiiilhful^and the forsidoen temples 
Terted inio ehnrebes; the ligbte that preceded 
the Book oi Laws and the Praetor, vow mayecl 
bifere the Gbspek and the Bishop; theaolema 
tones iof tragic deelamation were adapted to tkm 
ketom of the Holy Books ; rad the Psalms mera 
toned to the modnlations of the Greek chomset. 
To this magnifioence were sinperadded the silent 
bit€ impressiTe cherois of order and of deooracn 
nstgning undratorbed ovtt an immense nssemfaliy ; 
the yenerahle appearaooe of the clergy, ckiihed in 
white, and ranged in a semicircle b^ind the aksov 
and at their bead the majestic forai of tiseir aged 
pontiff, renowned perhaps alike for his sanctity, 
for hie wisdom, and for bis eloquence. Tbedreos, 
and t^ theatre wifbont doobt, faftTe exhihtt^ 
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maay a gay shefr,afid the temple of JopitierCkpi^ 
lolioes had been the stage of maity a »ofale pa<» 
geam ; hot it may be qaeMiioQed whether Roim 
ever wHtifessed a grander spectacle than that an* 
ciently displayed in the iUomioated cathedral of 
the Vatican on the night of the Nativity, or in thd 
Lateran Basilica on the more sofeinQ rigil of. (be 
Resdrrection. 

As years of war and of devastation rolled oa 
snceessiTely, the prospect of the Roaaan mmUi 
darkened more and more ; the foram was dcaei«4 
ed, the circus and the theatres w^e closed^ tbo 
temples were shot «p for ever, and even the very 
tutelar divinities of the empire were forgotten, io 
these times of disaster and of depression, the B>« 
sitioe alone remained open, the only places of pnb* 
lie resort, the only retreat from pnblic misery^ 
where the mind was soothed by the consdattoiM^ 
and the eyes delighted with the sofemnitios, «f 
ReKgion. In these sanctuaries the Romans asacaN 
Med with complacency ; there, free from bavfaa[riaa 
intrasion, they heard the language and heheU the 
vecftments of their fathers ; there they saw avl 
venerated in their dergy and io their prelates the 
grave and dignified deportment of the magistratta 
of ancient Rome $ and there lliey were entertained 
with pomps and ceremonies, pore, calm, and holy, 
that melted and improved the heart, while they 
captivated the senses, and were by that cir a iBS* 
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stance alone &r inore.inipiiesgive andtnore delight- 
ftil than the impnre^ torbolent, and often inhnman 
eshibitions of the circas and of the amphitheatre. 
The invaders themselves, however fierce and 
iBBtractable at firsts were gradually tamed and dvi- 
liaed by the climate, by the arts, by the manners, 
and, above all, by the religion of the Ronums ;; 
and they embraced its doctrines, not with the zeal 
of converts only, bot with the impetuosity and, the 
passion that characteris&e the proceedings of barba- 
rians. The conversion of these half sttvages gave, 
as may be supposed, a new and a stronger impulse 
to the national propensities, and sometimes made, 
not religion only, but as is natural to unpolished 
minds, its exterior and sensible form the grand ob- 
ject of their thoughts and of their devotion. Hence, 
to boild, to ornament, and to endow churches ; to 
increase the number of the clergy, and to found 
>oattteries; to discov^ relics, and to deposit 
in splendid shrines ; to lengthen the service 
Iqr new offices, and to swell the ritual with fresh 
oeremonies; to invent pomps more magnificent, 
imd habits more dazzling, becaine the occupation 
of the clergy, the ambition of nobles, and the pride 
of sovereigns. It is indeed much to be lamented, 
that while Zeal increased^ Taste was on the de- 
cline ; and that many of the institutions and the 
inventions of the seventh and the succeeding ages, 
thoBgh intended to grace, too frequently disfigure. 
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the exterior of religion. The tnrtb is; tiimt ttie' 
language of signs, like that of words, may be' 
overcharged with ornament, and that; in both, 
overstrained attempts to catch the Beautiful or to 
reach the Sublime, generally terminate in littleness 
and in absurdity. We accordingly find, that the 
same bad taste which encumbered the ritual wiA 
petty observances, infected the style of the timet, 
and filled it with obscure allusions, and turgid 
epithets. 

This evil continued to increase with the igao«> 
fance and the barbarism of the times, filling the 
church with new orders, and deforming divine ser- 
vice with new rites, new dresses, new festivals^ 
and new devotions; till the revival of taste in the 
fifteentli century first checked the abuse3 and has 
ever since been employed, gradually, but effectual- 
ly, in driving the holy Vandals off' the Stage, and in 
clearing the ritual of the accunralated lumber of 
the seven preceding centuries. Under the secrtee 
influence of this improving spirit, absurd relics, 
formerly honored with ill-placed though well* 
meant reverence, are now left to moulder unnotic* 
ed in their shrines ; petty forms of devotion are 
gradually falling into disuse ; the ornaments of the 
church are assuming a more dignified appearance ; 
the number of holidays introduced among the bar^ 
barians, who had little to employ their time btit 
War and rapine, has been diminished and adapted 
VOL. iv. s 
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to the more actire genias of a highly civilized ge* 
Iteration ; and the poUce and external discipline of 
the church is gradually fashioning itself to the 
feelings and the wants of modern society* 

The number of ecclesiastical persons now eoc* 
ifting in Italy, though an abuse, is nevertheless 
neither such an absurdity nor such a. grievance as 
Englishmen are generally apt to imagine it to be^ 
for the following reason, which^ though very ob* 
vious, has not, I believe, yet occurred to any of 
our travelled authors. In a country, where the 
population is immense, and all that population of 
the same religion, it will be admitted that the paro- 
phial clergy alone are not sufficiently numerous to 
answer the calls and to supply all the religious 
wants of their flocks ; especially when the instruo* 
tion of every child, and the visitation of every sick 
individual, are considered as essential parts of pa- 
rochial duty ; and when every person of every de- 
scription, of an age capable of comprehending the 
importance of such a duty, is obliged to receive 
the sacrament every year at or near the festival of 
Saaten Now, as it is impossible personally to 
fulfil these duties, deputies and assistants are indis* 
pensably necessary ; and who a^e better calculated 
to fill such humble offices than men who ask no 
salary and refuse no task ; who, content with the 
necessaries of life, such as the common people us^ 
are always ready to obey the calls of the parochid 
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^^SYi AQ^ to relieve tbei» in the discharge cif the 
mwtlaborioas and bortbeHsome fimctions?' Novr, 
such are the friars^ a set of people despised and 
onicfa tradoced by strangers^ bot in troth, bnnlble, 
ttiHasroming, and disinterested, obliging to ail visi- 
Isnts, and, I nnist add, officiously attentive Id 
tibeir foreign cei^drs. 

Add to the drcamstances jast mentioned, thit 
a oonsfderable part of the popnlation of Italy it 
spread over the fastnesses, and immersed in there* 
cesses of the Apennines, and not snfreqoently 
separated from the inhabitants of the plain by bae* 
Mers of ice and snow. When in iheiBe lonely wilds^ 
the travellar discovers rising on some tufted emi* 
nente the humble spire of a convent; or when 
from the midst of a neighboring forest be hears 
the bell of an aneient abbey tolling in his ear, Re* 
UgioB and hospitality seem to rise before him^ to 
soften the savage features of the scewe^ and to ink 
s^re hopes of protection and refreshment. SftU 
dom, I believe, are these hopes disappoinied. la 
the rich abbey, he may loiter day after day and 
rtill find his presenee acceptable, and his hosts en* 
tertaining: in the hamble convent he will meet 
with a hearty welcome, be introduced into the best 
apartment, and jmrtake of their very best ilire. if 
he stays, he confers an obligation ; if he goes, he 
departs, «Ktf& et omnilms, with their blessings and 
^lieir prayers. Snch acts of kindness remind w 
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that we are Christians and brothers, and in spite of 
religious animosity melt and delight the hene^o- 
lent heart. 

But these convents are supported by charity^ 
and may be considered as an encouragement to 
ideness, and a tax upon the industrious poor; and 
their inhabitants are a lazy set of mendicants, mere 
drones in society, always ignorant, often debauched, 
and ever useless. Sach is the language of many, 
travellers, and of another class perhaps equally at- 
tached to truth and fall as entertaining, of many 
novelists and many romance writers. But, with 
nU due respect to such formidable authorities, I 
must state my opinion, not formed in the closet 
but founded upon local observation. These conr 
vents are supported by charity, it is true; but diat 
charity is a voluntary gift, proportioned to the 
means and the inclination of the donor, and gen^ 
ndly drawn from the stores of the rich, not soraped 
from the pittance of the poor. Their inhabitanta 
ace men<&ant8 ; but they refund the alms which 
they collect, with interest into the common stock, 
by sharing them with the poor and the cripple, 
with the blind and the sick, with the: houseless 
pilgrim aud the benighted wanderer. Thus they 
9pare their country the expense of workhouses, 
with all their prodigal appendages ; and theyren* 
der it a still more important service, in preserving 
it from the oppressive and ever accumulating bur- 
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then of poor rates. Tbey instmct the ignorant i 
they visit the sick ; they nurse the dying, and they 
bary the dead ; employments, silent and obscnre 
indeed, but perhaps as useful to mankind and as 
acceptable to the Divinity^ as the bustling exer^ 
tions of many a traveller and the voluminous 
writings of many an author. Those who charge 
them with ignorance and debauchery, must have 
been very partial, or very inconsiderate observers^, 
extending the defects or vices of a few, perhaps 
lay-brothers, (that is, servants in the dress of the 
Order), to the whole body ; a mode of reasoning 
which we very justly reject, when applied to our 
own country and to its corporations, but which we 
are very apt to adopt when speaking of other 
countri^ and of their institutions. 

With regard to information, the truth is, that 
in the greater convents, such as exist in cities^ 9r 
traveller is certain of discovering, if he chooses to 
inquire for them, some men of general erudition ; 
and he will find the brotherhood at large, some- 
times well versed in Latin and Italian literature, 
and always in Divinity, the peculiar science of 
their profession; In the rural convents, the case is 
different. Taste and learning would be an encum* 
brance to a friar, doomed for life to associate with 
rustics: piety, good nature, some Latin, and It 
thorough knowledge of his duty, are all that can 
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be ex|^ted^ and all that the traveller wilt find 
among tbe^^ft hamble F^h&*s of the Desert. 

As to the morality of oonvents^ we mast form 
our opinion of it with a due regard to their nom- 
ber, as in all aggregate bodies composed of hnman 
beings some instances must be found of the weak- 
ness of our common natnre; and such irregulari- 
ties, if not beyond the ordinary proportion of 
Irailty inseparable from the best establishmentd in 
similar circumstances^ may claim indnlgence. 

N0W3 though instances of gross immorality are 
sometimes heard of^ and occasional deviations are 
perhaps not unfrequent ; yet, on the whole, it is 
but just to acknowledge, that piety and deeomra 
generally prevail in convents, and that examples of 
devotion, of holiness, and of disinterestedn^s are 
frequent enough to edify the candid observer, 
whilst they obliterate all little incidental interrup- 
tions of religious regularity. Extremes of vice 
are rare, fortunately, in alt ranks, and most cer- 
tainly very unustial indeed in ecclesiastical corpo- 
rations of every description; The friar, in fiict, 
who becomes a slave to his passions, generally 
iBies from the gloom and the discipline of his con- 
vent, and endeavors to lose the remembrance of 
liis engagements and of his duties in the bustle 
%nd dissipation of ordinary life. In fine,' I may 
Tentnre to assure the English traveller^ that he 
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may pass the night in any convent in Italy wiAi 
oat the least chance of being alarmed by sonnds of 
midnight revelry, and withoat the smallest danger 
firom the daggers of a Schedom^ a Belloni, or of any 
snch hooded ruffian ; that the tolling of bells, and 
perhaps the swell of the orgati, may chanoe to 
distnrb his morning slumbers ; and that some be- 
nevolent Father Lc^xnzo may inquire^ rather nn* 
seasonably, about his health and repose. 

Before I quit this subject it will be necessary to 
give the reader a short account of the hierarchy of 
the Church of Italy, and the different Orders thai 
devotion or aotbority have superinduced in the 
coarse of ages into the clerical body. The Pope, 
as primate^ presides over the Church of Italy^ 
with the same rights and prerogatives as accom^ 
pany the same title in other countries. There is 
one Patriarch who resides at Venice, but derives 
bis title and honor from the ancient See of Aqui- 
Ida, destroyed by the Huns end^ Attila^ in the 
year 45% and ever since existing only as an in- 
significant town or rather village. Ail the great 
dties, and some of a secondary rate, have Arch- 
bishops^ while almost every toi>rn, at least if an- 
cient^ is the See of a Bishop. To account for this 
extraordinary number of Bishops, it will be neces- 
sary to recollect, that the Christian Religion was 
planted in Italy by the Apostles themselves or by 
their immediate successors, who, according to the 
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pi^ttive practice were aocnstomed to appoint io^ 
every town a Bishop and Deacons* Besides the 
cathedrals there are several collegiate cborchea 
which have their deans and chapters ; bnt it mvat 
he recollected, that the deans and canons of ever^ 
desaription are obliged to reside at least nine 
months in the year, and to attend regularly at the 
three pablic services of the day, viz. Morning Ser^ 
vice,^ at foar, five, or six ; Solemn CommanioQ 
Service or High Mass, about ten ; and Evening 
'Service, about three. The parochial clergy are 
numerous ; pluralities are never allowed, and con^ 
ftant residence is strictly enforced. So far, the 
.difference between the Italian and English Hie- 
rarchy) if we except the article of residence, is not 
material ; in the following circumstances they 
differ totally, and on which side the advantage 
lied, the reader must determine. 

In Italy every Bishop has his diocesan seOii' 
^itttn/ or college, consecrated solely to ecclesiastical 
education, under bis own inspection and under 
the direction of a few clergymen of an adtanced 
age and of high reputation for sanctity and learo- 
ing. In this seminary the ,candidates for orders 
ill the diocese are obliged to pass three years 
under rigorous discipline, in the study of divinity 
and in a state of preparation for the discharge of 
their ecclesiastical functions, before they are ad- 
mitted to the priesthood. It may be asked, wb^t 
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coorse of studies is adopted in these estabHsh:* 
iBents? The student is obliged to attend twice 
a day at lectures on the Scripture^ on ethicSi and 
on theology. . The mode of treating these topics 
depends upon the taste add the talents of the lee-* 
tnrer ; but the two latter are generally discussed 
in the scholastic manner, which has long since 
fallen into contempt and ridicule amongst us; 
though the zealous Protestant must know^ that the 
Refonners^ particularly Luther and Calvin^ de* 
rived from it the weapons which they employed 
against their antagonists^ and the skill with which 
they used them. The truth is^ that notwithstand- 
ing the quibbles, the sophisms, the trivial distinc* 
tions, and the cobweb re6nements introduced into 
it^ a course of school divinity gives a very full 
and comprehensive view of theology taken in the 
widest sense of the word^ and furnishes a man oi 
judgment and of discrimination with the best 
proofs^ the strongest objections^ and the most sa^ 
tisfactory answers, upon almost every question that 
has occupied the thinking part of mankind on the 
subject of religion. < > 

Such is the constitution of the regular and 
apostolic part of the Italian Church, of theeieigy^, 
simply and properly so called ; a body of men as 
exemplary in their conduct and as active in the 
dischai^e of their duty, as any national clergy in 
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the Christian world. The traveller tntist not coo** 
found with the clergy 4 set of men who wear the 
clerical habit merely as a convenient dress, that 
enables them to appear respectably in public places, 
to insinuate themselves into good company, and 
sometimes to cover principles and conduct very 
opposite to the virtues implied by such a habit. 
The intrigues and vices of these adventurers have 
too often been attributed, by hasty and ignorant 
persons, to the body whose Uniform they pHesunie 
to wear, with just as much reason as the deceptions 
of swindlers might be ascribed to the gentlemen 
whole names are sometimes assumed for such 
sinister purposes. 

It must however be acknowledged, that the cle- 
rical body in Italy i^ too numerous ; that many 
supernameraries might be retrenched; and that 
Mch a reform would contribute much to the edi- 
fication of the public and to the reputation of the 
body itself. But, wherever any profession has 
acquired celebrity or any corporation seems to 
open a wider or a shorter road to preferment, its 
ranks will necessarily be crowded, and the very 
avenues to it besieged with pretenders. This evil 
19 now rapidly decreasing. T^e ecclesiastical pro- 
fession, since the Church has been plundered and 
insulted by the French, is no longer the road either 
to fame or to fortune. The attractions it retains 
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are merely spiritual, ^od not likely to allure a mnU 
titade, or to compensate^ in the opinion of many, 
the restraints which it necessarily imposes. 

We now come to the regalar clergy^ so called 
because they live under certain rules or statntesf 
and take upon themselves obligations not con* 
nected with the clerical profession. This body is 
▼ery numerous, exhibits a great variety of dresses^ 
and strongly attracts the attention of an English 
traveller, who^ if a very zealous Protestant^ is apt 
to feel, at the sight of one of its individuals^ an 
aversion or antipathy similar to that which some 
hypochondriac persons are said to experience in 
the presence of cats and other domestic animals. 

The regular clergy may be divided into two 
great classes, Monks and Friars^ who though they 
are bound in common by the three vows of 
Poverty, of Chastity^ and of Obedience, yet live 
under very different regulations. The former> 
under various appellations, follow almost univer- 
sally the rule of St. Benedict, who, in the sixth 
century, attempted to regulate the monastic Hfe 
which had been introduced into Italy and the 
Western Church in the age preceding. His Rale 
is rather a treatise of moraKty thati a book of 
statutes, as it recommends many virtues^ and 
prescribes few regulations; these regulations re^ 
gard principally the disposal of time, and the order 
of the psalms, the duties of the two principal 
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officers of the abbey, and the practice of hospitality. 
It enjoins manual labor, and presupposes the exis^ 
tence of a library in each monastery. Much is 
left to the discretion of the Superior ; particularly 
^be dress, in which the prudent founder recom* 
meads plainness, and cautions against singularity^ 
The truth is, that in their hours, their habit, their 
diet, and their employments, the first monkp 
oaarly resembled the better sort of peasants^ 
The cawlf a long black gown or toga intended to 
coyer their working dress and to give them a 
decent ^i^pearanoe in church, was at first the 
only external distinction. In process of time, the 
general promotion of the monks to holy orders, 
their: application to literature, and> above all, their 
adherence to the forms, the hours^ and the manners 
of the age of their institution, made the distinction 
more striking, and at length marked them out as 
a peculiar and separate Cast. 

The first monasteries established by St. Bene^ 
diet and by his immediate disciples were generally 
built among ruins, in unwholesome marshes or 
iiticultivated plains, in the midst of dreary^ forests^ 
dr on the summits of mountains almost inacces^ 
8ible« lo^ process of time these rugged scenes 
began to smile upon the industry of their inhabit* 
tants, and yielding to the unremitting labor of 
ceotqries, many a swamp resigned its infectious 
pools,, many a pathless forest opened into pastures. 
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and many a naked rock pat on verdnre and waved 
with foliage. As barrenness yielded to caltivation, 
the resources of the monasteries moltiplied, and 
their increasing riches sometimes overflowed and 
fertilized * whole provinces. Their solitudes were 
gradually peopled by welUfed and happy peasants^ 
and the abbey itself not unfreqnently became the 
centre and the ornament of a flourishing city. 

These establishments. were not only the abode 
of piety, But they became the asylums of learning, 
and collected: and preserved the scattered remains 
of Greek and Roman literature and reflnement. 
They were indeed the only retreats that were 
sometimes neglected and sometimes spared by the 
hordes of barbarians that successively invaded the 
provinces of the Roman Empire, and swept away^ 
with nndistiqguishing ruin, their edifices, their 
sdences, and their arts. In process of time, the 
Benedictines^ not content with hording up books^ 
endeavored to difiuse science, and opened their re^ 
treats to the studious; thus the monasteries soon 
became the seminaries of youtb^ and even the nun* 
series of boyhood. Such, in the time of St. 
Benedict himself^ was Monte Camno and after* 
wards VaUombrosay Sta. JusHna at Fadua, S. Georgia 
^t Venice, &c. in Italy; and in France the fam<Mift 
Abbey of dum, &c. 

If manual labor was found incompatible with 
these nob)er and mox^ useful occupations^ we can- 
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not censure the monks for having resigned it, nor 
wonder that they should prefer^ to the tillage of 
dieir gronnds and the increase of their harvests, 
the propagation of knowledge and the caltivation 
of the human mind. Their deviation from the 
letter of their Riile in this respect is the more 
pardonable, as their literary labors were crowned 
with the most signal success ; and for many ages 
tbe dinrch was indebted to the Benedictine Order 
alone for her most enlightened prelates, tne Chris-> 
tiah kingdoms for their wisest statesmen, and tbe 
republic of letters for its most active and best in-* 
fimned scholars. 

To this Order, several countries owe the know- 
ledge of Christianity, and all the blessings annexed, 
as well in this life as iii the life to come, to its 
public establishment. To it, England in particuliar, 
is most deeply indebted ; for, from the labors of 
the zealous Augustin and of his associates and 
followers, she has derived her religion, her creeds, 
her hierarchy, her sacraments ; to them she owes 
the knowledge of the ancient languages and of the 
ancient arts; they founded her two Universities, 
dm lumina regni*; they erected twelve of her most 
magnificent Cathedrals, and they raised a thousand 
ether superb edifices, which, though now in ruins 



The two lummaries of die kingdom. 
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ofAy, are still the ornament of the country and the 
admiration of travellers. France has similar, 
though certainly not eqnal obligations to the Be- 
nedictines, and previous to the Revolution could 
boast that she possessed in the congregation of 
St. MauruSy the most learned corporate body in the 
world ; so high was the reputation of that society 
at a certain period^ and do numerous the eminent 
persons it produced. In fact, what a blase of 
glory must have resulted from the united fame of 
Montfaucon^ Mabilloriy CeUHer, and MarterniCy who 
all flourished at the same period, and astonished 
the literary world with the extent, the variety, and 
the depth of their .researches. 

But the Benedictines are accused of being rich, 
and rich they undoubtedly were, but never were 
riches better acquired, or better employed ; they 
were acquired by the persevering labor of ages, 
and they were employed in acts of beneficence 
and in works of splendor. Never was there so 
fair a division of the profits of agriculture between 
the landlord and the tenants, as between the 
monks and their farmers; never was greater in- 
dulgence shewn in ease of failure; and never #a8 
assistance more readily imparted in circumstances 
of distress. In truth, the peasanty on the abbey 
lands were, in all countries, a happy and contented 
race, well instructed in their duties, and well sup- 
plied with all the necessaries and the comforts 
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compatible with their sitnation. They alone en- 
joyed that rural felicity which poets have^ at all 
times^ attribated to their fellows at large^ and 
might justly be called fortunate. 

Fortunatos nimium sua si boDanorint*. 

Georg, ii. 458. 

I need not enlai^e upon the mnnificence of 
the Order, as the princely incomes of the rich 
itbbies have, for these eight centuries past, been 
almost entirely devoted to the erection and the 
decoration of chnrches^ halls, and libraries, and 
few indeed are the provinces of Europe, which 
are not indebted for their principal architectural 
ornaments to the taste, the splendor, and the 
opulence of the Benedictines ; insomuch, that when 
it disappears^ and the period of its extinction is 
probably not far distant, it. will leave more traces 
of its existence, and more monuments of its great* 
nesa and of its wide-extended influence, than any 
^^mpire, the Roman excepted, that ever yet flon* 
rished on the Earth, 

The Benedictines are also accused of luxury; 
,and poets and novelists have at all times amnsed 
themselves in describing slumbering abbots^ purpk 



* O happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swaii, &c. Drydtn^ 
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as the vines that imbosom their abodes ; and con^^ 
▼ivial moDks^ with the glass in their hands, laugh* 
ing at the tolling of the midnight bell. To affirm 
that no scenes of revelry bad ever been witnessed 
in an abbey, or to imagine that snch scenes were 
freqnent, wonld be equally absurd. The rule of 
St. Benedict obliges his disciples to hospitality, 
and their luxury consisted in entertaining every 
goest according to bis rank and to their means. 
The abbot on such occasions represented the body, 
and was erclusweb/ charged with the care and the 
entertainment of visitors; he had a table and 
separate apartments allotted for the. purpose, and 
generally lived, in the style and the splendor of a 
bishop. In the interim, the monks, with the 
prior at their head, lived in their usual retirement, 
and fed upon their very moderate allowance in 
their hall : while, to season their repast, a lecture 
was read from the Bible, the Fathers, or Eccle- 
siastical History. 

In the same manner, the magnificence of their 
edifices was confined to the public parts, to the 
ehurch, to the library, to. the cloisters, and to the 
ball or refectory ; but never pervaded the cell of 
the monk, or emblazoned the bare walls of his 
humble dwelling. In fact, whether the income of 
the monastery were one or ten thousand, the fur- 
niture, diet^ dress, and condition of the private 
raouk were always the same, always above penury, 

VOL. IV. T 
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bat far belaw Inxury. In shorty inoiiks are gene* 
rally^' by birtb and education, gentlemen, and their 
mode of living nearly resembles that of fellows of 
colleges in the English universities ; with this 
difference, that their engagements are for life, and 
that nothing but sickness can exempt them from 
constant residence, and from regular atten^nm 
in hall and in chapeL 

It would be unjust to pass over in silence, two 
circumstances highly creditable to this Order. In 
the first place, the Benedictines have ever been 
averse to innovations, and have endeavom'ed to 
retain in the liturgy and in the public service of 
the Church the forms and the order that prevailed 
in the times of their fonnder, and thus, by dis- 
couraging petty practices and whimsical modes m 
expressions of devotion invented by persons of 
more piety than prudence, they have in a certain 
degree preserved unadulterated and undegraded, 
the purer and more majestic ceremonial of tbe 
ancients. In the next place, in political struggles, 
the monks have either observed a charitable neu-* 
trality, befriending tbe distressed, and allaying the 
animosities of both parties; or, if forced to de- 
clare themselves, they have generally joinetit the 
cause, if in such cases either could claim to be the 
cause, of their country and of justice. In seho* 
lastic debates, which have not UDfrecj^ently beevi 
Qondticted with great rancor and some misektel^ 
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tbey tMve dieted wMi tlie €0o)iie8B of fi))ifc«llot% 
ubconcertied in the result> and seem occia^ioiially 
to have laughed in secret at the farions rfedA with 
^wiiich the contending parties supported or littacked 
air-built tiieories and vii^ionary Bystems. Evet) ih 
th^ tnore important contestis on religious articled, 
which somoPtimeB burst forth before the Reformti- 
dOD, and have raged with lesser or greater^ btft 
always with most malevolent animosity^ ever sidcfe 
that event; in contests which have ruffled tbe 
smoothest minds and soored the siVeetest temper^^ 
khe Benedictifies aloiie s(eem to have been exempt 
Ivom the common frenzy, have preserved thdt 
tisual calmness in the midst of the general tempest^ 
flOMl have keptstrictly within the botinds ofChHbtiAfI 
f^harity and moderation. Among them we fitid 
no inquisitors, no persecutors. Though plnti- 
dered, stripped, insulted, in most reformed coun«- 
tried^ they seem rather to hate deplored in siteHce^ 
what they must have considered as the errorb iittfl 
the madness of the times, thun inveighed agalbitt 
it io public; and content with the testitiibny of 
their own consciences, they appear to faaV6 t^ 
Bounced with manly piety the pleasure of norA*- 
plaint and of iove<;tiVe. 

This body, once so extensive, so rich, so pow*r-t 
fol, is now fallen, and its history, like that of todrtjf^ 
potent empires, will shortly be a tak of days thoi 
are m more. Philoicphiffy, insects risibg ih s#arA4 
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from, the dregs of modern times, bazz and clap 
their wings in triompb ; hot the wise man, who 
judges what may happen by that which is passed^ 
pauses in silence and oneertainty. When he con* 
templates the solitudes that spread around the 
Abbies of Vale Crucis and of Furness, and the 
misery that pines away in the cold ruins of the 
romantic Tintern, he will apprehend that posterity 
may derive little advantage from their suppression, 
and be little inclined to applaud the zeal of their 
improvident forefathers. The savage wilds of the 
Chartreuz' have been abandoned to their primeval 
horrors, the summits of Monte Cimim^ now crown?- 
ed with stately edifices, are destined to be a deseit 
once more ; and the solitudes of Vallombro^a^ now 
enlivened by the shouts of youthful mirth, will ere 
long rebellow the growlings of the bear and of the 
wolf of the Apenninesi. Such is! the policy of the 
philosophic governors of the nineteenth . centoiy, 
and such their method of encour^ing agriculture 
apd of augmenting population. 

From the Benedictines sprung many minor 
congregations of more or less repute,, according to 
the talents and the influence of their/ fonndevs^ 
such as the Bernardins, Celistines, Gamaldolese^ 
&c. The first derived great credit from the elo- 
quence, the sanctity, and the authority of the cele- 
brated St. Bernard, anjd grew up into a rich and 
piunerous Orden The Second, humble and mi^ 
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ambitious as tbeir founder, who from the papal 
chair, then confessedly the first throne in Europe^ 
had slunk into the silence of a convent, soon sub- 
sided in obscurity and insignificance. The last was 
too austere to become numerous, and if we except 
a few thinly inhabited houses at Rome, Venice, 
and Naples, was seen only in deserts, and flou- 
rished principally in the most remote, and the 
most dreary solitudes of the Apennines. 

To the monks we may add the canons regdlar^ 
who, with the dress and ordinary duties of other 
prebendaries, took upon themselves monastic en- 
gagements and led a conventual life ; as also the 
Theatins, Hieronymites, Oratorians, and other 
congregations of clergy, who devoted themselves 
to the education of youth and to the instruction of 
the poor, and lived in communities, without making 
vows or contracting any permanent and irrevocable 
obligations. This class has rendered many essen- 
tial services to the public, has produced many dis* 
iingnished literary characters, and was, perhaps, 
the most useful and the least objectionable. All 
these: orders, congregations, and institutions, have 
one advantage in common, which is, that they are 
supported by a regular settled income, derived 
from landed property or from public grants; an 
advantage which contributes much to their inde- 
pendence and to their respectability, and distin-* 
guishes them from the second class of regular 
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clergy, who wbslat iipoo ahns mA dooations^ and 
^te therefore caUied MenMc(mt^> 

Ta these latter^ exclasi^ely, bdongs the ap»« 
pellatioo of Friars^ derived from Fra^eSy Fraii^ 
Freres (Brothei;^), an appellatiiOQ aasnmed first hy 
$t. Francia as a mark of baniiUiliy, and vetained 
evei; aftei! by bis followers. It would be aseleis, 
aod I fear tedious, to detain the. reader with bm 
enameration of all tbie subdivisioDa of this noHien 
rpns body, or with a. descriptioa ojf their dresses, 
diatingtiisbing features, and particalai obser^a^oet' 
and austerities. Suffice it to say, thajt St. Frauciii 
oi Asimm^ of whom I have elsewhere giveit the 
reaikr some account, gave the first exaipfile. and 
the first impulse in the year 1209* Hia dtseiple» 
were called Fratres Minorca (Younger Brethren), 
and in a very short space of time nrnkiplied sa 
prodigiously as'to astonish, and almost to. terril^ 
the clergy of that age, by their numbaui and by 
their activity. 

St Francis of Paula, following the example of 
his namesake, instituted a new fraternity, and m 
Older to sink still lowqr on the scale of bmnility, 
called; hia disciples Fratres J^mmi (Youngest Bre^ 
tbren). 

St. Dominic founded the order of the nreachen^ 
better known under the denomination of PomidU 
Gaosn 

libe €armelitesi affisot to tiace theic origiHitot 
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the prophet Elmd, and merely (say they) uoder*- 
went a reform at the Christian era; they were 
discovered by some military pilgrim during the 
Cmsades, an the top of Mount Carmel, and were 
di6D€e transplanted to Italy^ and other European 
eountries^ where^ notwithstanding the changes of 
climate^ they grew and flourished for several cen- 
turies. 

The Aognstinesj or Austin Friars, so called 
because they drew their statutes from the works 
^St. Angustin, were little different from the rest 
of the fraternity. 

All these^ aad others of less note, were origin* 
ally intended to ^ct as assistants to the clergy in 
the discharge of their parochial duties, but in pro* 
cess of time the auxiliaries became more numerous 
than the main body, and not unfreqnently excited 
its jealousy and hatred by trenching upon its pre** 
rogatives, and by usurping part of its credit and 
of its functions. They contrived indeed, first, by 
pontifical exemptions, to shake off the legal au- 
thority of their respective bishops ; next, by simiw 
lav concessionB, to acquire some share of their 
apostolical powers; and, lastly, by certain privi- 
leges annexed to their oratories to gather congre- 
gations and to draw the people away from the 
vegular parochial service. These were great abuses; 
and in towns, where the Friars had numerous con*^ 
veatfb, tended aot a little to divert the attention of 
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the pablic from the spirit and the simplicity of the 
ancient litnrgjr, to shews, images, and exhibitions* 
However, to compensate, if any compensation can 
be made for sncb evils, the mendicant Orders pro-^ 
dnced several great men ; each in its time roosed 
the age from a lethargy of ignorance, and awaken- 
ed, partially at least, a spirit of inquiry and of im- 
provement. Besides, in small towns, in numerous 
villages, and in lonely or distant provinces, they 
still continue to fulfil their original object, and, as 
I have hinted above, to afford a necessary assist--^ 
ance to the ordinary pastors. They are, in gene- 
ral, considered as too numerous, and from the fre- 
quency with which they meet the eye in certain 
Capitals, I am inclined to admit this conclusion. 
But, as the population of Italy is very great, 
amounting to eighteen millions at least, and as all 
that immense population professes the same re- 
ligion, the surplus may not be so excessive as is 
usually imagined. At all events, this evil is daily 
diminishing, and the succeeding generations in 
Italy, as in most other countries, will probably 
liave reason to lament the want, rather than com- 
plain of the number, of religious ministers. 

To conclude. — ^There are in the religion of 
Italy some, and ifideed not a few, abuses, and 
among these abuses we may rank the multiplicity 
of ceremonies, and the introduction of theatrical 
exhibitions and theatrical music into the cburoh; 
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tbe genera] use and exaggeration of certain popular 
and undignified forms of devotion ; and, in fine, 
tbe unnecessary number of religious establish** 
ments. These abuses originate partly from the 
influence of the climate and from the genius of 
tbe people, and partly from the natural effects of 
Ages, which, as they roll on, sometimes improve 
and sometimes deteriorate human institutions. To 
remove them entirely, is difiicult; to eradicate 
them at once would be dangerous and perhaps 
not possible. The whole business of reform must 
be left to the zeal of enlightened pastors, to public 
opinion, to the inquisitive and critical spirit of the 
age, and to Time, so apt to destroy his own work 
and to root up weeds^ which he himself has 
planted. 

Quod aetas idtium posuit, aetas auferet*. 

Pub. Syr. 

At all events, one obvious reflection presents 
itself to console the benevolent and truly Christian 
reader, whose expansive heart embraces all man-* 
kind, and who of course wishes rather to enlarge 
than to narrow the conditions of pardon, and tbe 
pale of salvation. Of all the abuses here enu- 
merated^ not one, in the opinion of an enlightened 



* The abuses which Time has introduced, Time will de- 
stroy. 
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Protestaftt, can touch the efisenee of Cbristiaiiity ; 
DOt ooe can phscore the splendor of the Divioe 
perfeetioDa; not one can affect the mediation of 
^ the Redeemer^ or obstruct the active and eOkient 
operation of the three prime and all-enliveniiig 
Tirtaesy of Faitb^ of Hope, aod of Charit j. On 
the contrary, most, if not all, may be atUribnted to 
a well-intended, though an ilUdirected zeal, a fanlt 
wbidi, of ai>l the fatJioga incidental to hnman na* 
tmt^ nadoubtediy deseriees tlie greatest »iido]geno& 
With tbis' refliBction eiier uppermost in bis mind^ 
the most aealons Protestant may traverse Italy 
wth composiif e^ hear its abwea with temper, treat 
a. monk or even a friar with civility,. and> atill coo^ 
•Jder hkoaelf as in a Christian country* 

NATIONAL CHARACTER, 

VIIL After having thns taken a cnrsory view 
of the Climate, of the History, of the Literature^ 
and of the Religion of Italy, we shall proceed to 
make some observations on the character of it? 
inhabitants ; observations the more necessary, as 
the subject has been much distorted by prejudice 
and misrepresentation. 

National, like individual character, is^ F am 
aware^ a wonderful texture, composed of threada 
oftentimes, so fine, and freqfiently so interwoven, 
as to escape the notice of the most penetratuig. 
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oh^ecvcff. Bq( tbi« obscority a0ecta qbI; th^ «mo 
di9li$atQ tiQ[t9> aqd lenv^es tbe prindjial and consti* 
l^nt cokN;9 tbeiv foil streogtb and ^tkd. The 
lattQr part of tbia ^bwrvation beconobes moire ap^ 
pUc£^b)e to 8Jich iadmduak and nationa as ace 
pluced m tryiAg circamstainces^ whicb. neeesBarilf 
^ajl fortbi the pafisiooa, and oblige nature to eocect 
ber hbmt eeergiea without comtroL On such oo- 
easioQs the cbaraioter throws off every diBgnise^ 
and: displays aU its peculiar and distinctive left* 
tnres. Now^ if ever any nation has been placed in 
Quch; ckrcumstances it oertainly is the Italian^ and 
consequently we should be led to coQclude^ that 
oa naitioaal qharactw could be more opeui to ob^^ 
servation, and inore capable of being drannn with 
^curacy and preqisipn. Yet,, the very cQUitiiav]f( 
J)a3. happened^ and. nevev surely were any portfaita 
more over.cbarged> and more unlike the ovigiaej' 
tb^U) the pictQf>es. which some travellers bftve 
drawn (at leisure apparently) andi given to the 
public as characters of the Italians. If we ni«f 
credit these impartial gentlemen, the Italians Qooit* 
bine in their hearts almost every vice that oaft 
defile and degrade human natnre. They are igao^ 
rant and vain^ effeminate and cruel, cowardly audt 
tKoaoberons, &lse in tbeip professions^ knavish iai 
their dealings, and hypocritical in their religion ; 
so debauched as to live in promiscuous adultery^ 
yeit w jeaiom asi tQ> muider. their rivals; soim- 
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pions as scarcely to believe in God, yet so bigotted' 
as to burn all who reject their superstitions ; void 
of all patriotism, yet proud of the glory of their 
ancestors: in short, wallowing in sensual indul- 
gence, and utterly lost to all sense of virtue, honor, 
and improvement. Hepce, is a scene of lewdness 
or debauchery to be introduced into a Romance ? 
It is placed in an Italian convent. Is an assassin 
wanted to frighten ladies in the country, or to 
terrify a London mob on the stage ? An Italian 
appears ;. a monk or a friar probably, with a dose 
of poison in one hand and a dagger in the other. 
Is a crime too great for utterance to be presented 
dimly to the imagination ? It is half disclosed in 
an Italian confessional. In short, is some inhuman 
plot to be executed, or is religion to be employed 
as the means or the instrument of lust or revenge ? 
The scene is laid in Italy ; the contrivers and the 
perpetrators are Italians; and to give it more 
diabolical effect^ a convent or church is the stage, 
and clergymen of some description or other are 
the actors of the tragedy. These misrepresenta- 
tions, absurd and ill-founded as they are, have 
been inserted in so many books of travels, and 
interwoven with so many popular tales, that tbey- 
have at length biassed public opinion, and excited 
a distrust and an antipathy towards the Italian- 
nation. 

The authors of these Tales of Terror ought to 
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recollect^ that id amusing the iitiagiaatioii they are 
not allowed to pervert the jadgment; and tbat^ if 
it be a crime to defame an individual, it is aggra- 
vated gnilt to slander a whole people. Yet this 
class of writers, who professedly deal in fiction^ 
however they may undesignedly infloence the pub- 
lic mind, appear innocent when compared with 
travellers who, while they pretend to adhere to 
strict veracity, relate as eye-witnesses, facts which 
never happened, and give as interlocutors, conver- 
sations that were never uttered, playing upon the 
credulity of the reader on one side, and on the 
other^ sacrificing the reputation of individuals and 
of nations without mercy or remorse. This fond- 
ness for mischievous and ill-natured fiction, which' 
some celebrated authors have indulged to a great 
excess, has sometimes been a serious disadvantage^ 
to their countrymen, and has closed against them 
the best sources both of information and of amuse- 
ment; that is, the societies of Capitals through 
which they passed, in Sicily and in Italy ^. 



* See on this subject Mr. Swinburne's account of his re- 
ception at PaUrmo, subsequent to Brydone's publication* 
Vol. III. sect. ^5. I always cite this sensible and very ac- 
curate writer with satisfaction. Had he given the public 
such an account of Italy in general as he has of its southern 
provinces^ he would have superseded the necessity of the 
present publication. 
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B«t rtiis evil is trivml id ebmpntiisoii tt ^t 
greater miscbtef which such work& do at botne^ by 
infasing prejudices, and exciting rancotoos 9XktU 
pathies against our fellow-creatnrea ; sentimeoti 
generally ill-founded and always unchristian and 
malevolent. IF it be difficult to account for tbe 
malignity of such authors, it is still more so td 
conceive tbe credulity of the readers who give tbe 
traveller full credit for whatever he chooses to 
relate, and listen to his tales with the most uiv- 
suspicious confidence. Yet if they reflected Upon 
the propensity which travellers in general are sup- 
posed to have to fiction and exaggeration, and 
have considered how little English travellers itt 
particular, for various reasons, associate with tbe 
people of tbe countries through which they pass, 
they would find more reason for doubt and diffi- 
dence than for implicit belief in such relatione. 

But if I object to such misrepresentations and 
literary falsehoods as a man of veracity, I censure 
them with double severity as a patriot. I considet 
them, when published, as insults to tbe good sense 
and tbe candor of tbe nation ; and, when believed, 
as so many monuments of its credulity and its 
injustice. Hitherto foreigners, and particularly 
Italians, have shewn very little inclination to re^ 
taliate, and in general display towards tbe manners, 
tbe literature, and tbe reputation of England, a 
partiality the more generous on their mdt beeoMtt 
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the less merited on onrs. Socb condnot gives 
them a claim not to justice only bat to indolgenoey 
and might indoce a generous traveller to dwell 
with more, complacency npon their virtues than 
upon their defects. In that disposition of mind^ 
the following observations are written, and wiU 
perhaps be found more favorable to the Italian 
character than the reader may naturally expect; 
though in the author's indmate conviction tbejr 
are always strictly confomaable to truth and to 
justice"*. 



* The following very 9ensible and benevolent obawrvai^ 
tions is so applicable to the subject which the author is now 
treating, that he cannot refuse himself the satisfaction of in- 
serthig it. 

^ In the picture I have here drawn, I have followsd 
nothing but truth; this honest report it is but justice to 
make ; and it is cruelty in the highest degree to stigmatize 
persons of probity and real merit in the gross as a luxiirioua» 
riodifu>» ignorant set of meu. For my own part, wheravtv 
I meet such general reflections in any traveller on any coun- 
try whatever, I always attribute it to his own self-sufficiency 
and waul of better iaforaMtlioB; or to his temerity in taldng 
«p the oqpinioiis of others at a venture^ without having ths 
opportimity of examining on what foundation they ays 
grounded/' 

'' The many falsehoods and ridiculous stories reported 
of this Church, aid sptead over all countries, persuaded wm 
that this is a subject hithertp little known; nor shall wa 
wonder at the number of these falsehoods, if we reflect that 
^ accottsts we have had, for the most part, have beea 
givttt by tnvrellsrs who knew nothing either of the Um 
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National character is the result, in a gre»t de^ 
gree, of climate, religion, government, and ednca- 
tion, wbicb modify our common nature, and give 
it those peculiarities that distingnish the differ^vt 
trib^ which inhabit the earth. Many other caxises, 
some of which, as I have before hinted, lie too 
deep for human investigation, may concur in 
heightening and varying the effect, but the above- 
mentioned are, without doubt, the principal. Any 
akeration in these grand ingredients must infio*^ 
ence the character, and to such a change we mvat 
ascribe its improvement or its deterioration. 

The ancient inhabitants of Italy are, in general 
I believe, admitted to have been a wise, a valiant, 
and a virtuous people, particularly from the period 
which united them inseparably to the destinies 
and the glories of the Roman name, tfnd employ- 
ed them as instruments in the conquest and the 
cjviiization of half the Globe. Though the con- 
scioosness of power and the possession of empire 



gttnge or of the matter; but went into a church, stared 
about them, and then come home and published an account 
of what they saw, according to their own imagination ; 
frequently taking an accidental circumstance for an esta- 
blished custom, and not seldom totally misunderstanding 
whatever they b^eld : the consequence has been, that their 
mistakes, for want of being contradicted and cut off at first, 
have grown and multiplied^ by being copied and translated 
from one language to another." — Dr. King's History of the 
^freek Church, a work of learning, sense, and isipartiality. 



/ 
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fepay alfect tbe mind and thife manners of a nation^ 
and may giye pride to the party defiance to the eye; 
and tboQgb many dreadful revolations have since 
rolled over the regions of Italy and swept away 
their inhabitants ; yet I know no cause so actively 
destructive as to have totally debased the character 
of the unhappy Italians^ and bereft them at once 
of all the virtues that rendered their predecessors 
so illustrious. They enjoy the same advantages 
of climate as their ancestors^ the same serene 
skies, the same fertile soil, the same lovely scenery. 
The clouds and frosts of the north did not accom- 
}Mmy the septentrional invaders ; and in spite of 
every political disaster nature still continues to 
smile upon her beloved Italy. In religion, indeed, 
the change has been great and effectual ; but that 
change in Italy, as in every Christian country, by 
enlightening the mind and by improving the heart 
in the knowledge of moral truth, has raised the 
modern child above the ancient philosopher. As 
this revolution, therefore, cannot have deteriorated 
the character, we shall proceed to tbe great changes 
which so many eventful centuries have produced 
in the Italian governments and policy. 

Italy was originally divided into as many, or 
to speak more correctly, into more independent 
and jarring governments than it is at present, and 
this state of division and of hostility lasted till a 
very advanced period of Roman History, when 

VOL. IV. u 
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the GREAT REPUBLIC, after ages of sanguinary 
contest^ at length conqnered the whole Peninsola, 
and united all its inhabitants in one common naoie^ 
oanse^ and interest. The history of these petty 
states^ previous to their incorporation with Rome, 
is obscure, and affords light too faint to enable us 
to judge of the merits of their respective consti* 
tutions. One circnmstance, however, we may dis*^ 
cover highly honorable to them, which is, that 
Liberty was the end and the object of all, and 
though it sometimes rose to anarchy, and as often 
subsided in tyranny, yet it always revived and ever 
remained the prevailing spirit that roled tbdir 
councils and animated their enteiprises. Liberty 
brought with it its usual retinue of virtues and of 
blessings, courage, industry, and temperance, in- 
dependence, plenty, and population; virtues and 
blessings which, when drawn up against Rome, 
long suspended the high designs of Fate in her 
favor, and when ranged afterwards on her side, 
soon laid the Universe prostrate before her. But 
this momentous conquest that crowned Rome and 
Italy with glory and with empire, closed the 
career of Roman virtue and happiness forever, and 
by raising to the throne a race of ruthless suid all- 
powerful tyrants converted the country and its 
Capital into the theatre and very seat of guilt and 
of misery. To the whole of this long- interval, 
extending from the reign of Tiberius to tfa^ extinc* 
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tion of the Western Empire^ we may apply, wtdi 
the exception of a few prosperons reigns, the dark 
picture which Tacitas has drawn of a part of it 
only. '^ Airo^ praUis, discars seditiombus, ipsa 
etiam pace savum* Haustce out diruta urbes ; poln 
lata carimonuB ; magrui adulieria ; plenum exiMh 
mare^ infesti acedibus iCopuU ; atradus in urbe sam^ 
turner In these times of gnilt and of disast^ 
every trace of ancient virtue must nearly have di8<* 
appeared, and the Italian character must have sunk 
to its lowest degradation. The era therefore, of 
the prosperity and virtue of Italy may be confined to 
the space which elapsed between the foundation of 
Rome and the accession of Tiberius^ including on 
the one side the dawning, on the other, the de- 
cline, of its glory and of its felicity. At this time, 
indeed, the national character displayed many vir- 
tues and betrayed few defects •f'. Every state pro- 

* Hist. i. cap. 2.—" Marked by atrocity in war, torn in 
pieces by seditions, full of cruelty even in peace. The cities 
exhausted or delapidated; the ceremonies of religion pol- 
luted ; horrible adulteries ; the sea filled with exiles, and all 
its rocks with assassinations ; in the city the cruelties were 
still more atrocious." 

t Of the Italian race during this period, Virgil speaks in 
the following lines : — 

Haec (Italia) genus acre virum, Marsos, pubemque Sa- 

bellam 
Assuetumque malo ligurem, Volscosque verutos 

Extulit; 
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doced its dtisEens, its sages, its heroes, capable of 
meeting. the legions, the senators, the consuls of 
Rome in the field and in the cabinet, without dis- 
grace and oftentimes with honor. Frugality at 
home, valor abroad, patriotism in every drcnm- 
stance, seem to have been virtues common to all; 
while perseverance and resolution, rising superior 
to every obstacle, were the peculiar virtues of the 
Romans*. These qualities were probably owing 



Extulit; haec Decios, Marios, magnosque Camillos, 

Scipiadas duros bello 

Georg, ii. 167- 

Th' inhabitants themselves their country grace; 

Hence rose the Mar«an and Sabellian race : 

^trong-limb'd and stout, and to the wars inclin'd, 

And hard Ligurians, a laborious kind. 

And Volscians arm'd with iron-headed darts. 

Besides an offspring of undaunted hearts, 

The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 

From hence, and greater Scipio's double name. 

Dryden* 

* To this period of Roman history, fortunately of long 
duration, we must in some degree confine the eulogiums 
bestowed upon the Roman character. Of it Quintilian says, 
and says with justice — Quae profecto (dicta et facta preclara 
antiquitus) nusquam plura, majoraque, quam in nostne ci?i- 
tatis monimentis rep^rientur. An fortitudinem; fidem, jus- 
titiam, continentiam, frugalitatem, contemptum doloris ac 
mortis, melius alii docebunt, quam Fabricii, Curii, Reguli, 
Decii, Mutii, aliique innumerabiles ? Quantum enim Grceci 
preeceptis valent tantum Roman! exemplis. — QuintiL lib.xii. 

'' The illustrious sayings and the illustrious deeds of an- 
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to the wisdom of the Senate, that assembly of 
kings, as the astonished Greek seems jastly to 
have called it ; they lingered in that body when 
every other virtne had fled, and they sometimes 
graced its decline with a transient beam of mag- 
naoimity. 

Now, to apply these observations on the state 
of ancient to that of modern Italy, there is a 
period in the history of the latter, when again 
restored to her original state of division, she en- 
joyed the same liberty and displayed the same vir- 
toes. The period to which I allode comprises the 
space that elapsed from the tenth to the seven- 
teenth century, when the great cities, shaking off 
the yoke of the German Caesars, rose into inde- 
pendent and sometimes powerfal republics, supe- 
rior in fame and in greatness to their ancestors^ 
the Ligurians, the Etrurians, the Samnites, &c. 
and equal to Thebes, to Athens, and to Laceda^ 



Equity ifirill nowhere be found in greater abundanee^ or of 
greater value, than in the records of our city. Who shall 
give better lessons of fortitude, of fidelity, of justice, of con- 
tinence, of frugality, of contempt of pain and death, than Ae 
Tabricii, the Ourii, the Beguli, the Decii, the Mutii, and in- 
numerable others ? For the Romans excel in examples, as 
much as the Greeks in precepts." 

(!*• We admire in the Romans not their ambition, but the 
virtues that accompanied it : and we praise not their success* 
but the godlike qualities that preceded and insured it. 
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inon. Like these states they were engaged im 
perpetual warfare ; hot their mntaal hostilities in 
both cases seem to have contributed more to their 
advantage than to their prejndice, by exciting a 
spirit of emulation^ entefprize, and patriotism^ with 
all the military and manly virtues. 

I have elsewhere hinted at the flourishing state 
of these commonwealths ; but were I to draw a 
comparison between them and the Greek states^ it 
wmild not be difficult to prove^ that in political 
institutions;, wise councilsi bold enterprize^ riches 
and duration, the advantage is generally on tfaeif 
side : I may add, that their history is as eventful 
and as instructive, less sullied with crime, if not 
more abundant in virtue. The history of Thebes 
is short ; its sun rose and set with its hero Epa^ 
ifiinondas; and all the glories, all the achieve^ 
ments of Greece, are comprised in the records of 
Athens and of Lacedsemon. Yet, can the annals 
of these cities, can their petty wars in Greece and 
in Sicily, can even that splendid struggle with 
the Persian monarch be compared to the histories 
of Genoa and of Venice; to their bold contests 
with German, French, Spanish invaders at home; 
and abroad to their glorious feats of arms against 
the accumulated power of the mighty Sultan? 
The enterprizes of Lacedsemon and of Athens 
were confined to their own narrow seas and to 
the bordering coasts, and never extended beyond 
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Sicily then a Gnecian island. The fleets of 
Genoa and of Venice swept the whole Mediterra^ 
nean^ carried devastation and terror over all the 
shores of Africa and of Asia Minor, and more 
than once bore defiance and hostility into the 
port oi Constantinople. If, therefore, we praise 
the ancient Greeks we cannot in justice refbse a 
tribute of applause to the modern Italians ; the 
same virtues that plead in favor of the former, 
demand for the latter some share of our esteem 
and admiration. We may carry the parallel still 
farther and observe, that in the Italian as in the 
Greek republics, the arts and sciences were culti- 
vated with enthusiasm; and that poetry, history, 
and grammar^ architecture, painting, and sculp- 
tore, kept pace with the glory and the resources 
of each State, and were employed at home to im- 
mortalize the achievements performed by its heroes 
abroad. Here indeed the first praise belongs to 
the Greeks as the inventors ; but surely no small 
honor and acknowledgment are due to those 
who restored and perhaps improved these noble 
pursuits*. So far at least we see no reason for 
reproaching the people of Italy with degeneracy. 



* Egregias artes ostenderit, esto, 

Grsecia, tradiderit Latio pneclara reperta ; 
Dum posti in melius, aliunde accepta> Latini 

Omaia 
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This State of polity^ so mocb resemUingan-^ 
ci^Qt Greece, has nndergooe a great chaDge^ it. 
is trae, during the two or three last centuries*. 
Several of the lesser republics have lost their in-, 
dependence and been annexed to the greater;. 
'Floircme has been enslaved to its Dukes; Pirn 
s\nd Sienna have shared the fate of Flormx ; and 
othier revolutions have taken place equally inimical 
to the interests of liberty. Yet the two great; 
republics still survived, and continued to display. 
mjQch of their ancient energy evei^ so late as tlie 
middle of the last century. Besides^ the various 
changes alluded to were interna^ and while they 
transferred power, riches, and population, from ooe 
city to another, in no wise affected the external. 
Iqstre and independence of the country. On the 
CQfitrary, if we may believe a judicious historian*^ 

Oamia retulerint, dum longe maxima Roma 

XJt belli studiisy ita doctis artibus, omnes 

Quod sol cumque yidet terrarum, ant^iyerit urbes. 

Vida de Art. Poet^ 

Grant we that Greece first taught the gen'rous arts^ 
And with her great discoTerie» enrichM 
Our Latian land ; but yet the Latin race 
Gave back each gift improved: imperial Rome 
The mightiest, noblest city of the world, 
Renown'd in arts, in learning, as in war, 
Ezcell'd all nations else, whatever the Sun 
Views in his glorious course. 

* Denina. 
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whom I have often had. occasion to qnote in these 
observations, Rome herself never beheld more 
splendid days since the extinction of her empire^ 
than daring the seventeenth centnry; nor had 
Italy^ from the same era, been more free firom^ 
barbarian inflaence, ever enjoyed more tranquillity 
at home, or been tnore respected abroad, than 
daring the years that preceded the French Revo- 
lation. 

According to this representation, the accoracy 
of which it Woald be difficalt to question, we 
discover nothing in the history of the modem 
Italians that most necessarily degrade their pablic 
character, or entirely efface the remembrance of 
the virtues which made the nation great and illus-^ 
trions during so many ages. The French Revo^ 
lution, it must be owned, darkened the bright 
prospects of Italy, and indeed clouded the whole 
horizon of Europe; but whatever its local ravages 
may have been, I do not see that its general 
effects have produced a greater change in the cha- 
racter of the Italians than in that of the Spaniards, 
of the Dutch, of the Swiss, and of the Germans, 
all of whom lie equally within the range of its 
devastation. At all events, the fall extent of its 
mischief, if Providence deigns to allow it a longer 
duration, will be known only to our posterity ; till 
the present moment, horror and detestation are 
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tbe onlf sentiineDts it has exdted in the miods of 
ito yictims. 

So far I have endeavored to shew, that there 
ift nothing in the history of Italy which can jnstify 
tke reproaches made to the character of its inhabi- 
tants by certidn inconsiderate or prejudiced authors. 
I will <)ow proceed to particnlars^ and take into 
consideration some of the many vices imputed to 
them. But first I must observe, that few travellers 
have bad either the leisure or the inclination, and 
still fewer the information and the opportunities^ 
necl^sary to form a just estimate of the Italian 
character. Many drive through the country with 
the rapidity of couriers, content themselves with a 
hasty inspection of what they term its curiosities j 
confine their conversation to tbe innkeepers and tbn 
Ciceroni; visit the Opera-house^ perhaps intrigue 
with an actress ; then return home, and write a 
Tour through Italy. Others, with more iofottua^ 
lion and better taste, find that the ancient montl^ 
ments and classic scenery of the country^ the 
perusal of the Roman authors on the spot where 
|;faey were inspired, and the contemplation of the 
aiasterpieces of tbe great artists, furnish sufBdent 
occupation for every hour; these cannot prevail 
upon themselves to sacrifice such refined enjoy^ 
ments to the formality of visits and to the frivolity 
of general conversation. Such travellers, without 
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doubt, derire mnch improvement and mnch ratio- 
nal entertainment from their tonr ; but yet they 
cannot be qaab*fied to judge of the character of the 
Italians. For this purpose are requisite, in the 
first place, a tolerable knowledge of the language 
of the country, a qualification in which transalpines 
in general are very deficient ; in the second place^ 
a familiar and effectual introduction into the best 
houses in each city; and thirdly, time and resoln* 
tion to cultivate the acquaintance to which such an 
faitroduction naturally leads. I might add, a fourth 
requisite, perhaps not less necessary than the 
former, I mean good nature; a virtue that does 
not permit us to condemn as absurd every practice 
and opinion contrary to the modes of thinking and 
of living established in our own country. En- 
dowed with these qualities, a traveller will indeed 
be a competent judge of the subject, and enabled 
to form an opinion from his own experience; an 
opinion which he will find very different from that 
generally enforced by ignorant writers, and adopted 
by inconsiderate readers. 

He will experience, contrary probably to bii 
Expectations, much hospitality, as far as hospitality 
consists in furnishing a guest with evet^y accotfl-^ 
modation. This is so true, that a good letter df 
recommendation may carry a traveller from house 
to house over all Italy ; a circumstance that ac« 
counts for the indifference of the inns in the less^t 
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toWDB^ which are freqneDted solely by foreigners 
and by the middling classes; as Italians of rank 
almost always lodge, when travelling, in private 
houses. When once introduced into a honse, he 
will find it always open to him, and the more fre- 
quent his visits, the greater will be his considera* 
tton> as much assiduity is regarded as a mark both 
of confidence and of respect. Dinners, though 
Dot uncommon in Rome, Naples, and Milan, are 
not ranch in fashion. The Italians are very in- 
difierent to the pleasures of the table; their repasts 
are short, and too hasty in their opinion, for 
conversation. .They devote the whole evenings, 
and part of the night to society, when they love 
to meet and enjoy their friends at leisure. In 
this respect they differ much from us, and indeed 
from most transalpines; but I know not that we 
have reason to condemn them. If tt^e consult 
conviviality, th^ look to health, and perhaps to 
economy. On which side rational self enjoy- 
ment, and even social is to be found, it is not 
difficult to determine. Nor, if they are biassed 
on this occasion by economical motives do they 
deserve much censure. Their taste for expence 
takes a different direction. They prefer Minerva 
to Bacchus; and take less pleasure in regaling 
themselves on tnrtle^ venison. Champagne, and 
Burgundy, than in contemplating pictures, statues^i 
maible halls^ and pUlared porticos. 
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As for courage^ it is a quality common to the 
whole species : every nation arrogates it to itself, a 
proof that it belongs to all. If any seem deficient 
in it, the deficiency is to be attributed, not to innate 
cowardice, bnt to ignorance of the art of war ; to 
want of discipline; to consciousness of the inutility 
of resistance ; or to some such incidental circum- 
stance. Hence, nations most inured to arms dis* 
play this quality most ; and hence the same, army^ 
as well as the same individual, sometimes. gives 
surprising marks of courage and of cowardice in 
the same campaign.. To accuse the Italians of 
cowardice is to belie their whole history. The 
troops of the King of Sardinia were distinguish^^ 
for their valor, while their monarcbs acted the 
part of warriors. Even in the late invasion, the 
peasantry themselves, in some parts of the Nea- 
politan, and particularly of the Roman state, made 
a bold and generous though ineflectual resistance. 
Not courage, therefore, bnt the motives which 
call it forth, and the means which give it effect, 
that is discipline, hope, interest, &c. are wanting 
to the Italians. 

Those who reproach the Italians with ignorr 
ance must have a very imperfect knowledge of 
that people, and have confined their observations 
to the lowest populace of great cities, and to the 
peasants of certain mountainous tracts and unfre* 
quented provinces. Such classes^ in all conutries^ 
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not excepting the United Kingdom, have little 
fliMns and less inclination to acqnire knowledge; 
they are every where left mnch to nature, and con- 
sequently retain something of the Savage. The 
peasantry of the north of Italy, particularly of the 
Piedmontese and Milanese territories, and those of 
Tuscany, were, previous to the French invasion, 
oniversally taught to read and write; they were in 
every respect as well instructed as that class ought 
to he, and equal in point of information to the 
peasantry of the most flourishing countries in 
Europe. Even in the Neapolitan territory, with- 
out doubt, the worst governed of all the Italian 
states, I have seen a shepherd boy lying under a 
tree with a book in his hand, his dog at his feet, 
and his goats browsing on the rocky hills around 
bim, a scene more delightful than any described 
in classic pastoral. The middling classes, which 
in reality constitute the strength and ^ve the 
ebaracter of a nation, are generally very well ac- 
quainted with every thing that regards their duty, 
tbe object of their profession, and their respective 
interests. In writing, in the higher rules of arith- 
metic and in geography, they are inferior to the 
same classes in England, but such accomplish- 
ments are most valued because most useful, in 
commercial countries; especially when national 
prosperity is intimately connected with navigation, 
and when a spirit of adventure is very generally 
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prevalent in the middliag and the bvrer dawM. 
But, even where the cNrdinary share of informa- 
tion is wanting, the deficiency is not so pereep- 
t4ble as in more northern regions^ whose inhabi- 
tants are naturally slow and inattentive. The Italian 
is acute and observing. These two qualities united 
supply in sooie degree the place of reading, and 
give his conversation more life, more sense, and 
more int^est than are to be found in the discourse 
of traosalpines of much better education. 

We now come to the higher class, for agaimt 
them the reproach is particularly levelled^ and sap- 
posing the accusation well-grounded, I might sogi» 
gest a few circamstances in extenuation. On the 
Continent in general, the various governments are 
purely monarchical, the whole administration it 
confined to the sovereign and his ministers, whife 
the body of the nation is excluded from all share 
and influence in the management of its own con- 
cerns. Such an exclusion operates most percep- 
tibly upon the higher classes, whose natural pro* 
vince such management is, and by withdrawing 
every stimulus to ei^ertion and improvement^ it 
acts as a powerful soporific, and lulls them una- 
voidably into sloth and ignorance. In a free conn- 
try, mental improvement brings with it its awn 
reward^ oftentimes rank and fortune, and alwstjs 
fame and consideration : it is both necessary and 
fashionable, and cannot be dispensed with by any 
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.mdividiial, who meanB to attain or to keep a place 
-^in the higher orders of society; In a despotic go- 
Teminent, all these motives are wanting. The 
^radgery necessary for the acquisition of informap- 
tion is rewarded only by the consciousness of in- 
tellectual superiority ; an advantage of little weight 
in countries, where mental attainments are too 
mnch nndervalned to attract attention or to excite 
mivy. Hence, after having passed through the 
ordinary course of college education, or loitered 
away a few years with a private tutor, the noble 
youth of the Continent, if not employed in the 
army sink into domestic indolence, and fritter life 
away in the endless frivolities of town society. 

After this general apology for the ignorance of 
the continental gentry, I must say, in favor of the 
Italians in particular, that they stand in less need 
of it than the same class in any other country. 
Whether the various republics that lately flourish- 
ed in Italy furnishes them with more inducements 
to mental cultivation ; or whether the natural af- 
fection to literature which had never been totally 
extinguished even in the barbarous ages, impels 
them spontaneously to application, I know not; 
but the Italian nobility have always distinguished 
themselves by cultivating and encouraging the arts 
and the sciences. To prove this assertion, which 
may perhaps surprise many of my readers, I need 
only ol»erve, that many or rather most of the Ita- 
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iian academies were fonnded by gentfemen, and 
are still composed prindpally of members of that 
class. Such is the Arcadian academy at Rome, 
such the Crusca at Fbrence^ the Olympic at P5- 
cenza^ the Fisiocritici of Siena, &c. To this proofs 
in itself sufficiently strong, I will add, that the Ita« 
Iian nobility has produced more authors even 'in 
our days than the same class has ever yet done in 
any conntry, not excepting oar own, where they 
are in general the best informed. Whphas not 
heard the names Mqffeiy Carli, Rezzomco, Salluzzij 
Doria, Filangieri, Alfieri? They were all of noble 
birth, and have certainly done credit to it, and re- 
flected a lustre upon their order more brilliant and 
more honorable than the blaze of all the coronets 
and all the stars of Europe united. Many more 
might be mentioned, but instead of swelling these 
page$ with a dry catalogue of names, I shall only 
refer the curious reader to the lists of the various 
academies, (and there is scarce a town in Italy 
without one or more of these literary associations) 
and he will find, that they consist, as I have obv 
served, of nobles and clergy almost exclusively. I 
remember being present at one of the academical 
assemblies at Florence; it was crowded with memn 
bers ; several sonnets were recited, and some dis^ 
sertations read by their respective authors. Most 
of the auditors and all the authors were gentlemeat 
as I was assured by the person who had been so 

VOL. IV. X 
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obliging as to introdiice as. Moreover, a taste 
for the fine arts, scnlptnre; painting, architectore, 
miisic, is almost innate in the Italian gentry, as it 
seems to have been in the ancient Greeks ; novr^ 
a taste so refined in itself, and the resnlt of so 
much observation and of so much sensibilitj, 
•eems to presuppose some, and indeed no smali, 
degree of mental cnltivation, and is scarcely sepa- 
rable from an acquaintance with the two great 
sources of information, antiqnities and history. 

We will now pass to an accusation of a more 
serious nature, and consider the state of morality 
in Italy, as far as it regards the intercourse be- 
tween the sexes : and here again, as I am per- 
suaded that my representation will surprise many 
of my readers, I think it necessary to make some 
previous remarks. In the first place, the morality 
of nations is merely comparative. In all, there is 
too much vice, and though in some it may be 
more glaring than in others, yet every one has 
some favorite indulgence very pardonable in their 
own eyes, but very offensive to strangers* In the 
next place, sensuality, in some shape or other, 
seems the predominant vice of the species, and 
tluragh perhaps the most degrading propensity of 
nature, it displays its power in every clinmte, at 
the expence of one or other of the contrary virtues. 
In the northern regions it has long reigned under 
the form of intemperance. In the southern cli*' 
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nates^ it has at all timea domineered in the abape 
of lost. Hence, vrhen the soft inhahiJlantB jof Italy^ 
Spain, Greece and Asia, first beheld the grim aan 
▼ages of the Cmbriah Cherstmeius, they wei:ie as 
mttch surprised at their cbastity^^ as terrified bjr 
i^eir fierceness, and while they daily witnessed 
the convivial excesses of their conquerors thay 
were astonished to see them tnrn away with in^ 
difference from more genial and more alioring 
enjoyments. 

But the manners of these nations have under- 
gone no small aheration since the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. The arts, the sciences cmd the civi- 
lization of the south have visited even the polav 
regions, and softened the rugged hearts of theif 
half frozen inhabitants. The Loves and Sports 
accompanied the muses in their northern emigra^ 
tion : Venus now shares the sway with Bacchus^ 
and Pleasure in all its forms wantons even in the 
lap of eternal winter. The inhabitants of the north 
have tberefiore little with which to reproach those 
of the south, at present, especially as in adoptifig 
the vices of milder climates they still retain their 
native intemperance ; a vice as foul in itself and 
Us destructive in its consequences as any that has 
ever yet enslaved the human, mind. I would infer 
from this observation that it is unfair to censure 
the Italians for excesses common to them and to 
other nations, and to stigmatize than with vices 
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which are^ I fear, rather the madness of the speeiet 
in general than the chfuacteristic depravity of any 
porticnlar tribe. 

It most indeed be admitted, that in many of 
the great towns of Italy due respect is not paid to 
the matrimonial contract, and that a freedom of 
interconrse is encouraged contrary to the very na- 
tore and essence of that sacred institution* Far be 
it from me to palliate, ev^n in the slightest degree, 
so enormous a disorder, which by poisoning do^ 
mestic confidence and defeating the purposes of 
nuptial union, infects the very source of the hap* 
piness and even of the existence of mankind. A 
crime that thus runs in direct opposition to the 
benevolent designs of Providence, and violates one 
of his most holy institutions, merits unqualified 
detestation, and cries to heaven itself for ven- 
geance. But I must observe, that this most cri- 
minal intercourse is, I fear, by no means peculiar 
to Italy, and even in Italy not so general as is 
commonly represented. The example of the higher 
class, and of those who immediately administer to 
their amusements, such as comedians, singers, 
actors, actresses, &c. is the only one known or at- 
tended to by many travellers, and that even, not 
always very perfectly ; general conclusions are too 
easily drawn from a few instances; and appear^ 
ances, scandalous to us, because contrary to our 
established customs, are sometimes too easily con- 
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▼epted ioto proofs. Of this latter kind is Cick^ 
idgm, or the well known practice which authoriam 
ladies to employ an attendant friend as their pra^ 
tector in pnblic and their con&dant in private^ who 
as he performs the duties of the husband generally, 
is supposed sometimes to usurp his priirileges. 
This practice is absurd^ effeminate, contrary to the 
delicacy of one sex and to the dignity of the other, 
and. therefore always rep'ehensible ; and yet it is 
mot always criminal. On the contrary, sometimes 
the Ckisbeo is a fnend or a near relation, who acts 
as the guardian of the honor of the husband, and 
by his constant and watchful attendance is a pledge 
and security for the wife's fidelity. There are 
certain cities^ and even in the most corrupt cities, 
there are some families where the occupation of 
.Cidsbeo is confined to this confidential inspection, 
which in such circumstances is never, it is said, 
abns^/or the purposes of criminal indulgence. 

On the other hand, in certain other great 
towns, the Cidsbeo enjoys all the rights of a hus- 
band without exception, and while he enjoys the 
wife^ perhaps, of his friend, resigns his own spouse, 
in his turn, to the embraces of another person. 
How such a most profligate exchange of wicked- 
ness, such a detectable commerce of debauchery; 
could have crept into a Christian country, or be 
tolerated even for a moment in an orderly govern- 
meat^ js inconceivafak ^ but its consequences were 
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fierceptible in the degeneracy of the higher clai see 
at Venice and Naples, and the fall of these States 
jBay be considered without presnmptioD, as in 
part, the consequence and the pnnishuient of that 
degeneracy. 

Some writers have attributed the prevalence of 
this practice always indecent, and too often crimi- 
nal, to the^ manner in which matrimonial con* 
riexiona are formed in Itaiy, where, in general, 
fliodves of interest are alone x^onsidered, and the 
choice, the affection, and eVen the liberty of the 
parties are disregarded. In matrimonial arrange* 
fiients between persons of rank, reasons of state, 
of pohcy, of inflneace, and even of convenience, 
^r6 too often allowed to pi«ponderafe in niost 
coantries, to the great detriment of domestic hap- 
piness, and consequently of poblic morality. When 
in SBch contracts as have freedom and affection for 
their basis, innocent partialities are thwarted and 
the most delicate feelings of the hnmen bosom are 
wounded, Nature will rebel, and, even at the ex* 
pense of conscience, seeJk for comfort in con- 
nexions more congenial to its propensities. In 
aueb cases we most pity, and may almost excuse, 
the individual, but cannot too severely reprobate a 
practice that leads so directly to vice and to misery. 
That this most mischievous mode of contracting 
marriages is common in Italy, is, I believe, too 
true; but whether mwe comflMU than in other 
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parts of the oontioent I camiot take upon myself 
to determine. At all events, its evil effects are vi- 
sible, and call aload for reformation, 

Bnt it must be remembered, that the disorders 
of wbicb I am now speaking, are confined to great 
cities and to the higher orders, who form a small 
(and fortooately a small, because too frequently a 
very vicious) part of the population of a country. 
The middling classes and the peasantry, the 
strength and the pride of a nation, are in Italy as 
chaste as persons of the same description in any, 
and more diaste than they are in most countries* 
Of the truth of this assertion few of our travellers 
are competent judges ; acquainted principally with 
the tradesmen and populace of Fenke and Naplm, 
the two most corrupted capitals in Italy, thef 
draw from them the character of the whole nation ; 
while the middling classes of Rome and Florence^ 
and all the inhabitants of the country are unnoticed, 
and generally unknown. Yet, those who have 
ranged through the peopled village of the Mmf- 
tuan, Paduan, Milanese, and Piednwntese territo- 
ries ; those who have penetrated the recesses of 
the Apennines, the Sabine, Umbrian, and Sammte 
mountains, will join the author in paying a just 
tribute to the innocence, to the simplicity, to the 
golden manners of these bappy rustics. To these 
regions and to their inhabitants we may still, with 
strict propriety, apply the verses of Virgil, — 
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lUie sakos et liDstm £Br«rtnt 
£t patiens operum, parvoque assueta juventus ^ , 

Sacra Deum, Sanctique Patres : 
Casta pudicitiam senrat domus*. Georg, ii. 471 . . 524. 

The truth is, that the country paBlors watch most 
carefully over the morals of their flocks, aod'cau^ 
tion both sexes at a very early period against the 
dangers and the conseqoences of debauchery. 

The mention of the Italian peasantry naturally 
reminds me of their industry ; a virtue which may 
be traced over every, plain, and discovered on aU 
most every mountain, from the Alps to the Straits 
rf Messina. The fertility of the plains of Milan 
is proverbial^ but its exuberance is not more owing 
to nature, than to the skilly the perseverance, and 
the exertions of the cultivator. Hence, where the 
felicity of the soil seems to fail, the industry of the 
laborer still continues^ and covers with vines and 
oKve trees^ the sides oi Monte SeUce, near Padua^ 
and of the Superga near Turin, two mountains 
naturally as barren as HetoeUyn or Pemnanmaur. 



* Wild beasts of nature in bis woods abound. 
And youth, of labor patient, plough the ground, 
Inur'd to hardship and to homely fare : 
Nor venerable age is wantinfr there. 
In great examples to the youthful train : 

Nor are the gods adoir'd with rites profane < 

His falAful bed is crown'd with chaste delight. 
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The beauty and coltivatioo of the plains, which 
extend betweto the Alps and the Apentdnes, are 
too well known to be either praised or described ; 
and he who has traversed them will not be sur- 
prised that a Greek Emperor {Mkhael Pahokgm) 
should have supposed them in his admiration^ to 
be the pudiens of the terrestrial paradise. But 
Italian industry is not confined to tbese region3 of 
fi^Uity. From Bob^gna to Loretto, a distance of 
one hundred and fifty miles^ it has covered the 
coast of the Adriatic with rich harvests^ and shaded 
the brows of the Apennines with verdure and foli- 
age. It also displays its labors to the best advan- 
tage, and every where shews in fences, canals to 
water the fields,* plantations^ &;c. a neatness of 



* This practice of irrigatioiiy so very common both in an- 
cient and modeni Italy, and contributing so very materially 
to the progress of vegetation, is turned into a beautiful scene 
by Virgil. 

£t cum exttstus ager morientibus ^stuat herbis, 
Ecce, supercilio clivosi tramitis undam 
Elicit : ilia cadens raucum per devia murmur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva. 
. . Georgic, lib, L 107« 

And wben the fiery suns too fiercely play. 
And ahri^eird herbs on withering stems deeay^ 
. The wary ploughman^ on tlie mountaiif s brow, 
Undams his wat'ry stores ; huge torrents flow. 
And rattling down the rocks, large moistute yield. 
Tempering the thirsty fever of the field. Drj/dtn. 
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tillage aeldoiQ witneased and never larpassed even 
IB the best colrivated conntries. And not these 
regions only, bnt tbe deBles of SeramUe; the 
lovely vales of tbe Amo and of the CikunmuSy of 
Term and of Reaie ; tbe skirts of Vesudus so ofteii 
ravaged and so often restored to coltivation ; tbe 
orchards that blow on tbe steeps of V4Ulomh'a90^ 
and vrave on the snoimits of MorttejSktmano : Italy, 
all Italy, AlOMdng as the garden of GoU, from tbe 
Adriatic to tbe Tuscan, from the Aips to the 
Ionian Sea, is a proof and a nionnment of tbe in* 
dnstry and intelligence of its inhabitants. 

^^ Bnt tbe Italians sleep in tbe middle of the 
day, and lie strelcbed ont under the porticos of 
the churches, or und^r the shade of the vine, when 
they ought to be working; therefore they are a 
lazy, sluggish race.** The. Italians, like the Sici- 
lians and the Greeks, fellow the exantple of their 
ancestors in this respect, and only obey tbe call of 
nature, in reposing during tbe snltry honrs, when 
labor is dangerons and the heat is iiltolerable. To 
compensate for this suspension, they begin their 
labors with the dawo, and prolong tbenpi till the 
clb^ of evening; so that tbe Italian sleeps less and 
labors more in tbe fonr^^and-twenty bourt, than tbe 
English . peasant. The Italians seem aliways to 
have been early risers, as appears from many 
passages in Cicero's and Pliny's letters; and a 
beaotifol picture of domestk life drawn by Virgil^ 
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witi on this oecasion recur to the recoUection of 
tbe reader*. In all warm climateB, as the ccm>1 of 
the evening invites to amnsenent, so the freshness 
of the morning seems to call for labor and exertion; 
and travellers wonld consult both their health and 
their pleasore^ if they wonld obey this call, and 
devote the soltry part of the day to rest, and the 
cool morning honrs to cnriosity and application. 
*^ Bnt (say the enemies of Italy, and this indeed Ib 
the strongest argoment they produce) is not beg- 
gary a proof of indolence, and in what country is 
a traveller so beset with beggars as in Italy ? he is 
pursued in the streets, tormented at chui'ch, and 



Inde, ubi prima quies medio jam noctis abactee 
Curriculo expulerat somnum : cum foemina, primum 
Cui tolerare colo vitam tenuique Minenr^. 
tmpositam cinerem et sopitos suscitat ignes, 
Noctem addens operi» famulasque ad lumina longo 
Exercet penso ; castum ut servare cubile 
Conjugis, et possit parvos educere natos. 

^n. lUf, viii. 407. 

Now when the night her middle race had rode . . . • . 
The time when early housewives leave the bed ; 
When living embers on the hearth they spread. 
Supply the lamp, and call the maids to rise. 
With yawning mouths and with half-open'd eyes ; 
They ply the distaff by the winking light. 
And to their duly labor add the night; 
Thus frugally they earn their children's bread. 
And uncorrupted keep their nuptial bed. 

Dryi€H* 
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besieged by them at borne. Their importunities 
are encomtiged by charity and provoked by refosal ; 
in shorty whoever you go, yon are followed and 
te^ed by a crowd of impudent and oftentimes 
stwdy vagrants." . This statement, though highly, 
colored, is not oca^gerated ; at least, if confined to 
the southern provinces. In extenuation, I must 
observe, that if the example of the ancients^ and I 
pretend nbt to make the modern Italians more 
perfect than their ancestors, can be admitted as an 
excuse, the moderns may plead it in their favor. 
Juvenal alone, not to load the page with useless 
^quotations^ furnishes a sufficient proof of the num- 
bers of mendicants that crowded Rome in his time, 
in the following lines, which point out their sta- 
tions, their gestures, and their perseverance. 

Csecus adulator, dirasque a ponta satelles 
Dignus Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes 
Blandeeque devezac jactaret basia rhedee*. 

SaiAy. 116. 

But without relying upon antiquity for an an- 
swer to this reproach^ the reader must be informed, 
that vagrants as numerous and as troublesome may 



* A blind, base flatt'rer, from some bridge or gate 
Rais'd to a murd'ring minister of state, . 
Deserving still to beg upon the road. 
And bless each passing waggon and its load* 
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be seen in Frapce, in Spain, in Portugal, in some 
parts of Germany, and let me add, in Scotland and 
in Ireland ; so that if beggary be a proof of idle*' 
ness, the inhabitants of all these conntries most 
submit to the imputation. But, to remove a charge 
so insulting to the largest and most civilized pw* 
tion of the inhabitants of Europe, we need but to 
remember, that in all these countries there is no 
legal provision for the poor, and that the needy 
and the distressed, instead of demanding rdief iirom 
the parish^ are obliged to ask alms of the public* 
Perhaps, if it were possible to calculate the num- 
ber of those who live upon charity in Italy and in 
England, we should find no great reason to tiinmpti 
in the difference. Beggary, without doubt, is some- 
times the effect of individual, but cannot injustice 
be considered as a proof of national, idleness, since 
even amongst us, where ample provision is sup- 
posed to be made for all cases of distress, and 
where mendicancy is so strictly prohibited, yet 
objects in real or pretended misery so often meet 
the eye, and in spite of law and polke, infest our 
public places. 

As for the nakedness of children in Italy, the 
want of furniture in houses, of glass in the win- 
dows, and many other external marks of misery^ 
every traveller knows how fallacious are such ap- 
pearances, which are occasioned, not by the distress 
of the people, but by the mildness and the serenity 
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of tbe dimate* Ta adoEiit as much aii* as poMible 
m the obfect in all 8oatbern cooDtries s and in Italy 
at present, as well as anciently, the pepple of all 
<^lasseB delight in living constantly in the open air ; 
a cQstoQEi as salobrioos as it is pjeasant in saeh a 
gfsml temper^are as generally prevails beyond 
the A^s. Hence the scenes of festive enjoyment. 
«fld of private indolgenoe are generally r^re- 
sented as taking place in the open air, as in the 
Georgics. 

' Ipse dies agitat festos fususqtie per herbam 
Igm ubi in stedio, et socii cralera cotonaiit*. 

George ii. 587- 

AiOd in Horace, 

Cur non sub alta vel platano, yel hac 

Fbu jacentesy sic temere, et rosa 

C^nos odorati capiBos 

Dum licet> Assyriaque nardo 

Potamus uncti f ? Carm. lib. ii, xi. 



} 



• Himself in rustic pomp, on holy-days. 
To rural pow'rs a just oblation pays. 
And on the green bis careless limbs displays. 
The hearth is in the midst; the herdsmen round 
The dieerfiil fire, provoke his health in goblets crown'd. 

Dryden. 
t Hius beneath this lofty shade. 
Thus in careless freedom laid, 
While Assyrian essence sheds 
Liquid fragrance on our heads. 
While we lie with rosfes crown'd. 
Let the cheerful bowl go round. Francis. 
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HeDce Cicero, as Plato before hioiy represents: 
most of bis dialogues as taking place in some rural 
scene, as the second Dt LegUmsy in an island 
6H-med by the Ftbremts; the first, De Oraiore^ 
tader a plane tree, &c. all scenes as favorable to 
the activity of the oiind^ as they are^»»tidiicive to 
tbe health pf the body. 

After all, a foreigner who has visited some of 
the great mannfactnring towns, and traversed tbe 
northern and western parts of the United King- 
dom, may ask with surprise, what right we have 
to reproadi other nations with their poverty and 
misery, when under our own eyes, are exhibited 
instances of nakedness, filth, tind distress, exceeds 
ing all that has hitherto been related of Italy* of 
France, or of any country under heaven, excepting 
perhaps some of the Prussian territories. Quam 
in nos legem sancimus iniquam ! ^ 

We shall now proceed to another charge, 
" The Italians are vindictive and cruel, and too 
much in the habits of sacrificing hnman life to 
vengeance and passion/' It would almost be a 
pity to refute this charge, the supposed certainty 
of which has furnished our late novelists, particu- 
larly those of the fair sex^ with so much and such 



* Alas ! what laws, of how severe a strain^ 
•Against ouraeWes we Uioughdessly ordain. 

Francit. 
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excellent matter for description; dnngeons and 
fnars, daggers and assassins^ carcases and spectres. 
Bot) veteres avias tibi depulmone reoello^. We must 
leave these stories to nurses, and to babies of 
whatever age they may be, whether in or out of 
the nnrsury. The Italian is neither vindictive nor 
cruel; he is hasty and passionate. His temper, 
like his climate, habitually gay and serene, is some- 
times agitated by black and tremendous storms^ 
and these storms, though transient, often prodnce 
most lamentable catastrophes. An unexpected 
insult, a hasty word, occasions a quarrel; both 
parties lose their temper ; daggers are drawn, and 
a mortal blow is given ; the whole transaction is 
over so soon^ that the by-standers have scarce time 
to notice, much less to prevent itf. The deed is 



* — — From your bosom I make bold to tear 
The old-wives' prejudices rooted there. 

Howes' Translaium of Persius. 

t The author, with one of his young companions, hap- 
pened to be present at a quarrel, which had nearly terminated 
in a very tragic manner. Walking early in the morning in 
the streets of Jntium, he saw a man and a boy disputing; 
the man was middle aged and of a mild benevolent counte- 
nance, the boy stout and impudent : after some words, the 
man seized the boy by the collar, the boy struggled, and 
finding that to no purpose, had recourse to blows : the old 
man bore several strokes with tolerable patience, when, all 
on a sudden, his color changed to a livid pale, his eyes 
sparkledy and every feature of his face became absolutely 
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considered, not at the e&d of deliberate malice, 
bot of an involuntary and irresistible ioipolse; and 
the perpetrator, generally repentant and horror* 
strnck at his own madness, is pitied and allowed 
to fly to some forest or fastness. Snch is ^tbe 
cruelty of the Italians, and snch the assassination 
too common in some great towns, yet not near so 
common as has often been represented. It is the 
efiect, not of a sanguinary, bnt of a fiery temper; 
It was prevalent at all times in southern countries, 
and might be checked by the severity and activity 
of a good government. But of the two govern- 
ments under which this atrocity is the most de- 
structive, the one is too indulgent and the other too 
indolent ; and while the papal, magistrate forgives, 
and the Neapolitan neglects the criminal, they both 
eventually encourage and propagate the crime. 
Yet the remedy is easy and obvious. A prohibi- 
tion, under the severest penalty, to carry arms of 
any description. This remedy has been applied 
with full success by the French, while masters of 



demoniac. He held the boy's throat with his left hand, took 
his knife out of his pocket with his right, and applied it to 
his teeth to open it; the boy seemed sensible of his fate, lost 
all power of resistance, and was sinking to the ground with 
fear. We immediately stepped in and seized the man's arm, 
we took the knife out of his hand, and rescued the boy : the 
man made no resistance, and seemed for some minutes totally 
insensible of what was passing. 

VOL. IV. f 
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the Bontb ; and by the Anstrians^ whiie id pottet^ 
tkND of the north of Italy. 

Bot, ID jastice to the Italktm, every unpartial 
traveller most acknowledge, that nMirder that is 
deliberate assassination is very nnooomon among 
them ; that they are very seldom prompted to it 
by jealousy^ of frfaich they are by no means ao 
snsceptibie as some writers wonid persuade os, and 
scarcely ever tempted to it by that vile, hdlish 
love of money, which, in France and in England 
impels so many miscreants, after a cool calcola- 
ticm of possible profit, to imbme their hands in the 
blood of their fellow creatures. Bven robbers are 
rarely met with at present ; like the ghosts that 
swim in the air during the darkness of the night, 
they are often talked of, but never seen ; and a 
traveller, exceptii^ in time of invasion, war, or 
civic dissensions, may pass the Alps and the Apen^ 
fdneSf and traverse the dreary Campagna^ and the 
uninhabited Paiudi (marshes), by day or by nighty 
without alarm or molestation. I do not expect to 
hear the bloody scenes that stain the annals of 
FlofencCy Genoa, or Vemce, qnoted as proofs of 
national cruelty. Such scenes disgraced ancient 
Greece and Rome ; stain the pages of Dutch and 
German, of Spanish and Portuguese history; and 
have been renewed in the French Revolution, 
with a profusion of blood, a refinement in cnxelty, 
and an enormity of guilt unparalleled in the re- 
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cords of the UniTerse. Bat these crimes belong, 
not to the nation, hot to the species. The earth, 
imder all its clioiates, ims too often dronk the 
blood of man shed bj his brother, and while it 
cries to heaven for vengeance, proves in spite of 
philosophism, that man, when left to the workings 
of his own corrupted heart, beoomes the most cruel 
of savages, the foulest of monsters. We may con- 
dude, that neither the history nor the manners of 
Italy present more frequent or more aggravated 
features of cruelty than those of^any other nation; 
and that all accusations against them on this head, 
are the effusions of hasty prejudice aud of superficial 
observation. 

Tbps, I have now reviewed, and, I conceive, 
reluted the principal charges against this celebrated 
people. The lesser imputations, tbongb song by 
poets, repeated by novelists, and Copied again and 
agaiv by epheiUeral tooristf, may be passed over in 
silent contempt, as unworthy the notice of t^e: 
reader and the traveller. He who, from the 
knavery of the innkeepers, reasons against the; 
honesty of a nation, or judges of its character 
from the accomplishments of a few wandering 
artists, may indeed imagine that Italy is peopled 
wiih rogues aqd swindlers, and produces nothing 
Imt dancers and bufibons, singers and fiddlers* 
Bat, upon the same {principles he must conclude^ 
that the French nation is entirely composed of 
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cooks and hair-dressers, and that England herself, 
even England, the mother of heroes, of patriots, of 
statesmen, has furnished Europe with nothing 
more than grooms and jockies, cotton and wooUen 
mannfactnrers. 

What then, it will be asked, is the real cha- 
racter of the modem Italians? It will not, me- 
thinks, be diflSenlt to ascertain it, when we 
consider the part which the modern Italians have 
acted in history, and compare it with the part 
which their ancestors performed. The latter 
were a bold and free people. Their love of liberty 
shewed itself in the various commonwealths that 
rose up in every part of Ausonia, and at length it 
settled and blazed for ages in the Roman Republic. 
The former have ^ven the same proofs of the 
same spirit. They have covered the face of the 
same country .with free States, and at length be- 
held, with a mixtnre of joy and jealousy, the grand 
repnblic of Vemce^ the daoghter and almost the 
rival of Rome, stand forward the bulwark and the 
glory of Italy. The ancient Romans, by their 
arms, founded the most extensive, the most 
flonrisbing, and the most splendid empire, that 
ages ever witnessed in their flight. The modem 
Italians, by their wisdom, have acquired a more 
permanent, and perhaps a more glorious dominion 
over the opinions of mankind, and still govern the 
world by their religion and their taste, by their 
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arM and tb^r sciences. To the aocient Italians, 
we owe tbe plainest, the noblest, tbe most majes- 
tic laogaage ever spokmi ; to tbe modern, we are 
indebted for tbe softest and sweetest dialect, wbicb 
fanman lips eyer uttered. Tbe ancient Romans 
raised tbe Pantbeon ; tbe modern erected tbe 
Vatican. Tbe former boast of tbe age of Aogostns, 
the latter glory in tbat of Leo. Tbe former bave 
given 08 Virgil, the latter Tasso. In wbicb of 
these respects are tbe modern Italians nnwortbj 
of their ancestors ? 

Through the whole of their history we observe 
and applaud the same love of liberty, the same 
unbroken spirit, the same patriotism, the san^ 
perseverance, the same attachment to letters, the 
same detestation of barbarism and of barbarians ; 
and in short, tbe same active, towering, and mag^ 
liificent spirit, that so gloriously distinguished the 
Romans. How then can we presume to tax them 
with tbe feeble vices of a degraded and subjugated 
tribe ? with ignorance, cowardice, and general de* 
gQueracy? The Italians, it is true, have never 
been able to nnite the states of their own country^ 
in order to give it all its force, and to enable it to 
exert all its energies, as the Romans did; still 
jbave they, like the Romans, succeeded in extend- 
ing their conquests far and wide, and imposing a 
i;^ew yoke on half the nations of the world. But 
let it be remembered, that in the first as well as in 
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die last ^ ibese ptojectB, the ItadiMis hAte beta 
opposed not by tbeir own conniryliien otitjr, but 
hy the Germans^ by the Friendi, and by tbe Bpa- 
fiiards, no longer tribes of vrandering, divided, on- 
disciplined savages^ but mighty monarchies, tmrted 
each nnder one chief, and employing for the at- 
tainment df its object^ the numbers of ancient 
times directed by the skill and by tbe experience 
of modern days. With sncb difficnlties in oppo* 
sition to their vast designs, we may be allowed to 
donbt whether the Romans themselves would 
have SBCceeded in the conquest even of Cisalpine 
Gaol, and still more, whether they conid ever 
have extended their dominion one foot beyond tbe 
precincts of Italy. 

From these observations I think, I may fairly 
be allowed to conclude, that a nation which has 
thns, during so many ages, continued to act so 
great and so glorious a part in the history of man- 
kind, that has thus distii^uished itself in eviery 
branch of human attainment, and excelled all other 
peofde, not in one^ but in every intellectual acccntn- 
plisbment; that such a nation most be endowed 
with the greatest talents, and with the greatest vir- 
tues that have ever ennobled any human society. 

It niay perhaps be asked, ^^ wfay^ with the 
Bacne talents and with the same virtues, the Italians 
do not now make the same figure in the history of 
the world as their ancestors ?*" The answer appears 
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to me obvioiif « To induce man to shake off his 
natural indolence, and to exert all bis energies^ 
either oi^nt pressure^ or glorions rei^ards are 
necessary. Now, the ancient Romans fooght first 
£3r thdr safety and v^y exktenoe, and afterwurdsy 
when imminent danger was.rraiioTed /from their 
city, they entered the lists of fame, and combated 
for the empire of the World. In both cases, aU 
their powers and all their virtues were called into 
action^ either to save their country or to crown it 
with immortal glory. The modern Italian has 
neither of these motives to arouse bis natural mag** 
nanimity. His person, his property, his city even 
are safe, whatev^ may be the issue of the contests 
of which his country is either the object or the 
theatre. Whether the French or Russians^ th^ 
Germans or Spaniards gain the victory, the Italian 
is doomed still to bear the foreign yoke. His in- 
activity and indifference in the struggle are thero- 
fore excDseable^ because prudent. Quid interesi ctd 
serviam, clitellas ibim partem meas*. As foF glory 
and ^mpire^ to them, Italy divided and subdivided 
as she is, and kept in a state of political palsy by 
the intrigues or the preponderating power of her 
transalpine enemies, to them Italy can have no 
pretension. But^ if some happy combination of 



* Phoedrus. — What imports it to me who is my master^ 
80 long as I must carry my panniers ? 
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efenis ihoold < driver ber from for^D infhience 
and nnite ber many states once more nnder one 
bead, or at least in one common cani^, tbe caose 
of independence and of liberty, tben Enrope migbt 
confidently expect to see tbe spirit and the glory 
of Rome again revive, and tbe valor and perseve- 
rance wbich snbdaed tbe Gaals and routed tbe 
Cimbri and Teutones again displayed in cbastising 
tbe insolence of tbe French, and in checking 
tbe incursions of tbe Germans. She would rise 
even higher, and assuming the character, whicb 
ber situation, her fertility, and ber population 
naturally give ber, of umpire of tbe south, she 
might unite with Great Britain tbe rival and the 
enemy of France, in restoring Und in supporting 
that equilibrium of power so essential to the free* 
dom and to the happiness of Europe. 

But^ whether Italy be destined to re-assume 
ber honors, and to enjoy once more an age of 
glory and of empire ; or whether she has exhausted 
ber portion of felicity, and is doomed to a state of 
hopeless bondage and dependence, it is not for 
man to discover. In tbe mean time, deprived of 
that sceptre of empire, which Heaven once en- 
trusted to ber band to bumble tbe pride of tyrants 
and to protect opprest nations, to portion out 
kingdoms and provinces, and to sway at pleasure 
tbe dominion of the Universe,^ ^e has assumed 
tbe milder but more useful sovereignty of the 
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intellectaal worlds and reigns the acknowledged 
qneen of poetry and of mnsic^ of painting and 
of architecture ; the parent of all the sciences that 
enlighten, of all the arts that embellish hnman 
life*. 



* Vida, when speaking of this mental superiority^ burst* 
into the following strains of poetry and patriotism truly 
Tirgilian. Though we cannot, perhaps, partake the wish, 
yet we may enjoy the beauty of the verse and the parity of 
the language. 

Dii^ Romtt indigetes I Trojae tuque auctor Apollo,, 
Unde genus nostrum cceli se tollit ad astra, 
Hanc saltern auferri laudem prohibete Latinis. 
Artibus emineat semper, studiisque Minerra, 
Italia, et gentes doceat pulcherrima Roma I 

Ye gods of Roman birth ! ai|d Phcebos, thou. 
Beneath whose hands the Trojan city rose. 
Whence sprang our glorious race, forbid at least 
That this last, noblest remnant of our fame 
Should e'er be lost to Latinm. Italy 1 
In arts, in learning may'stthou still excel. 
While time shall last; and thou, majestic Rome, 
Be still th' instructress of the grateful world, 
Though thou art Queen no more. 
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CONCLUSION. 



Thb Author has now not only closed his Italian 
Tour, bat terminated the reflections which it na- 
tariilly suggests^ and he flatten biaiacif that in hh 
progress through the country, he has fblfilled the 
engagement which he entered into in the preface, 
and taken the ancients for his guides. In hct^ 
however he may have been smitten with the face 
of nature, or delighted with the works of art, he 
has seldom failed to inform the reader how the 
writers of antiquity have described the former, and 
what monuments remain or are recorded, that may 
enter into competition with the latter. From this 
double comparison, which pervades the whol^ 
work, and was indeed in the Author's mind one 
of its principal objects, he thinks he may draw 
the following inferences, all three very favorable 
to modem Italy. 

In the first place, that the scenery and the na* 
tural beauties of that country are nearly the same 
as they were in the times of the Romans. In the 
second place, that the language, manners, modes 
of living, and character of the modern, su'e nearly 
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the Mitne as those of the aneient Italians : mtd 
siiirdiy, that Italy wm in general as prosperow 
daring the years immediately preceding the EVenoh 
terolotton^ as it has ever perhaps been at any pe- 
riod of its history subsequent to the rdign of Ao- 
gbsttts. The fifTst inference presents no diffiedhy 
that bas not been^ at least implicitly^ removed 
either in the coarse of the Toor itself, or in the 
reflectioBS that fbllo«r it. The second, it is cait^ 
ceived, follows naturally from die obserratioas 
made in the body of the work, and if they be ac- 
curate, is incontestible* The third may astonish 
mknj of my readers, and as it is very «»pposite to 
our early conceptions on the subject, requires fur- 
ther elucidation* 

Pdpalation and cultivation may be considered 
as the most prominent indications of prosperity, 
and these two objects must therefore be taken into 
consideration on both sides. The population of 
Italy under Augustas, for it continued to decline 
rapidly for several ages afterwards, cannot easily 
be ascertained ; it has been stated by sonra writers 
to have amounted to six and thirty millions. I 
am inclined to suspect that this_ calculation is con- 
siderably exaggerated. We learn from Strabo^ 
that at the period of which we are speaking, seve- 
ral ancient towns in Italy and particularly in Sam- 
nitm, had either entirely disappeared, or had dwin- 
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idled. into villages*. The labors of agricQltore 
were then carried on priiicipaUy by alaveiBi, a mode 
which cannot be considered as favorable to popd*- 
lation. To this we may add^ that the civil and 
aocial wars which had succeeded each other with 
f rich rapidity, and ^neh devastation previous to 
Aogustus's final establishment^ had occasioned a 
dimiriotion. in population not to be replaced by the 
Iraoqoillity of the latter years of that Emperor's 
Mign.*)"* Moreover, the laws passed by that prince 



♦Lib.v. 

t The social war, or that between the Romans and the 
Italian tribes, the ciyil war between Marius and Sylla, be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey, between the Triumvirs and the 
Conspirators, and in fine, that between Augustus and An- 
tony 9 all took place between the year ci Rome 663 and 724, 
that is, in about seyeiity years. The first was confined to 
Italy, and probably contributed more to its devastation than 
any contest recorded in its history, not excepting even the 
utvanon of Annibal — Nee Annibalisnec Pyrrhijuit tantavas- 
tatio X, says Floras. This sanguinary contest terminated in 
the total destruction of some of the most ancient nations, and 
not a few of tiie most populous cities in Italy. To these 
wraxB we may add the Servile war, and the insurrections of 
Spartacus, of Sertorius, and of Catiline ; all of which were 
dvil struggles that caused the effusion of much blood, and 
the devastation of considerable tracts of country. When to 
Ihese active and visible causes of depopulation, we add the 
silent but most effectual agent of all, a general spirit of liber- 
tinism 

t Neither the devastations of Annibal, nor those of Pyr^ 
rhus were equal to this. 
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for the encouragement of matrimony, would never 
have occurred to a legislator in a country d)ound« 
ing in population, as the remedy is never called 
for, till the effects of the distemper are felt. The 
number of colonies, amounting to eight and 
twenty*, which he established in different parts of 
Italy, may be considered as an evidence of depo- 
pulation, as excepting the confiscations of the tri- 
umvirate, a prince, who like Augustus, affected to 
govern with justice and even with clemency^ could 
not be supposed to make room for colonies by the 
dispossession of the original and inoffensive pro- 
prietors. The poetic complaints of Virgil ^ refer 
to the same evil, and considering the accuracy of 
the author, may be admitted as satisfactory proofs 
of its reality. 

In fine, the eloqnent lamentations of Lucan, 



tiniBni and of debauched celibacy, so prevalent among the 
Romans in the era of Augustus, we shall find sufficient rea- 
sons to question the great population of Italy at that period. 
* Suetonius, Oct. Cssar, Aug. 46. 

t Non ullus aratro 

Dignus faonos, st^uaUent ahductis arva colonis, 
£t curvffi rigidum fietlces conilantur in ensem. 

Georg. i. 506. 

The peaceful peasant to the wars is prest ; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious rest : 

The plain no pasture to the flock affords, 

The crooked scythes are streighten'd into swords. 

Dryden. 
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which I have cited npon a fornier occasion, pvove 
that in hia time, though qo civil war or iotmior 
cakunity bad intervened^ the very vicinity of the 
.Capital itself was very thinly inhabited; an evil 
which he poetically ascribes to one single battle in 
the contest which he celebrates. His words, even 
when a doe allowance is made for the fictions of 
the poet, and the exaggeration of his style, bear so 
nracb npon the point, that I think it necessary to 
insert them. 

Nod aetas haec carpsit edax, monimentaqae Fenim 
Puiaria destituit : crimen civile videmus. 
Tot vacuas urbes. Generis quo tnrba redacta est 
HmnaiiiY toto pqpuli qui naschniir orba 
Nee moros implere viris nee possumus agros. 
Urbs nos una capit; vincto fossore cokiniur 
HesperuB segetes ; stat tectis putris avitis 
In auUoB nuibira domus *• 

Lib. vii. 397* 

Now, as to cultivation, Italy, with all its ferti- 
lity, did not, it seems, prodoce a snfficient quantity 



* Ev'n now behold wbese waste Hesperia lies, 
Wfaera einpty cities dboek aur moMfoial •grSB ; 
Untouoh'd by time, our infiEuiiy tbey stand. 
The marks of ciyil discord's murd'rdus hand. 
How is the stock of human kind brought low ! 
Walls want iidiabitants, and hands the plow^. 
Our father's fiertfle fields by slaves are tiU'd, 
And Rome with dregs of foreign lands is fiU'd, 

Rowe. 
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of e^ra to supply the waals of her otrn iohabi- 
taots; for trem bo early as the reign of AngutiiSt 
Egypt had become the granary of the Capital, and 
that prince, after the defeat of Antonyy employed 
his troops in clearing and repairing the different 
canals that bordered the Nik^ jn order to &cilkale 
the transport of grain ^ from that river to Oitia* 
This evil eontiooed to increase with singula rapi- 
dity, and Bame was fjieqaeotly aJarmed, and some* 
times visited by famine. A stormy winter, or the 
continoation of an nnfavorable wind ia the ibm: 
imperfect state of navigation, excited the mout 
dneadfnl apprebensioms, and sometimes ronseid the 
degenerate popcdace to deeds of useful violenee^ 
that the love of liberty woold have emiobled and 
consecrated as acts of heroism. Once indeed the 
Eknperor Clandins was assanlted, and sMorly driven 
€mt of the Forom. Upon this occasion, TaeitM 
observes that Il^ly used formerly to anpply distant 
regions with provisions, hot that, in his time, 
instead of trusting to its fertility, the existence of 
the Roman people was committed to the winds 
ai^ to the waves ^. 



♦ Suet. 18. 

t At hercule olim ex Italiee regionibus longinquas in pro- 
vincias commeatus portabant; nee nunc infecunditate labo- . 
ratnr; sed Africam potius et JEgyptum exercemus, navibus- 
que et casibus vita populi Romani permissa est. — AnnaL xti. 
48. 

" Formerly indeed they carried provisions from all tiic 
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Both the depopoiation of Italy and tlie^ decay 
of caltivatioD are ascribed, by some aathors, not 
to the civil wart only bat to the accmnnlatioa of 
property, and to the extent and Inxory of villas 
and gardens. The latter cause has always ap« 
peared to me nnsatisfactory* The Roman villas 
were large and costly, and their gardens were ex- 
tensive; but the former coold not occopy many 
acret, and the Matter, after all, were mere pleasmre 
grounds and regular walks and plantations. Parks 
or large enclosures, comprehending whole terri- 
tories in their circumference, were, I believe, first 
introduced by the northern barbarians for the pur- 
pose of hunting ; an amusement which, with war, 
constituted the whole business and employment of 
their existence. The Romans used to divert them- 
selves occasionally with the chase of wild boars, 
but the forests which bordered the coasts of Lor 
tiupt and of Etruria^ and the wikl recesses of the 
Apennines afforded the means of that diversion in 
abundance, and rendered all artificial woods un- 
necessary. 

As to villas, they were not so much spread 
over the whole country in the manner they are in 



countries of Italy into the distant provinces; nor can we 
now complain of any want of fertility ; but we prefer making 
use of Africa and ^ypt, and the lives of the Roman people 
is committed to ships, and to the chances of the ocean/' 
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Englfitnd^ as crowded together in certain fashion- 
aUe regions. Thus^ while the enrirons of Rome, 
the Alban Monnt, the banks of the 71^ and of 
the Amoj and all Campania and its cofMts seem to 
have been covered with seats^ the recesses of Sa^ 
Una^ and the windings of the Apenrnms^ though 
dia beaatiftil and tnach cooler^ and more saliilmoiis, 
were almost deserted. Horace mentions only oiio 
ndghbor, Ceroms, who, perhaps existed only in 
irerbe; and the yonnger IMiny tells ns that hit 
friends, from the neighborir^ toums, occasibnally 
break in npon his studies with a seasonable inter- 
mption, an expression which seems to imply that 
there were few or no villas in the immediate 
vicinity*. NuOa necessitas t(^a^ says the latter, in 
another epistle, speaking of the same villa 'f', nemo 
arcessitor ex proximoX. 

That these villas were nnmerons it must be 
acknowledged, as Pliny himself had four at least; 
and his mother-in-law as many ; Cicero had six, 
if not more, which, from their beauty or rather 
^m his attachment to them, he calk oceUo% 
Italke*; and as neither Cicero nor P|iny were 



* Hon lib. ii. Sat vi.Tr^-^PliQ. Bpist lib. ix. £p. ^. 
. t Lib. v« ]^ist. 6. 

X There is no occasion for the toga (i. e« to be drest) : 
there are no callers from the neighborhood. 

I The eyes of Italy. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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miinbered onong the most opolent of tbiam tiaiieii 
we may soppose that persona ,^f laisger fQitAM 
possessed a greater notnbero Qiit after all^ «. villa 
with merely a^ garden or pleastte gromuh. arii^ 
mxed> does Jiot occupy mncU ifwn^ in proportip* 
tq. tb6. extent of the ciwntry;^ j:ior isi there my 
reason' tt^ believe that the most magnificent vfUa 
of the Romans covered any considerable spaM; 
since the celebrated villa Tibnrtiaa of HaMMan^ 
which boatoined not only imitations of the mQ$t 
semarkabk) edifices i^ the eGQpire,.bQt a repiTeseiH 
tatton of the infernal' yegi0n% ainl of tbe filysiao 
fieUs, even* this imperial residence with all its 
appurtenances did not occupy a spuce of seven 
miles in circumference^ , 

Tb^ accnmalation of .landed prdperty tb^tri^ 
fore, or the latifundia, as Pliny th^ Elder caHf 
Qiiergroivn e&(a;tefl^ seeqas to hf^ve .heen,a more 
pr4[>jbible cancel of ^aevi) of ^bicb we are speaM-^ 
ing; awl this caqse which hadi reaebed a very 
alarming pitch eveki in ,th0 reign of Angii»to%i 
arose from, the f^c^Uty ^bidh .th<B dvil watrs.anA 
the subsequent proscciptiqner ftflbrded; of amass^pg 
wealth ; as the victor seldom failed to bestow 
the lands and houses of the vanquished upon his 
friends and soppojiftisrs, and: sometimes ereunpon 
the spies and the lowest instruments of the pSLtty. 
Thus we find, that the whole territory of Cremona^ 
^ with no small portion of the neighboring districts. 
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wtts guren up by Aagastua C«8ar to bis Ycterana^ 
froin tbis donative we may calculate the extent of 
hit largesses to his intimate friends. What^ io 
fact, ronst have been the income of Agrippa who 
ooold erect at his own expence^ and withoot in^. 
cooveDience^ such an edifice as the Pantheon, and 
at the sartie time snpply Rome with more tfaad 
one handred fountains, all ornamented with mar« 
Ue, with columns, and with statues ? We may ga 
fiirther back, and date the origin of these excess 
siv^ ineomes so early as the usurpation of Sylla* 
Crassus, whose immense fortune, was accumulated 
milder the influence and perhaps from the confi»« 
eations of that Dictator^ is supposed to have pos- 
sessed more than five millions sterling. Antonius^ 
Oic^ro's coUeagtie,. besides his estates in Italy, waa 
proprietor bf the whole island of Cephalkniaj and 
bad erected a new city in it at bis own expenooc 
and.xiti the reign of Augustus^ a single individual 
of no rank or fame, Claudius Isidorus, though fak 
had suffered considerable losses in the course of 
die civil wars, left at his death four thousand <)iie 
bmdred and sixteen slaves, three thousand sic 
hundred yoke of oxen, two hundred and fifty tboQ-> 
sand sheep, goats, swine, &c. and in money fifteen 
hundred thousand pounds sterling. > 

This evil increased to an extent ahnodt inci^ 
dible under the Emperors ; aad we find in Nerola 
time, that six Romans, wlio were put to death by 
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that tyrant from motives of ayarice, W€re in pos* 
session of one^balf of Africa I In fine, in tbe reign 
•f Honorins, after tbe division of tbe empire, and 
indeed at tbe very period of its most rapid decline, 
a Roman patrician, or one of tbe first rank, iras 
supposed to enjoy an annual revenue of four ban- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, not including the 
provisions supplied by his estates for tbe use of 
bis takle. . One fourth of that sum was necessary 
to constitute a moderate income. Now, at this 
very period, when tbe opulence of the Roman no- 
Ues was so •excessive, the reader will be surprised 
to learn that a very considerable part of Italy, and 
that part tbe most fertile, was nearly converted 
into a desert. Yet that such was the fact, we find 
unquestionable proof in tbe £[Hstles of St. Am- 
brose, then Bishop cffMiian,a.n eye-witness of tlie 
seaie which he describes. De Bommemi venims 
urbe a tergo Clatemam, ^mn. Bamniam^ Mutinamj 
Rkegium d&rdinquebas ; in dextera erat BrUiUum ; 
afronte cccurrebat Placaaia veterem nobUitatem ipso 
adiuc nmmne sonam: ad Uxmrn Apamini immlia 
miseraiusy et.florentimmarum quondam pdpidormt 
casteUa cemiderabas^ atque affeciu rcl^ebas doknti. 
Tot igitur semruttmum Mrlnum cadaoera^ terrarum- 
que sub eodem conspectu ea^poHtafymna . . . in per- 
petuum prostrata ac diruta^. This pidtare^ Jtboogb 

♦ Amb. Epist. 39. — doming from the city of Bologna, 
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cvMlentlj copied from a well known passage in 
Saipidns's Epistle to Cicero, mnst be considered 
as an exact representation, and exhibits a scene oi 
desolation sufficiently extensiYe and melancholy. 

Bnt.the depopnlation here de{dored was the 
result not of an incidental invasion, nor the conse- 
quence of a few disastrous years ; it was the ope- 
ration of the military system established under the 
JE^perorSy and had been in gradual progression 
during the three preceding centuries* Pliny, who 
wrote his Natural History under Vespasian, ob- 
serves, that in Latium^ fifty-two tribes had perish- 
ed utterly, sine vestigm*, and points out several 
towns, even in Campania itself, that had either dis- 
appeared or were in a state of rapid decay. He 
also mentions several temples neglected and falling 
into ruin, even in places near Rome; and fre- 
quently employs such expressions as sunt reUqmdk 



you left behind you Clateraa, Bologna itself, Modena, and 
Rhegium ; on your right was Brixilium ; in front Placentia 
met youy whose very name proclaims her ancient nobility : 
on the left you viewed with pity the uncultivated districts of 
the Apennine, and contemplated over and over again, with 
sorrowful feelings, the fortified places of nations formeriy 
flourishing and prosperous. The skeletons then of so many 
half-demolished cities, and the ruins of countries, are all 

comprehended in one view dilapidated and over* 

thrown for ever. 

* Without leavbg a trace behind them« 
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i . . . jam Ma abiit . . . ^ quondam ubmnma tMuki- 
l^dmk% &c* all bf wbich are evtdiNitly. indications 
tif a decreasing population^ and of a ecmntry en 
the decline. 

The depopulation of Italy bas, I know, been 
in part ascribed to the vast ino'ease of Rome, and 
to the natural tendency which opnlent proTincials 
ever have to desert the incelebrity of their obecure 
oonntry, and to establish themselves in the Capital. 
Daring the era of liberty this evidently was not 
the ease ; for we not only find the Republic dts- 
charging the snrplns of its population in cotooies, 
but we are informed that the Senate, by an ex- 
press order, prohibited the estabHshment of Italian 
provincials in the City, and ordered twelve thou- 
sand Latins, who bad settled there, to return home. 
An Expression of the historian, however, she^i^s 
the propensity of the Italians, and the commenee- 
ment of the evilf ; yet long after this event, which 
took place in the year of Rome 565^ many of the 
Italian towns were extremely populous, insomuch 
that Padua alone counted five hundred Romas 
knights among her citizens. 



* There are the remains . . • • has now entirely dis- 
appeared .... formerly an abundant multitude, &c. 

t Jam turn multitudine alienigenaram urbem onerante.-^ 
7ll. Lio. lib. xxxix. S. 

** Even at that period the city was over-burthened with a 
multitude of aliens." 
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Under tbe Emperors^ when not fosod rnily and 
aoinetioies raiment^ bnt every convenience apd 
almost every loxary were provided gratis for tbe 
Roman people; when baths famished with regal 
aiagnifioence were open for their accommodation^ 
and plays and raees and combats were exhibited 
daily and almost houiiy for tbeir amnsement; 
when poHicos and groves, and temples and colon- 
nades, withont number, offered them shade and 
sheherat all boars and in all seasons: in short, 
when a thousand fountains poured out rivers to 
refresh them, and all the wants of nature were 
snpplied without labor or exertion ; tbqn the idle,^ 
tbe indigent, and the effeminate inhabitants of 
Italy, and indeed of all tbe provinces, flocked to 
Rome, and crowded its streets with an useless 
and burthensome multitude. To this overgrowrt' 
population, thus formed of the dr^s and the va- 
grancy of the subjugated countries, Seneca rrfers 
with temper, Lucan with contempt, and Juvenal 
with indignation. 

Non possum ferre, Quirites, 
Grascam urbem. 
Jam pridem Synis in Tiberim defluxit Orontes*^. 

Jut?. Sat. iii. 60. 62. 



* I hate in Rome a Grecian town to find ; 
To see the scum of Greece transplanted here. 
Received like gods, is what I cannot bear .... 

Obscene' 
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It may appear singoYar, but it is true, (tiat the 
population of Rome increa8e4 as the empire de* 
dined, and was never perhaps greater that daring 
the inanspicions reign of Honorios, when the bar- 
bariians who had overrun the distant provinces 
iliiade inroads into Italy itself, and forced the ter-» 
ijfied inhabitants to seek for protection in the Ca- 
pital. To ascertain the amount of this population 
^oold be difficult, especially as the most learned 
authors disagree in their calculations ; but^ what- 
ever its amount may have been^ it may justly be 
surmised, that it was not either at this, or at any 
preceding period, a very efficient cause of the de- 
population of Italy. The British Capital may 
possibly contain as many inhabitants as Rome 
did daring any, even the most flourishing era of 
its empire ; and it still continues to increase both 
in size and in population, without any prejudice to 
the cultivation of the country or to the prosperity 
of the country towns. The real causes of the de- 
population of Italy under the Emperors were the 
unsettled state of the Roman constitution, the ac- 
cumulation and the uncertainty of property, and 
the pressure of taxation ; evils resulting invariably 



ObtceDe Orontes, diyiog under ground. 
Conveys his wealth to Tiber's hungry shores. 

Dryden. 
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from a military and a despotic government^ and 
more destroctive in their effects in one centdry 
than all the wars, famines, and pestilences that 
have ever afflicted mankind. 

The same bane of public prosperity that preyed 
upon the resources of Italy under the Caesars is 
now corroding the vitals of the Turkish empire, 
has already converted the fertile provinces of Asia 
Mlnory of Syrian and of Egypt into deserts, and 
will shortly devour the remaining population of 
Greece^ and leave nothing behind but barren sands 
and silent solitudes. That the towns and even 
tribes mentioned by Strabo and by Pliny should 
have withered away and disappeared under the 
deadly influence of such a government ; and that 
Italy itself, though the centre of the power and of 
the riches of a mighty empire, should have gra- 
dually decayed under the immediate frown of a 
race of tyrants, and constantly the theatre of their 
cruelties, of their caprice, and of their contests is 
not wonderful ; on the contrary, it is rather sur- 
prising that it should have resisted the action of 
so many accumulated causes of destruction, have 
survived its fall, and have risen so great and so 
flourishing from its disasters. 

At what period, or by what means the popula- 
tion of Italy was restored, its cultivation renewed, 
and new sources of wealth and prosperity opened 
to it, it is neither my province nor my intention 
to inquire ; but we find it in the thirteenth century 
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covered with nameroos republics, warlike aod 
popoloas as the commonwealtbs that flourished in 
the same coaotry previous to the Roman con* 
quest, and like them ei^aged in perpetual coor 
testa. In the succeeding century we see it rich in 
commerce and in manufactures; and in the fif- 
teenth we behold it illuminated with all the splefr* 
dovs of genius and of science, and shedding a light 
that penetrated the darkness pf the benighted 
countries around, arid roused their inhabitants from 
a long slumber of ignorance and of barbarism* So 
great, indeed, was its literary fame during this 
period, and so many and so distinguished were its 
artists, its poets, its philosophers, that it may per« 
haps be doubted whether its history during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth century be not as instruct 
tive as that of Greece, even when Greece was most 
distinguished by the arts and by the talents of its 
inhabitants^. Since that period the state of Italy 
has indeed varied ; several bloody wars have been 



* The author of Anacharsis was so struck with the united 
Wonders of the history of Italy at the period of which I am 
apeakingy that he had thoughts of introducing his ideal tra- 
veller into that country instead of Greece, as affording a 
greater scope for useful observations on the arts and sciences, 
and presenting a greater variety of character and anecdote. 
He has left behind him a sketch of his design, which, thoi^ 
imperfect, yet presents a masterly combination of hints, por- 
traits, and parallels. As it is intimately connected with the 
subject of these volumes, and yet far from being generally 
luoWB, I have inserted it as an additional appendix. 
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carried on in its interior; and many of its pro- 
▼inces have passed nnder different masters. Yet, 
as those wars were waged principally by fo* 
iretgners, and as the change of dynasties, if unac^ 
4M>mpanied by other alterations^ has little or no 
e0ect npon the Welfare of a conntry, Italy not* 
withstanding these vicissitudes has continued in a 
state of progressive prosperity down to the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. 

In the year 1784^ Italy and its dependent is* 
lands^ ^ily, Sardinia^ &c. were supposed to con- 
tain from sixteen to eighteen millions of inhabi- 
UntB, and it is highly probable that in the year 
1793 this number was augmented to twenty mil- 
lions^ as no natural or artificial cause of mortality 
visited Italy during the interval. All the Italian 
states were at that period governed by their own 
native, or at least resident princes, with the excep- 
tion of Milan^ which belonged to the House of 
Austria ; but as the administration was conducted 
by an Archduke, who always kept his court in 
that capital, it felt little inconvenience from its 
dependence on a transalpine sovereign. All the 
cities, and almost all the great towns, with most 
places of any consideration, exist under the same 
name nearly as in ancient times ; many of thera 
have recovered their ancient prosperity and popu- 
lation, and several have considerably exceeded it. 
If Hcrculanmm^ Pompeii^ and CunuB have utterly 
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perished io Can^anUt^ to compenaate the loss Na- 
ples not only spretuds b^ sap^rabnndant popnfai- 
Jtion over the neigbboring coasts^ bnt over tbe 
base of Veswius itself, and rabes popaloos aind 
floorishing towns on tbe mins of tbe fallen citie^. 
Rome is redoced, it is troe, from a million perhaps 
to two hundred thoasand inhabitants, and its im- 
.mediate vicinity has perhaps lost one million 
more ; but Ancona, on the opposite coast, is more 
fiourisbing than it was under the Csssars; and 
Ij^etto^ a new city, has risen in its vicinity, and 
now lodges &fteen thousand inhabitants on the 
summit of a mountain. San MarinOy tbe child of 
Liberty, nurses her seven thousand hardy sons on 
a pinnacle of tbe ApennineSy and all the coast of 
the Adriatic swarms with life and blooms with in- 
dustry and vegetation* 

Etruriay though not perhaps as flonrishing or 
as populous as it was about the period of the 
foundation of Rome, is more so probably than it 
was when under the sway of the Emperors. Most 
of its ancient towns remain, and sonie are in a 



* Hie southern provinces of Italy are possibly as well 
peopled now, if we except a few great towns, as they were in 
Roman times. Apulia was always a sheepwalk: Cicero 
calls it — inanissima pars Italia f. Ad Attic, lib. viii. epist* 3. 

t Tbe most uninhabited part of Italy. 
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sMcb more 6oart»hing state than they were at an^ 
period of RiHnan history ; socb as Fkrence^ Sknna, 
and Lucca. The Marenme or sea-^bores, formerly 
unhealthy and thinly inhabited^ are, in consequeiiee 
of llie establishment of the free-port of Legiwm 
then a miserable Yillage, now a popnlons city, coU 
tivated and in a state of progressive improv^nient. 
As to the spacioos plain extended between the 
Alps and the ApemnneSf its ancient towns, (with 
the exception of VeUaa, which was overwbeloied. 
by the fall of a mountain) and all its ancient cities, 
are in a most flourishing ^tate; some far more 
prospeirous indeed than they were even in the 
reign of Augustus or of Trajan* Among the latter 
we may rank Turin and Genoaj both places of 
little name anciently, now populous and magnificent 
capitals. Milan itself is probably much more consi- 
derable at present than it was at either of the above-* 
mentioned periods, though inferior, in population 
at least, to what it was when during the decline of 
the empire, it occasionally became the residence of 
the Emperors. The prosperity of Bokgna, with i^ 
few exceptions, seems to' have been progressive, 
and has long since raised it to such a degree of 
ppulence as to appropriate to it, as its distinctive 
quality, the epithet of rich. To close the calalligue^ 
Venice rises before us with its domes and towers, 
with its immense population and its extensive 
commerce, the Queen of the Adriatic, and the 
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mistress oi Dalmatian of Epirus aiui of Acarmam^ 
<d the laman islands^ and io the baginiling 6f the 
last oeotnry^ of Pekpamiems itself. This splendid 
Capital compensates the loss of Aqtdkia% and can 
eooot in her estensive and popaloas territories 
ten towns more considerable than that ancient aie«- 
teepoiis of I^riaf. In short, Italy, with its de^ 
psndeiicies^ in the year n9& was supposed to coa^ 
tain more than twenty millions of inhaUtaots^ a 
popitlatioQ .for the extent of cooittry far anperior to 
tbe-be^ inhabited territories, the Netkerlandi not 
eHcaptedf a«4 in all probability, if not above, at 
least eqaal to its population at any period of 
Roman history since Angustas:};. 



* Aquilda was destisoyed tjy Ajttila in the fifth ceatiiryt 
t To the barbarians^ howsoever mischievous in general, 
Italy, according to an Italian proverb, owes two blessings, 
m ♦frt«d«Ht language, and the t% af Vtnitt. I do not know 
H^tttb^r m«iBy of my rea4«r8 may jiot cc^ider both tbeae 
blessings as purchased at too high a pricet 

X T*here is a circumstance mentioned by Polybius (Lib. 
H;)* which- may be considered* as fbmrshing a foundation for 
qakidatnig the peculation of Italy at an early peiiod: llius 
author relates, that on a rumpr of an approaching invasioa 
by the Gauls, the inhabitants of Italy (an appellation which 
then excluded all the country lying north of the ApenninefJ 
brought into die ^Id an army of more than six hundusd 
thousand men. ,. This force, we may reasonably suppose^ 
was the result of an extraordinary effort, and could not have 
been maintained as a regular army; now modern Italy, 
ittduding its dependencies, eould, if k^ formed a federalive^ 
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As to coltivation (the second criterion of pros* 
perity) one observation will be sufficient to decide 
the question in favor of modern Italy ; and that is, 
Italy at present not only feeds her own inhabitants 
bnt exports largely to other coantries, an advaiytage 
which she never enjoyed at the period of hittorf 
to whicb I have so often alluded. To this chuer^ 
vartion it may be adddd^ that Italy now prodnoea. 
every article necessary not for the comforts oalf^* 
bat moreover, for the Inxurioas enjoyments of Hfe| 
and although there,' as wdl as in less favomdk 
countries, fashion may often induce theopulenttdi 
have reeourse to foreign marloets for accoraovoAi^ 
tion, y«t there is not one singleobject requishefor 
ehher. dress or furniture that may^nol bef)roe«|red' 
home-made iii I^ly. One source of riebes «»«!( 
commerce indeed thill oonntry now Enjoys j[ whidr 
is alone sufficient to give it commercial: Bo^riority'i: 
I avean, the Mlk whteh it produces iii afcsDdaiuie^ 
and which' cocistittftes its stable maHufkcfArei IHml 
mirtureofc the silkworm iiideed, and the ecdture ^/ 
ther UMilberrp-tree on whid» i^ feeds, not only 4wf^i 
nishes the popr of Italy with employmenty boQ 
su|:^plies its poets with a favorite and populaf* 
tbeme. 



republic like Grermany, support an army at least as consider- 
able without, depopulating its- provineea or impottrfshing 
its inhabitaafeSi ' 
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Unde sacri viridem vates petiere coronam 
£t meritb gratas sibi de vinxere puellaa *• 

Vtda, Bombycum, lib. ii. 437. 

. I migbt pursue the subject still fiuther, and 
maiiitaii], with some appearance of tratb^ that, 
excepting Rome, Italy is omamemed with more 
magnificent edifices at present than it was at any 
period of ancient history. The ornamental edifices 
of. ancient times were temples, porticos, baths, 
amphitheatres, theatres, and cireoaes, to which. I 
may add, an occasional mansolenm. The ma^oo* 
fifience of temples consul in their colonnades, 
which generally formed their front, and sometimes 
lined their sides, and the beanty of colonnades as 
of porticos, ariaes from their extent and elevaitioa. 
Now temples, graced with majestic omameolS) 
were beyond the precincts and the immediate vici- 
nity of Rome, certainly not common. A well* 
known temple of Fortnne gave considerable c^le-^ 
baity to Franate; the lofty rock of Ansur. wee 
crowned with the colonnades of Jupiter ; . and it is 
piobable that each great city, and ooossionatiy a 
promontory or a fountain, had a splendid edUlce 
dedicated to their tutelar divinities. But the for 
greater part of the temples were small, sometimes 
deriving considerable beanty and interest from their 



* Hence saered liards a verdant chapiet woTe» 
And bound by stronger ties the grateful Mr. 
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site aad their proportions, a^ that of TAur and of 
Ctitumnus^ and sometimes, as scenes to have been 
the ease of most rustic fanes, without any share 
of either*. Moreover, these t^uples a|^>ear to 
have been at all times mnch neglected, and many 
of them allowed to fall into decay, as we arei»T 
formed, not by Horace only*)*, bat by the eld^i; 



* Pliny the YcKunger, by a single exfuressmn, enables us. 
to guess at the size and furniture of a rustic temple, e^en 
when of great celebrity — " Vetus s^ne ei angusta, quum sit 
alioquin stato ^e frequentissinia • • • Dese signum . . anH-^ 
quum e ligno, quibusdam sui partibua tnmcaiuml,'* Pliny» 
who was about to rebuild this fane, in meUus, inmajtu^f orders 
his architect to purchase four pillars for the front, and a 
quantity of marble sufficient to lay the pavement and line 
Aew9iU.—Lib.\x.Epi$US9. 

t Delicta majorum immeritus lues 
Romane, donee templa refeceris 
JSdesque labentes deoram, &e; 

Hon Lib. ill. Ode jQ. . 

Though guildess of your fathers' crimes, 
Roman, 'tis tldne to latest times, 
* The Tengeance of the gods to bear. 
Till you their awful domes repair, &c» 

Francis, 

t ** It is old aad of small dimensions, though on the day 
of ceremony it is crowded to excess . . . • there is an 
ancient wooden statue of the goddess, maimed in some of 
its parts." 

I *' To improve it^ and enif^ge it." 
VOL. IV, A A 



PiiQy^ iirho mMtiotis n temfile tti^ roitis so tiMf 
Rome ad ilrdbr. 

tt will, I beliete, be adiained, that tbe Chorchei 
%AiMk rise 8o ttumeroiis in etety part of Modem 
Italy, oftetitimes equal the temples of old in eft« 
tari6r munificence, and generally anrpass them 
in interior decoration. Though I have excepted 
Rome from the comparison, yet I may safely aver 
that there was not anciently, even in Rome itself, 
one temple in magnitude comparable to the cathe^ 
dral of Flarcfice, or to that of Milan, and that few 
in internid beaoty surpassed or even equalled ttikt 
of St. Georgia at Venice,^ Sta. Gmtma at Padum^ 
or of the abbey church of Chtarwoalle. 

The pillared portico was a peculiar feature of 
Roman magnificence, nor does Italy at present 
exhibit any thing of the kind, excepting the grand 
colonnade of the Vatican, forming the most ex- 
tensive scene of architectural beauty in the world. 
In arcaded porticos Italy is still rich, and Vicenza 
and BoU^na present in their celebrated galleries a 
length of arches not probably surpassed in ancient 
times. 

Amphitheatres were of Roman invention, and 
when of great magnitude and of solid stone were 
most stupendous edifices. But of these the num- 
ber was very small, and it may be doubted whether 
in all Italy there were more than three or four of 
the kind, two of which were in Romet ^^ one at 
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Fawm. Most, if ndt aU the others were eitkier el! 
wood, like that of Pkuxntia, wfakh wft» barat m 
the eodtest between Vespasian and ViteUias, or o£ 
briek Kke that of Pntetdiy and nomberless others- 
mmecessarf to mention *• 

The observation ,on the smidl nnmber of mag«f 
mfieeat aaApbitheatres may be applied with s6flne 
restfictfon to theatres, many of which were pi 
litde sne, and of very codmhoh materials, and con* 
tfibnesd no more to the ornament of the country 
tlian modem edifiees of the ^une description* 
The same may be said of circuses and baths, par- 
ticularly the latter, which, with very few excep- 
tions, were in provincial towns buildings of more 
convenience than magnificence. But to compen- 
sate the defect, if there exist any in this respeet, 
Modern Italy possesses other edifices perhaps of 
equal beauty, and undoubtedly of greater utility^^ 



* I am aware that seveftal learned authors are cif epinioif, 
that the upper story only of the amphitheatre of Plaeentia 
was of wood, and that Hie same may be said of other similav 
edifices supposed to be built of ^e same materials. But tks 
destruction of so large an edifice can scarce be represented 
by an historian so accurate as Tacitus (Tacit. Hist. ii. 21) as 
the cottflc^ration cf the whole; while, on the other hand, if 
is difficult to coBceiye how the appellation pukherrimum oput 
(a most beautiful building), can be applied to a wooden pile. 
On the whole, as it was consume by fire we must conclude 
that it was of wood; 
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and of far superior interest. I allodfe to her abbief 
flfid to her hospitals; The fbrrher lift tbetr vene*^ 
rable towa-s amidst her forests and bkv solitudes^ 
sometimes replace the temples that crowned the 
pinnacles of her monntains, and open in the lotkn* 
liness of the desert scenes of architecture, of literary 
dpolence, and of religions pomp, which, contrasted 
With the savage features of nature around, seem 
almost to border on the wonders of enchantment*. 
The latter encircle her cities witti lines of palacea^ 
superior in size and decorations to the mansion of. 



* The site of 4he temple of Jupiter Latiaris, on the pin- 
Bade of the Alban Mount, is now occupied by a convent of 
Camaldolese monks, and the Parent Abbey of the Beae- 
idi^tin Order rises on the ruins of a temple of ApoUo which 
crowned the pinnacle of Mount Cassinum. The reader will 
recollect other instances. 

Some writers of more prejudice than reflection, represent 
th^e, and all similar establishments, as blots, deformities, 
defects, &c. but as long as painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture are held in repute ; as long as agriculture and litera- 
ture are considered as advantages ; and as long as the know- 
ledge of Christianity is looked upon as a bkssiog; so long 
the great abbies will be ranked among ihe ornaments of 
Modern Italy. But, in the opinion of the authors mentioned 
above, the ergastuld (work-houses) of antiquity, which may 
peihaps have sometimes occupied the same solitary rece^ses^ 
and were the prisons of the slaves who cultivated the land^ 
and., now and then also of freemen seized by the lawless 
landholders on the high road, and enslaved for life, ^ess 
ergastula might possibly be more ornamental. 
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.their •avere^oft, isiod expand baUs, libraries, fouo- 

taiMi and giirdens for tbe reception^ not of an idle 

populoee, nor of parasites and boflbons^nor of 

^actors and ideclaimers, bat of tbe aick andthe snf- 

.feriagy of the ignorant and tbe forlorn, of all that 

feel misery and want relief! If, to these ediJBces 

we sQperadd colleges^ seminaries^ and literary esta- 

Uisfaments, ail institutions unknown io antiquity, 

and almost all of considerable magnitude and 

^endor^ spread at present over the face of the 

:<ioantry in every cUrection, and embellishing, in a 

greater or less degree ^very town from. Susa to 

' ^^gipy ^e may perhaps no longer hesitate to 

alloW' to Modern Italy the praise even of superior 

iembellisbttiient. But, when with these edifices 

we connect the object for which they are erected, 

and the moral eflects which they are intended to 

produce; wheii we contemplate the consequent 

. propagation of rel^on and > decency, of Hteratare 

and bomanity, the prospect still brightens upon 

ud^and Modern Italy rises before us encircled with 

a lustre, th^ eclipses, ail the glories even of the 

Augustan age. 

Such was the statie of Italy during tbe latter 

period: of the ei^teenth century, populous and 

cultivated, covered with the works of art and with 

tbe monuments of glory; not only independent but 

1 extending ber sway over the neighboring coasts 
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^od islands 1 notMily anilad by the avne langM^^ 
(die moflt JDarwooi^Dfl «ttd die nmt oofnow «f 
modern dialeeto) hat spvcadittg tkat laognageiiath 
idl its trMsnres over sJl thc^ wide^extended sfaoKs 
lof tlbe Medkenrataeaii. But the French imuUm 
icbrifieiied tfae<proiB|)efCt/bDd clondisdaU thae seene 
of glory. Since this dJeastroQs event erary year 
has visked Italy with some additional come in ids 
tvainy and has swept airay m its £igfat some juomk 
Buent of her former feme, some reauaanl ^ Imt 
late pFos|>eiity, Her cities haite heen plondend ; 
her sons dragged away to UceA in ftbe caoee of 
dieir oppneseon ; her schools ha^e been aoppreasdd ; 
her enltiTatioQ disoonmged; the morals of her 
yonth tainted^ misery has thus been eotaUed itpoa 
future gen^ations; and adl tb(Bi ^corses of onjUitary 
deeptddsm have heen inflieted i^n^her inall their 
aggnavatton* Of Ibcae oBrseis the greateat and 
aaost 'desiniptira is the lofiaiq# her indtiipeodenee} 
lii^y now, for the first tjine in idie kngfrnDala of 
ha most emnlfol history^ is/nmbbes^ adnong^the 
vprovinoes of a ibreign enfate^ Rotate tkt'£ruh 
cess qfpraoinces is become tributary ; the Metropolis 
!«£ Christ^om is degsaded into the haadmaid 
lof Paris. The Il0aian:.£aiparer^' that majeslfc. 
pfaantMo that terminatod with faeoamiog digin^ 
lAie grand .pyramid of the Earopean republic, has 
'^dncended from his thrmie, and taiaelf resagaed 



the crowA and the aceptre of t^9 C^bvai to a 
GaUib niorperf. Yet Hm pwiUwimaQa primes 
when he gave op a title which b^d be^9 tfcn^ 
ambition of the wisest and the most heroic of his 
ancestors^ and which raised his family above all 
the royal dynasties of Europe, bad more legions 
nnder his command thm yfi^r^ assembled poder 
both Cssaar apd Pompey to dispnte the empyre of 
the world i^ tb^ plains of f^h^rsoHa. Bot^i if 
Rinae has to b)4»»b for tbe pqa^Ui^imity of h/sr 
Bmpciipr, shc^ «i»|f jn«(}y glory in tjbe ^rmpeas pf 
her Pootifi; and adoipwledge in Pifis VII. tbie ^Db 
coaquembk apnl of hex ancient beroe^ Wh^^ 
all tbe other, sovercngns of th^ contii^nvbpwed in 
ailent submisAionto tbe will of the viptor^; fm4 
rcviignedior asanpaed proyioces and dia^eiQii at hffi 
Qod, the>h«ipbl(e Pontif a^e bM^ tbe cppijage tff 
aaaert his indqwindeace^ tP ri^e) wdfgl^ntlbr l4w 



* The Homan has Ibus siiiysidM tit ike VfMeh fimpirei 

fl4 tfie Ewal, 1^% the successor jpf jth^ C«i^ars. Tbif. ^ttemf t 
to ii^ake France the seat of empire i^ the second on record. 
I^e first was made during the distitLCliion^ ttiaf aedaraj^ataiiM 
•live cbnteAt b«ft#«si^ Veapaaisii tasil IfftdOijask Thma^iaaiH 

ture, and the empire of the Gauls vanished before the genius 
of Rome.— Tacit. HUL iv. It is to be wished^ for the jake 
of the human race at large, that this second attempt at iiai* 
venid Aoiidatoi^iiiay kaatimthitha saintafiiAet . 
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pretended aovereigilty of tlie Freocb despot^ and 
to reject with contemptaous disdain both kis ciaiiat 
and his offers. 

*■ • ' 

,. ; , Inconouasatenens dubio yestigiamuodo*. 

Lucau ii. 248. 

How long this sabjngation of Italy may last, 
it is not for hnmai) foresight to determine; 
but we may without rashness ventore to assert, 
that as long as the population and the resotirces 
of Italy are annexed to the destiniee of FraMe, 
so long 'France most be triumphant. A peaee 
that consigns the garden of Europe to the tran^ 
qurl sovereignty of that overgrown and most 
restless Power, consigns the Continenft over to 
hopeless slavery; and of a peace that brings 
mich/a dire disaster with it, it may jMtly he m* 
seited that it will he more peraictous in ks con<- 
sequences than the longest and most destructive 
warfare. 

The islands may 6att^ themselves in vain with 
tlMf Sfdwnti^es of their aitaatioQ; a populatioix of 
Sfatty millions, active, warlike, and intelligent, with 
ill the ports and all tbe forests of the Continent at 
dwireonmaiid, With lac^'easiog experience on their . 
side, and with the skill and the valor of 



* Unmor'd aalultUis stmait thsi^otkdie motUu 
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^^kotic'inarimn in their favor, mott at length 
prevaili and wrest the trident evea from the mighty 
liand of Great Britain. 

When we contemplate the page of history, 
and see how intimately happiness seems connected 
with misfortune, and how closely glory is fol- 
lowed by disaster ; when we observe the prosperity 
of a country suddenly checked by invasion, the 
most civilized regions ofHsned as if by the hand of 
Providence to a horde of barbarians^ and all the 
fair prospect of peace and felicity blasted in the 
very moment of expansion, we are tempted to in- 
dulge a sentiment of despondency, and mourn over 
the destiny of our Species. But the philosopher 
who admires the wisdom and the goodness of the 
Divine Being stamped on the face of nature, and 
reads them still more forcibly expressed in the 
Volume of inspiration, will ascribe to design that 
which folly might attribute to chance ; he will dis- 
cover in the histories of nations, as in the lives 
of individuals, the prudent discipline of a father 
inuring his sons to patience and to exertioo ; re- 
pressing their petulance by timely chastisements ; 
encouraging their efforts by occasional success; 
calling forth their powers by disasters and disap- 
pointments; allowing the mind seasons of peace 
and prosperity to mature its talents ; and, when it 
has attained the highest point of perfection allotted 
to human endowment in this state of trial, chang^^ 



Mil €LAfiBlCAL TOUR, &c. 

JDg the scene, and by new combiiiBlioiis of oatkiis 
•nd of languages, cdUiog forth the energies ef 
other generations; and thus keeping the huMUi 
besrt and intdlecl in emf^tant play and nninter- 
rapted progress towards impirbvenkent. 



•I,,- •.. . ... /. .. • , 
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On the Pope, the Roman Courts Cardinab, %c* 

Thv BQbject of the foUowiog pages, tboisigli m(t 
Btirictly speaking included k the plw of 3 CimriMl 
Tonr^is fet intimaitelycoQBected witibitbeideMtinieB 
of R<ttiie. For : the fermer nMcax I have pmitted 
these observatiotiB in the body lof the wock.; and 
ibr th^ 9eoeod» I thhik itneoesaary to inseitthem 
here; especially as naffy of my^ readers, ^tboia^ 
diey may have heard mnch of the mammi jeSL nay 
fiQSSibly he Tery saperfictally aeqaainted «rith the 
./Mi^i themaeWes. Saeh tberefoffe:a8 may ibanre 
any lenriosity to satisfy, pr any wish to ^q«^ne 
more information on the sidiject, wil| peifbaps 
sperbae the jfeUoii%)g pages with aome. interest. 

The p^son of the: Pope may be conisidered in 
.two ¥ery^dB*ei*ent capaeilies, as temporal sovereigli 
of the Roman tenritoryi and as chief Paster of the 
Catholic Ghurdb. The confusion of these clrtr 
racteca has produced moch seandal in pastagdi, 
.and ki .more modern times, has ocoasioncd moch 
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misrepresentation aqd not a little oppression. To 
draw the lin^ therefore^ and to enable the reader 
to discriminate the rights annexed to these dif- 
ferent characters, may be considered not only as 
necessary in a discourse which treats of the Roman 
Coart, but as a debt due to the cause of truth and 
benevolence. That snefa a combination of spiritual 
and temporal power may occasion a mutual re- 
action on each other, and that it has had that effect 
not unflf'equently, must be admitted \ whether it 
%My njdt on that trery ^cccoufit be, in ionie degree, 
^lilisigbievons, is a quesii^n which we are not here 
/bfeill^ npoA to discuss, especSaUy as: this iiiiion 
if^tm no part ol Christian or Catholic dracipline ; 
'and ^however dftcofoua or adVantagemis the inde- 
ipend^ce of the first Pastor besuppoeedy yet it is 
lispnfeis^edty no necessary appendage of his spiritual 
'jatisdiction • I sbaU treat of Ibe sphrttuai character 
'fibst^ as tibat is the essential and distinguishing 
pitiiiilege daimed by the Roman See, and tiien 
'Apeak of tbe temporal poiorer which it has acquired 
rip the lapse of ages. <; . : 

. ffow, in or^ler to glre ^e Protei^nt deader a 
idear' ilnd precise idea .oH the nghto wl)ioh every 
iGathidic eonsideM m ^inherent in ^e Ronati See, 
jolt ta sp^ak more cori^eetly^ in the successor <^f Si. 
•Beter, it: will .be necessary to observe, that the 
P(^m is Bishop of Rome, Metropolitan and Pri- 
jrmUi of lialj, of Sicily^ mid. of Macedonia, &c« 
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and Patriarch of the West ; that in each of these 
capacities he enjoys the same pri^eges and the 
same authority as are enjoyed by other Bishops, 
Metropolitans, Primates, and Patriarchs in their 
respective dioceses and districts; that his authority, 
like theirs, is confined within certain limits marked 
out hy ancient custom, and by the canons ; and 
that like theirs also, it may be modified or sos* 
pended, by the Church at large. I shall only add, 
that as Patriarch of the West, the Pope enjoys a 
pre-eminence elevated enough to satisfy the wishta 
of the most ambitious prelate, as by it he ranks 
before all western ecclesiastics, and takes place' 
and precedency on all public occasions. 

But the Roman Pontiff claims honors still 
more distinguished, and as successor of St. Peter 
is acknowledged by the Catholic Church to sit as 
its first Pastor by divine institution. As it is not 
my intention to exhibit either proofs or objections, 
but merely to state dn article of belief, I shall as 
the best and most satisfactory method give it in 
the words of a general council ^. 

** Item, definimus Sanctam Apostolicam Sedem et Ro- 
inaniim Pontifieem in universum orbem tenere Primatum, et 
ipsum Pontifieem Romanum Suocessorem esse beati Pefd, 
Principis Apostolonim, et yerum Christi Vicarium, totkisque 
Ecelesite Caput, et omnium Christianonim Patrem et Doc- 

* General Council of Florence, 
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toMiliekistore; eft ifwi im be«to Petro paac^fidi, regBudl, m 
gttbernandi universalem ecclesiam a Domino aoatro Jesu 
Cbristoplenam potestatem traditam esse,queinadmodum etiam 
ill gestis CEcumenicorutti concBiorum et in sacris canonilms 
covfeinelur. B^noratites inauper ordinein traJitioa m oaSr 
onibus cseterorum yenerabilium Patriarcharum ; ut Fatriarcha 
Constantinopolitanus secundus sit post sanctissimum Ro- 
matium Pontificem^ tertins yero Alexandrinos, quartus aut^m 
AatioclMnw, et quintas HkrosoljiittaBiis; salvis yidelsool 
privUegiis omnibus et jjiribus eonim*/' 

Awording to this canon the Pope eirjoys, by die 
inatitotion of Christ, the primacy of honor and 
jwiadiedoa orer the whole Ghrisitiajii Chatch^ and 
to refuse it to him would be deemed an act of te* 
hellion*)*. Bot no authority has yet determined^ 



* Also, we declare the Apostolic See, and the Romaa 
Pontiff, to have the primacy oyer all the world, and the 
Roman Pontiff himself to be the successor of St. Peter, the 
Prinee of the Aposdes, and the true Vicar of Christ, and 
the head of die whole Church, and the father and teacher <^ 
all Christians ; and that to him, in St. Peter, was giyen by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the full power of feeding, directing 
and goyerning the uniy«^ church, as is also eontaiHed in 
the acts of the aecumerical councils, and in the sacred canons : 
Kenewing moreoyer the rank of the odier yenerable Patriarchs 
handed down in the canons ; so that the Patriarch of Con- 
steatbople be the second after the most holy Roman PoDtiff» 
that of Alezaadfia the third, that of Aatioch the f<mrtili, and 
that of Jemsakm the fifth, the rights and priyileges of all of 
them being inyiolate. 

t See on this subject, Divinafiiei Analysis, &c, by Hoi- 
den, a pious and learned diyine of Ihe Sarhonne» 



add it weRiiiiidee4 verydiffidiilt to ftx^ tbe pre€Nf« 
rights and prBrogatires which are conferred by tbit 
primacy^ and are so inseparaUy atiaexed to it^that 
to oppose their exercise or to deny their existence 
would be either schistai or heresy. Suffice it to 
say, that the greater part of the powers exercised 
by the Popes, and espedally those acta which haV6 
been considered as the atiost offettsiTe in thenif 
selves as well as galling to other bishops, are 
aUoWed to be of hrnnaa iastitiitioa* In fisct, tfaa 
object of tbe cason aboTC^mentiofied, as. also of 
the article corresponding with it in the creed of 
PiwIV. seems to have been solely to ascertain tbo 
existence of a dmmhf appointed Soperior in tbe 
Catholic Chorch, leaving ifi the interim the foode 
of eserdsing his prerogative to the canons and the 
discipline dP tbe same Cbnrchi to be enlarged oi! 
restrained as its exigencies may reqaire. 

B«t thongh no temporal advantages are origi*- 
nally, or by its institntion, annexed to it, yet it is 
evident that snch an elevated dignity most aatQ<» 
tally inspire reverence and consequently acquire 
weight and consideration* Inflnenee, at least in a 
certain degree, must accompany snch considera^ 
tioD, and give the spiritual pastor no small degree 
of worldly importance. We accordingly find, that 
even in the very commencement of Christianity 
the Bishop of Rome had become a conspicnons 
personage, so far as to attract the attention of thf 
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Emperors, and sdmetimes, if the ezpreasioii of an 
ancient writer be not a rhetorical exaggeration^ to 
awaken their jealousy. 

When the Emperors embraoed Christianity, 
it may easily be imagined, that the successor of St. 
Peter acqaired an increase of temporal weight and 
dignity : and it has been observed, that the Pagan 
historians speak with some asperity of the splendor . 
of his retinue and of the delicacy of his table. This 
splendor can excite no astonishment. The first, 
pastor of the religion of the Emperors might justly 
be ranked among the great dignitaries of the em- 
pire ; he had free access to the person of the sove- 
reign, and was by him treated with filial reverence: 
his palace and his table were frequented by die 
first officers of the state, and to support his dignity 
in their company might, perhaps justly, be con-^ 
sidered as one of the duties of his station. We 
cannot suspect the Popes of that period, such as 
St. Sylvester, St. Damasus, Gelasius, Leo the 
€rreat, &c. of such contemptible vices as either 
luxury or ostentation; simple and disinterested 
all through life, they could not be supposed to 
resign their habitual virtues in their old age, and 
to commence a career of folly when seated in 
the chair of St. Peter. But they knew human 
nature, and very prudently adapted their exterior 
to that class of society which they were destined 
to instruct. 
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But besides the consideration inseparable from 
the office itself, another source of temporal great- 
ness may be found in the extensive possessions of 
land, and in the great riches in plate, of the Roman 
Chnrch itself. These riches were considerable, 
even nnder the Pagan Emperors and during the 
persecutions^ as we may presume from various 
passages in ancient authors *, and they were not 
a little increased by the liberal donations of the 
Christian princes, and particularly of Constantine 
the Great. The invasion of the barbarians, with- 
out doubt,. might occasionally lower the produce 
of these lands, and their rapacity might lessen the 
quantity of platen yet not in the same proportion 
in which it aflected the lands and the properties of 
the laity, as great respect was in general shewn to 
the tombs of the Apostles, and to the sanctuaries 
of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. John Lateran. So 
far, indeed, was this veneration sometimes carried 
by these invaders, that the fierce Genseric himself 
not only spared the great Basiiicse, but during all 
the horrors of a week's pludder, respected the 
persons and the property placed within their pre- 
cincts. Hence the Roman Church, after repeated 
invasions, after the establishment and the reigns of 
a race of barbarian monarchs, and even after the 



* Pnid. Lib. Hepi sr^ip&fw. 8. D. S. Laurentio. 
VOL. IV. B B 
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destrQctive vicissitudes of the Gothic war^ vrhich 
gave the last blow to the prosperity and to the 
fortunes of Italy, still retained extensive posses- 
sions^ not in Italy only, bat in Sicily and other 
more distant provinces. This fact we learn froin 
the epistles of Gregory the Great, who employed 
the vast income, of which he was the administrator, 
in supporting many illastrious families reduced to 
misery, and in relieving the distress qf the people 
laboring onder the accumulated pressure of war, of 
famine, and of pestilence. When such riches are 
so employed, it is no wonder that the public should 
look with reverence and affection to the hand 
that dispenses them, and be disposed to transfer 
their allegiance from a sovereign remote, weak, 
and indifferent, to their Pastor, who relieved them 
by his generosity, directed them by his prudence, 
and protected them by his talents and by his au- 
thority. Such was the part which Gregory acted 
during his pontificate. He was by birth a Roman 
patrician, and took a deep interest in the misfor- 
tunes of his country ; he was placed by his rank 
and education on a level with the greatest charac- 
ters of the age, and had been early employed in 
the management of public affitirs ; he had thus ac- 
quired the address of a courtier with the experi- 
ence of a statesman : when raised to the pontificate 
he found in the disastrous state of Rome and Italyr 
sufficient opportunities of displaying these talents 
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to the best advantage^ and for the oobleat c^bject ; 
and by them he saved his country from the in- 
trigoes of the imperial conrt, from th|e weakness 
and the wickedness of the Exarchs, and from the 
fury of the Longobardi^ then a recent and most sar 
vage horde of invaders. 

' From this period^ though the Greek Emperors 
were the nominal, yet the Popes became the real 
and effective sovereigns of Rome ; and attaphc^ to 
it as they generally were by birth, and alwayl by 
residence, dnty, and interest, they promoted its 
welfare with nnabating and oftentimes^ successful 
efforts. Upon the merit of these services therc^* 
fore^ and the voluntary submission of an adoodring 
and grateful flock rests the original aAd be»t 
cljjiim which the Roman Pontiffs possess to the 
temporal sovereignty. But though this sove- 
reignty was enjoyed, many years elapsed before it 
w^s avowed^ on the side of the Pontiff, or adi;nit- 
ted on that of the Emperor, and many more ages 
before it was fully and finally established on a 
solid and unshaken basis. 

The German Caesars continued long to assert 
their supreme dominion over the metropolis as 
the Capital of their empire : the Roman barons, a 
proud and ferocious aristocracy, often defied the 
authority of their weak Pontiffs ; and the Roman 
people itoelf, though willing to submit to the coun* 
cils of a father, frequently rebelled against the or- 
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^ers of a prince. It will not appear singular, that 
these rebellions, or to speak more fairly, these acts 
of opposition to the temporal dominion of the 
Popes were never more frequent than during the 
reigns of those Pontiffs, whose characters were 
the most daring, and whose claims were the most 
lofty. In fact, from the tenth century, when the 
Popes began to degenerate from the piety of their 
predecessors *, and to sacrifice their spiritual cha- 
racter to their temporal interests, Rome became 
the theatre of insurrection, warfare, and intrigue ; 
and continued so with various intervals of tran- 
quillity occasioned by the intervening reigns of 
milder Pastors, till the sixteenth century, when 
they resumed the virtues of their early predeces- 
sors, and by them regained the veneration and the 
affection of their flocks. Since that period the 
Pope has reigned Pastor and Prince, an object at 
once of the reverence and of the allegiance of the 
Roman people, seldom alarmed by foreign inva- 
sion, or insulted by domestic insurrection : de- 
voted to the duties of his profession, the patron 

*This fact will not be contested by the most zealous 
partisan of the papal prerogative ; if it should be, the au- 
thor need only appeal to Baronius, who, speaking of the 
tenth century, observes— Ponii/?ces Romanos a veterum pieiate 
degenerasse, et principes sacuH sanctitate floruisse. 

*' That the Roman Pontiffs had fallen off from the piety 
of their predecessors, and the secular princes were eminent 
for sanctity." 
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of the arts^ the common father bf Christendom^ 
and the example and the oracle of the Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

Bat though the Pope is both Bishop and 
Prince^ yet his titles^ dress^ eqaipage, and the 
whole ceremonial of his court, are adapted to the 
first of these characters. He is styled Holiness, 
the Holy Father^ and sometimes in history the 
Sovereign Pontiff; but the former appellations, as 
more appropriate to his duties and functions, are 
exclusively used in his own court. His robes are 
the same as those of a bishop in pontificals, (ex- 
cepting the stole and the color, which is white not 
^purple.) His vestments when he officiates in 
church as well as his mitre do not differ from 
those of other prelates. The tiara seems origi- 
nally to have been an ordinary mitre, such as is 
still worn by the Greek Patriarchs. The three 
circlets, which have raised it into a triple crown, 
were added at different periods, and it is said, for 
different mystic reasons. The first or lowest seems 
to have been originally a mere border, gradually 
enriched with gold and diamonds. The second 
was the invention of Boniface VIII. about the 
year 1300; and to complete the mysterious -deco- 
ration, the third was superadded about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The use of the tiara 
is confined to certain extraordinary occasions, as 
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in most great ceremonies the Pope uses the com- 
mon efiiscopal mitre. 

Whenever he appears in public^ or is ap- 
proached even in private^ his person is encircled 
with reverence atid with majesty. In pnblic, a 
large silver cross raised on high is carried before 
hiro, as a sacred banner^ the chnrch bells ring as 
he passes, and all kneel in his sight. When he 
officiates at the patriarchal Basilicae he is carried 
from his apartments in the adjoining palace to the 
church in a chair of state ; though in the cbancel 
his throne is merely an ancient episcopal chair, 
raised only a few steps above the seats of the car- 
dinals or clergy. In private, as the pontifical palaces 
are vast and magnificent, there are perhaps more 
apartments to be traversed, and greater appear- 
ances of splendor in the approach to his person, 
than in an introduction to any other sovereign. 
In his autichamber, a prelate in full robes' is 
always in waiting, and when the bell rings, the 
door of the pontifical apartment opens, and the 
Pope is seen in a chair of state with a little table 
before him. The person presented kneels once at 
the threshold, again in the middle of the room, 
and lastly, at the feet of the Pontiff, who, accord- 
ing to circnmstances, allows him to kiss the cross 
embroidered on his shoes, or presents his hand to 
raise him. The Pontiff then converses with him 
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a short time^ and diflmisses him with some sh'ght 
present of beads^ or medals, as a memorial. The 
ceremony of genaflection is again repeated, and 
the doors close *. 



* Some Protestants have objected to this ceremony, 
which, after all, is only a mark of respect formerly paid to 
every bishop f, and still kept up in a court tenacious of its 
ancient observances. It is said, that Horace Walpole, when 
presented to Benedict XIV. stood for some time in a posture 
of hesitation, when the Pope, who was remarkable for 
cheerfulness and humor, exclaimed, ** Kneel down, my son, 
receive the blessing of an old mawj it will do you no harmP' 
upon which the young traveller instantly fell on his knees, 
and was so much pleased with the conversation and liveliness 
of Benedict, that he took every occasion of waiting upon 
him, and testifying his respect during his stay at R<Hne. In 
truth, English gentlemen have always been received by the 
Popes with peculiar kindness and condescension, and every 
indulgence is shewn to their opinions, or, as the Romans 
must term them, their prejudices and even to their caprices. 
The custom of being carried in a chair of state has also 
given offence, and is certainly not very conformable to the 
modem practice even of courts, however it is another rem- 
nant of ancient manners, a mode of conveyance (less luxu- 
rious indeed) copied from the lectica (sedan), so much in use 
among the Romans. In the earlier ages, the custom of the 
Popes as of other bishops was to pass from the sacristy 
through the church on foot X, leaning on two priests, and thus 
advance to the altar ; a custom more conformable to Chris- 
tian humility, and to the simplicity not only of ancient but of 
modem times. In fact, in all the ceremonial of the Roman 

Church 

t Fleury Moeurs des Chretiens xxxii. ad iinem. 
t Ordo Rom. Primus et Secund. Muratori. 
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The pomp which environs the Pontiff* in pab- 
He, and attracts the attention so forcibly, may per- 
haps appear to many a glorious and enviable dis- 
tinction ; but there are few, I believe, who wontd 
not, if accompanied by it in all the details of or- 
dinary life, feel it an intolerable burthen. Other 
sovereigns have their honrs of relaxation ; they 
act their part in public, and then throw off* their 
robes^ and mix in the domestic circle with their 
family or their conBdants. The Pope has no hours 
of relaxation ; always encumbered with the same 
robes^ surrounded by the same attendants, and 
confined within the magic circle of etiquette, he 
labors for ever under the weight of his dignity, 
and may, if influenced by ordinary feelings, often 
sigh for the leisure and the insignificance of. the 
college or the cloister. A morning of business 
and application closes with a solitary meal ; a 
walk in the gardens of the Qmrinal or the Vati- 
can^ a visit to a church or an hospital, are his 
only exercises. Devotion and business, the duties 
of the Pontiff and of the Prince, successivelv oc- 



Church and Court, the only parts liable to misrepresentation 
or censure, are certain additions of later times, when, in re- 
ligious pomps and court pageants, in dress and in style^ all 
was inflated and cumbersome. The rule of reform is easy 
and obvious ; to prune off the excrescences of barbarous ages, 
and to restore the simple forms of antiquity. 
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cupy his boors, and leave no vacfint iDterval for 
the indolgence of the taste, or for the arrangement 
of the afiairs of the individnal. What honors can 
compensate for a life of such restraint and con- 
finement ! 

I have said a solitary meal, for the Pope never 
dines in company ; so that to him a repast is no 
recreation ; it is consequently short and frngal. 
Sixtns Qnintos is reported to have confined the 
^xpences of his table to about sixpence. Innocent 
XI. did not exceed half-a-crown ; and the present 
Pontiff, considering the different valuation of 
money, equals them both in frugality, as his table 
never exceeds five shillings a day. These unsocial 
repasts may have their utility in removing all 
temptations to luxurious indulgence, and all op- 
portunities of unguarded conversation ; two evils 
to which convivial entertainments are confessedly 
liable. Yet, when we consider on the one side 
the sobriety and the reserve of the Italians, 
particularly when in conspicuous situations, and 
on the other the number of men of talents and in- 
formation that are to be found at all times in the 
Roman court, and in the college of cardinals, we 
feel ourselves disposed to condemn an etiquette 
which deprives the Pontiff of such conversation as 
might not only afford a rational amusement, but 
oftentimes be made the vehicle of useful hints and 
suggestions. Another advantage might result 
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from a freer commanication ; the smiles of gr^t- 
ness call forth genias ; admission to the table of 
the Pontiff might revive that ardor for literary 
glory, which distinguished the era of Leo X, and 
might again perhaps fill Rome with Orators, 
Poets, and Philosophers. And though we applaud 
the exclusion of buffoons and pantomimes, and the 
suppression of shews and pageantry, yet we may 
be allowed to wish that the halls of the Vatican 
again resounded with the voice of the orator, and 
with the lyre of the poet ; with the approbation of 
the Court, and with the plaudits of the ttiultitude. 
But can Rome flatter herself with the hopes of a 
third Augustan age ? 

On the whole, the* person and conduct of the 
Pope, whether in public or in private, are under 
perpetual restraint and constant inspection. The 
least deviation from strict propriety or even from 
customary forms, would be immediately noticed, 
published, and censured in pasquinades. Leo X. 
loved shooting, and by the change of dress neces- 
sary for that amusement, gave scandal. Clement 
XrV. (Ganganelli) was advised by his physicians 
to ride ; be rode in the neighborhood of his Alban 
ViUa^ and it is said, offended the people of the 
country not a little by that supposed levity, Be-^ 
nedict XIV. wished to see the interior arrange- 
ment of a new theatre, and visited it before it was 
opened to the public; the next morning an in* 
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scription appeared over the door by which he had 
entered^ Porta Santa^; plenary indulgence to all who 
enter. These anecdotes suffice to shew the joyless 
uniformity of the papal court, as well as the strict 
decorum that pervades every department imme- 
diately connected with the person of the Pontiff. 

Some centuries ago the Popes considered 
themselves authorised, by their temporal sove- 
reignty, to give the same exhibitions and tourna- 
ments, and to display the same scenes of festivity 
and magnificence in the Vatican, as were beheld 
at the courts and in the palaces of other princes ; 
nor did such ill-placed pageants seem at that pe- 
riod to have excited surprise or censure. But the 
influence of the Council of Trent, though its direct 
interference was indignantly repelled, reached the 
recesses of the pontifical palace, and the general 
rigor of discipline established by it, ascended from 
the members to the head, and at length pervaded 
the whole body. Hence the austere features of 
the papal court, and the monastic silence that 
reigns through the vast apartments of the Vatican 
and of the Quirinat palaces ; and hence also the 
solitary repasts and the perpetual abstemiousness 
of the Pontiff's table. 

I mean not, however, to insinuate that the 



♦ The Holy Door. 
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private virtues of the Popes tbemselved have no 
share in this system of fragatity and decorum, .as 
that is by no means the truth. Temperance is a 
general virtue in Italy, and independent even of 
the national character, the Popes have long been 
remarkable for their personal abstemiousness. The 
present Pontiff in particular, inured to monastic 
discipline from his youth, and long accustomed to 
the plainest diet, owes, probably, the extreme tern- 
perance by which he is distinguished, to habit as 
much as to principle, and can feel little inclination 
to exchange his slight and wholesome repasts for 
the pleasures of a luxurious table. But, to what-* 
ever cause it may be attributed, this truly episco- 
pal spirit and appearance are edifying, and must 
extort the applause of every traveller, who, howw 
ever unwilling he may be to acknowledge the 
Pontiff as the first Pastor of the Christian Church, 
must confess, that his mode of living and appear- 
ance are not unworthy of that sacred character. 

To speak of the prerogative of the Pontiff as 
a sovereign is scarcely necessary, as it is known to 
be uncontrolled by any legal or constitutional au- 
thority ; a despotism, which, though mildly exer* 
cised, is diametrically opposite both to the interests 
of the people and to the personal happiness of the 
prince himself. The mischiefs that result from 
thence to the former are obvious ; while the latter, 
if alive to sentiments of religion and of moral obli- 
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gation as the modern sovereigns of Rome mast 
unquestionably be, cannot bot tremble nnder the 
weight of a responsibility so awfnl thus confined 
to his own bosom. To share it with the best and 
wisest members of the State is safe, and would at 
the same time be so glorious^ that we should be 
tempted to wonder that the experiment had never 
been tried, if every page in history did not prove 
how sweet despotic sway is to the vitiated palate 
of Sovereigns. But, if ever any monarch had 
either an opportunity or an inducement to realize 
the generous plan formed by Servius Tullius of 
giving liberty and a constitution to his people, the 
Pdpes, we should imagine, could have wanted 
neither. 

In the middle ages when even Rome itself was 
infected with the barbarism and the licentiousness 
of the times, the Romans may perhaps have been 
incapable of governing themselves with prudence 
and consistency. The Barons were perhaps too 
^ powerful, the people too ignorant, to bear, or to 
appreciate the blessings of equal laws and of re- 
presentative administration. (I have said perhaps, 
because experience has long since proved that the 
best instrument of civilization is liberty.) But 
-surely this objection is not applicable to the Romans 
of the present age whether nobles or plebeians ; 
the former, are calm and stately ; the latter, serious 
and reasonable; forming a nation well calculated 
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to exercise the rights and to display the energies 
of a free people. The cardinals and the first 
patricians would constitnte a wise and illustrious 
senate^ and the people might exercise their powers 
by a representative body^ the materials of which 
may be discovered in every street in Rome, and 
in every town and almost village in its dependent 
provinces. The Pontiff, a prince without passions^ 
without any interest but that of his people, with- 
out any allurement to vice» and any bias to injas- 
tice, must surely be a fit head to such a political 
body^ and calculated to preside over it with dig- 
nity and effect. Thus the Skmstus Poptdusque 
Jtomanus^y now an empty name, would again be- 
come a mighty body ; the rich and beautiful terri- 
tory under its sway would again teem with popu- 
lation ; its influence or its powe^ might once more 
unite Italy in one solid mass, and direct its ener- 
gies in union with Great Britain, its natural ally, 
against the common enemy of Italy, of Great 
Britain, and of mankind. 

But to turn from visions too prosperous to be 
realized, we shall proceed to the College of Car- 
dinals, the real senate of modern Rome, and the 
council of the Pontiff. The title of cardinal wa^ 
originally given to the parochial clergy of Rome: 



* The Senate and People of Rome. 
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it seeofis to have been taken from the imperial 
court, where, in the time of Theodosins, the prin- 
cipal officers of the state had that appellation 
added as a distinction to their respective dignities. 
The number of titles, or churches which gave a 
title to this dignity, is seventy-two^ including the 
six sabnrban bishoprics ; their principal and most 
honorable privilege is that of electing the Pope ; 
and it is easy to conceive that their dignity and 
importance increased with that of the Roman See 
itself, and that they shared alike its tecoporal and 
its spiritual pre-eminence. As they are the coun- 
sellors, BO they are the officers of the Pontiff^ and 
are thus entrusted with the management of the 
church at large and of the Roman State in par- 
ticular. 

In the middle ages, when the Roman Bishop 
seemed to engross to himself the government, 
both spiritual and temporal, of Christendom^ and 
acted at once with all the power and authority of 
Emperor and of PontiflT^ the cardinalate became 
the next most conspicuous dignity, and rivalled, 
sometimes eclipsed the splendor of royalty itself. 

Even after the plenitude of papal power bad 
been retrenched, and the reformation had with- 
drawn so many provinces from its dominion, the 
purple retained its lustre^ and a cardinal still con- 
tinued to rank with princes of the blood royal. 
This honor they possess even in our times, and in 
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spite of the revolation itself^ they enjoy it in such 
courts as are not immediately onder French con- 
trol. Thus the College of Cardinals has made a 
conspicuous figure in Europe for the space of at 
least one thousand years. The Roman Senate 
itself can scarce be said to have supported its 
fame and grandeur for so long a period ; in dig- 
nity^ rank^ talents^ and majesty, the sacred College 
is worthy to succeed and to represent that august 
assembly. 

One of the advantages, or rather the peculiar 
glory of this body, is that it admits men of emi- 
nence in virtue, talents, or rank, without any 
regard to country or nation ; thus paying a tribute 
to merit in opposition to local prejudices, and in- 
viting genius from every quarter of the globe, to 
receive the honors, and at the same time to in- 
crease the lustre of the Roman purple. The classic 
writers of the age of Leo, while they beheld so 
many distinguished characters collected in this 
assembly, and while they received so much en- 
couragement from its learned members, looked up 
to it with reverence and affection, and joyfully ap- 
plied to it the titles and the appellations of the 
ancient senate. It was with them the amplkmim 
aetuSf imperii et ratioms ar.v — partus omnium gen^ 
tium — Orbis terrarum concilium*^ &c. Its members 

* The most august assembly, the metropolis of empire 
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were the purpurati paires— gentium patroni — Urim 
prmdpeSj &c.* It cannot therefore be a matter of 
snrprise that this dignity should at all times have 
been the object of ecclesiastical ambition^ and been 
accepted with joy by the sons even of the first 
monarchs in Europe. 

The cardinals are named by the Pope, though 
all the Catholic Powers are allowed to recommend 
a certain number. Some hats are generally kept 
in reserve in case of any emergency, so that the 
number is seldom full. The nomination is not 
often abused, and the honor so rarely misplaced, 
that the public has not been known to complain 
for a long lapse of years. 

The grand assembly of the cardinals is called 
the Consistory, where the Pontiff presides in 
person. Here they appear in all the splendor of 
the purple and form a most majestic senate, such 
as might almost justify the emphatical expression 
of the Greek Orator. But this assembly is not 
precisely a council, as it seldom discusses, but 
witnesses the ratification of measures previously 
weighed and adopted in the cabinet of the Pontiff. 
Here therefore public communications are an- 



and of reasoii«-the refuge of all nations— the council of the 
world, &o. 

* The purpled fathers-*-the patrons of nations — the princes 
of the city, &c. 
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nonnced, fomg^ aiiiba8aad€)ir3 T«o^i;red» cjifdim^ 
created^ foroiitl coiiipl|inQat& made and anawei;^, 
10 abort, the es^terior splendor of spvereigiity is 
dUplay^d t,Q tk» public eye* Bot the prim^ippl 
pi:«ogative of a cardinal is exerdsed in tbe Coor 
clave^ so called because the memheirs of the s^cr^ 
coUe^ are 4|ben confined within the precincts of 
the ^eat balls of the Vatican |ipilm;(^ where they 
remain immured till they agree in the el^tiw of 
a Pontiff. The halls ^are divide into teqipprai^ 
apartm^s; eacb cardinal lias four small vooms^ 
and I WQ attendants called icondayists* The tSeaatfor 
of Rome, the jconservatws, and the patriarchs, 
archbishops, and bishops, then in ithe city, guard 
the different entrances into the condaire, and pre* 
vent all commwdcation. These precautions to 
exclude all undue influence and intiigue, frpm 
such an assembly, pn such an occasion, though 
not always effectual, deserve applause. However, 
the clashing interests of the different courts ^re so 
well poised, that even intrigue can do but Utile 
mischief; for if the cardinala attached to my 
sovereign make particular efforts in favor of any 
individual of the same interest, they only awajcen 
the jealousy and rouse the opposition of all the 
other courts and parties. The choice generally 
falls on a cardinal totally unconnected with party, 
and therefore exceptionable to none, exempt from 
glaring defects, and ordinarily remarkable for some 
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virtue or m^qI accopplifijpinieiit, such as learjiiog, 
^igQity^ moderation^ Brmness; 

It is not my iateation to specUy.all the forms 
q{ etiquette observed^ or the ceremonies practised 
daring the process, or at the conclusion of the 
election; two or three however I must notice for 
reasons which will appear sufficiently obvious; 
one is the custom ctf putting the tickets containing 
tjiie votes of the cardinals on the patina (or eom-^ 
mpniiCHi pifite) ajad then into the chalice: now^ 
liowever iipportant these votes may be, and how^ 
ever intimate their connexion with the welfare of 
tk^ Chardb, yet to apply jto them the vases de^ 
voted in a pecidiar manner io the most awfal in- 
stilnitiomi of religion, seems to pass beyond disee* 
Bp^t, ^anid almost tp border on profanation. The 
next ceremony to which I have alluded, is tha/t 
called the adoration of the Pope ; it takes place 
almost immediately after his election, when he is 
placed in a chair on the altar of the Sixtine chapel, 
and there receives the homage of the cardinals : 
this ceremony is again repeated on the high altar 
of St. Peter's. Now in this piece of pageantry, I 
object not to the word adoration; no one who 
knoiws Latin, or reflects upon the sense which it 
bears on this and on a thousand other occasions, 
will cavil at it, though he may wish it otherwise 
applied. Nor do I find fault with the throne ; he 
who is at the same time hoth Pontiff and Prince 
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has, from time and custom, perhaps a doable title 
to such a distinction. But why should the altar 
be made his footstool? the altar, the beauty of 
holiness, the throne of the victim^ lamb, the mercy 
seat of the temple of Christianity; why should 
the altar be converted into the footstool of a 
mortal ? 

I mean not, however, while I condemn this 
ceremony to extend the censure to those who 
practise or who tolerate it. Besides the difficulty 
of altering an ancient rite (if this piece of pageantry 
deserve that epithet) the world is too well ac- 
quained with the virtues of the late Pontiffs to 
suspect them of want of humility. To conform 
to an established custom, and to refer the honor 
to him whom they represent, the Prince of Pastors 
and the Master of Apostles appears perhaps to them 
a greater act of humility than to excite surpriise, 
and perhaps to give offence^ by an untimely and 
unexpected resistance. Be the motives of tolera* 



* Hie wA pascit populos fideles 
Came, qui mundi scelus omne toUit 
Agousy et fiisi ptetium cruoris 

Ipse propinat. Hym, Ded, 

The Lamb that takes away the stain 
Of earthly guilt, here feeds his train 
With his own flesh, celestial food! 
And gives, to quench their thirst, his blood. 
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tioQ however what they may, the practice is not 
edifying to any, it is offedsive to most, and of con- 
sequence, as producing some evil and no good, it 
ought to be suppressed. 

The last ceremony which I shall notice is the 
following. As the new Pontiff advances towards 
the high altar of St. Peter's, the master of the cere- 
monies kneeling hefore him, sets fire to a small 
quantity of tow placed on the top of a gilt staff, and 
as it blazes and vanishes in >smoke, thus addresses 
the Pope, Smcte Pater ! sic transit gloria mundi ! * 
This ceremony is repeated thrice. Such allusions 
to the nothingness of sublunary grandeur have, 
we all know, been introduced into the ceremonials 
of royal pageantry both in ancient and modern 
times; nor is it mentioned here as a novelty, but 
as a proof of the transcendent glory which once 
encompassed the papal throne. — Nemo est in mundo 
sine aliqua tribulatione vel angtistid, quampis Res sit 
vd Papa^ — De Imit. Christi. i. 22. The pon- 
tifical dignity was then, it seems, supposed to be 
the complement and perfection of regal and even 
imperial power. 

Yet there is no sovereign who seems to stand 
in so Httle need of this lesson as the Roman Pon- 



* Holy Father ! so passes away the glory of this world, 
t There is no man in the world without some tribulation 
and distress, although he be a King, or a Pope. 



lift Thv" mbOB whioh' encntM}^ ikh tfiOftidM^ <be 
attendfttits that waifch httr !rtef]fs> M/iS the sWrv^i^ 
itiag;tt>ffeence that stirvoiiiid^ him on' all sftfes, i^e 
so many mementos of his dMiid^ and of his i^e^ 
spousibility; While tbe ehuYclye^ whidb he daily 
fridqvieots lined with nfdnnaiieMs that «ih6tktice' 
the exi#tetice and thef sbtoH reignb 6f hid prede- 
cessors ; nayy the very city whi^h he inhabits^ 19^- 
stepalebre bf ages and of eukpireb^ the itei^ niMm* 
ment of all that itf great and glforiond beneath the 
snn, remind him at every step of M^tk g>^andenr 
mid of homan mortality. One hsioh itibfh thi 
Pontiff is now destimd to tecekt^ daily; Atad thUt- 
is of all others the mo9t impress^rc^ aild mdMf 
mortifying ; power escaping frodi his grasf^^ and' 
influence evaporating iil the dhaddMr of il name. 
Sic transit gloria! mandi^. 

Of the retinae and pro($eiwh>n df the Pontiff , at 
the inragoration I sliall say no ittok^; btat of ^e 
oeremonidl of t%e Roman Golirt in ^en^^l in^rdy 
^te thie opteion of the taost filtell%e6t of French' 
travellers ih his own words, after having ohi^rved 
that to the eye of an Englishman, th6tlgh a& ptrr- 
tial to pomp and stateliness as' the native of a 
northern region' can be, the etftct #onld b^ in- 
creased if the qnantnm of ceremony were con- 



* So transitory is this woricf s glbry. 
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sideraUy diminisrtied. Lit pcmpt qui erwironne h 
Pope, et ks ceremonies de tEglise Romaine sorU ks 
plus majestueuses, ks plus augustesj et ks plus impo^ 
smtes quton puisse voir^. 

From the state and the exterior of tlie Poptti 
in general^ we will now pass to the person and tfatt 
character of the present Pohtiff. Pins VII. is of a 
noble family, Chiaramonte by name^ and became 
early in Kfe a Ben^dtctib' monk of die Abbef of 
S. Georgia at Venice. His Itorning, vfrtde, and 
mildness raised him shortly above the lerel of his 
brethren, attracted the attention of his Superiors 
first, arid afterwiards of the kte Pope, PhisVL 
who on his way to Vienna had an opportunity of 
noticing the Father Chiaramonte, and wht^ shortly 
after promoted him to the See of Iirnkty and* after- 
wards raised him to the pnrple* His career in' 
this splendid line seems to have been mtElrked' 
rather by the mild and conciliating vfrta^s than by 
the display of extraordmary abilities; we accord- 



t La Lande. — Hie pomp which snrrouiids the Pope» and^ 
the ceremonies of the Roman ohmrch, are the most nmjestic^ 
the most august, and the most imposing, that it is possible 
to see. 

The reader wilt perhaps be surprised fe find no account 
of varibhs obserrances, of whidi he has heard or read nnidll^ 
such as the open stool, the examination, &c. Ssc. ; but his 
surprise will cease, or perhaps increase, when he is assured 
that no sucli ceremonies exist. 
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iogly find him esteemed and beloved by all parties, 
and respected even by the French generals, and by 
Buonaparte in particular. 

When the late Pope was torn from his Capital 
by the orders of the French Directory, and dragged 
prisoner into France, the cardinals were banished 
or deported with circumstances of peculiar cruelty, 
and the cardinal Chiaranumte of course shared in 
common with his brethren the hardships and the 
dangers of this persecution. 

On the death of Pius VI. the cardinals assem- 
bled in conclave at Venice^ and in a short time 
DUftnimously proclaimed cardinal Chiaranumte 
Fope. This election took place in the month of 
March 1800. The French were obliged to eva- 
cuate Rome about the same period, and the Pope 
embarked for AncanOj and made bis public entry 
into Rome in the following April. 

We may easily conceive the joy both of the 
Pontiff and of the people on this happy occasion. 
The scene was unusually splendid, but it owed its 
splendor not to the opulence of the sovereign, but 
to the zeal of the subject. The guard that lined 
the streets, and escorted the Pontiff, consisted of a 
numerous body of young patricians ; the trium- 
phal arches and decorations were supplied by the 
Roman people ; and the equipage of the Pontiff 
himself was the voluntary homage of the gene- 
rous CoUmna^ a prince truly, worthy of the name. 
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of a Roman. In fact, the Pope was personally as 
poor as the Apostle whom he succeeds, and like 
him, brooght to his Flock nothing bat the piety 
of the Pastor, and the affection of the Father. As 
the procession moved towards the Vatican, tears 
were observed more than once streaming down 
his cheeks, and the details which he afterwards 
received of the distress occasioned by the rapar 
city of the late invaders, conld only increase his 
angnish. 

To relieve the sufferings of his people, and to 
restore the finances of the country, was his first 
object, and to attain it he began by establishing a 
system of the strictest economy in his own house- 
hold and around his own person. He next sop- 
pressed all immunities or exemptions, and sub- 
jected the nobility and the clergy to the same or 
to greater burthens than the lower orders; this 
regnlation, so simple in itself, and so just, is yet 
little practised on the continent, where in general 
the weight of taxation falls upon those who are 
least capable of bearing it. The French republic 
affects indeed to adopt it, but in fact uses it only 
as a convenient method of plundering tbe rich 
without relieving the poor. Such are tbe ben^ 
ficial effects of this regulation, that though some 
oppressive and unpopular duties have, I believe, 
been removed, and the sum imposed on each in- 
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dfvidc^I dimin%Red, yet thh genertil amotiiit of tbl; 
ferts is considirdbly ihcreased. O^ther salutary 
a^kng^niehts ai^e^ if h saiif^ incoDtempIdtidh/and 
fke gbod intentions, tlie sen^e^ dnd tSie virtnod^ 
feW?hg^ of P?n8 Vll. 6hcdtirag6 tfiie hbp6, that hik 
i^ei^d, if he' be ribt thwarted itf Ws dfesigns, will be 
tlife cotaifeericement of an era of refoi*m and of 
pVosjieHhy. 

The Pope* is' of* a middle atatnre ; his^ eyes are 
dark, and his hair is black and cnrly ; his cotinti^* 
tfanci' is flWlff atid benev^Wht, expi*essfiti^ rather 
ifce tranquri! virtues of his first profession, than 
lf)6 sentiments Congenial to bis latter elevation. 
Ho^iev^r, it is whispered by thiose who afe more 
ilitiiiiately acquainted wit!k his character, that he ean 
Ota 6ccaiiions display^ great firmness^ and decision ; 
fltet he is influenced much more by his own jndg- 
ttient than by" the opii^idns of bis ihinisters^ and 
llrat he adh^fes irrevocably tb his determination. 
At' tfie present cirisis, when the ten^oral posses- 
sions of the Rdittati Church art at liie mercy of 
tlie strongest, a spirit of conciliation is perhaps 
itJe b^st (^alcn)ated^ to presiei^Vetiieir integrity ; and 
ev^h in the tjiiritoal cdtlcerns of the Apostolic See, 
the fbtierests of religion may dbnbtfess be best con- 
sttlV^d by snch eoiices^bhs and chaiiges in discip- 
Krife as thte reas6n oV even lire prejtadil^es of the age 
mity seem to demand. In both these respects, and 



|>aMicular!^ in' tlie latter, ih6 fenWnt and jadidous 
Pot/tit h Kkely io txAphf bid aathbrity in a man- 
ner h\^\f cohdttcfv^ to public utility. 

I bAve ^tirf above, if not thwarted in his design/, 
for the exception is necessary. Tb^ povifer of ihe 
French Reptlbtfc sftill alanbd the Roman c6urt; 
and tht darknes^ of itd designs and the known 
malignfty of its leaders, are sufficient to justify 
(ivtrf suspicion. ETdii alt pr^seilt their condnet is 
treacherous a^d itisofent. Though obliged by the 
aitides of l!he late peace to evacuate the Roman 
t(tfrrit6ry, they still cohtihue to occupy its sea-porfs, 
and they compel the papal government to provide 
for the maintenance and the pay of the troops em- 
ployed for that purpose* To which I may SEdd^ 
that they still entourage spies afnd ititrig'oei^ df 
Various d^scriptibtis ih the Capital, and what is 
perhaps less dangeroos but more expensive, they 
send generals t6 Rome nndier varidtnT pretexts, bttt 
m fact to Extort money under the appeHation of 
presents. Such is the occupation of Murat^ at 
the moment I am now writing^, and suc^ tli^ 
silent warfare carried on by the Pi^eiich since the 
last treaty. 

Cau|>6nalites bellum, non belligerantes'*'. 

Th^ attention paid to this brother-in-law 6t 
* Not making war, but makiDg a traffic o^ war. 
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tbe First Consul is great, and borders rather nppn 
homage than civility ; hot it is the vrorsbip paid 
to the genius of mischief, and springs from sospi- 
cion and fear unqnaliGed by one single spark of 
esteem or aflFection*. 

The. fatal experience of French power and 
malignity, and the fearful obscurity in which the 
intentions of that infernal government are enve* 
loped, must of course act a^ a drawback upon the 
benevolent plans of the Pontiff, and keep the 
resources of the country almost in a state of stag- 
nation. If an excavation is to be made, a question 



* One evening at a conversazione given by Turlonia, a 
well-known Roman banker, in honor of the peace lately 
concluded, to which Murat, the French general, and all the 
Englis)! and French at Rome were invited, Murat paid par- 
ticular attention to the English, and among them to Captain 
P - ■ of the Guards. Walking with him and others 

about the Foro table, and observing that the finish took no 
part in the gambling there carried on, he took occasion to 
make them a compliment on their forbearance, and passing 
tihence to some sarcastic observations on the master of the 
house and his countrymen, concluded by a declaration that 
there are but two nations in t|ie world, the French and the 
English — " You,** says he, " are the first by sea, we by land*'* 
To this decision, which however flattering to the navy is no 
compliment to the army of Great Britian, the Captain replied 
dryly, ** Sir, toe are just arrioed from Egypt/* This short 
answer, uttered with the modesly peculiar to the man, 
reminded the French General of the recent glory of the 
British arms, -and extorted from him some awkward and 
reluctant explanations. 
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natnrally occurs — May not the French make us 
another visit, and carry away the fraits of onr dis- 
coveries ? If a project of cleansing the bed of the 
Tiber is proposed^ and about to be adopted, for 
whom, it is asked, shall we draw up these long 
neglected treasures ? for onr greatest enemies. Is 
a palace to be repaired or new furnished ; what ! 
they exclaim^ shall we spend our fortunes to pre« 
pare lodgings for a French general ? Thus the in- 
fluence of the French, whether absent or present, 
is always felt and always active in the production 
and in the extension of misery, of devastation, and 
of barbarism. 

INCOME OF THE POPE. 

Of the income of the Roman court, some ac- 
count may perhaps be expected, though the many 
alterations which have lately occurred may l)e 
supposed, not only to have reduced its amount, 
but to have rendered that amount very irregular 
and uncertain. Several years ago, when in foil 
possession of its territory, both in Italy and 19 
France, it was not calculated at more than six- 
hundred thousand pounds. Contrary to a very 
general opinion I must here observe, that this in* 
come arose principally from internal taxation, and 
that a very small part of it was derived from Ca- 
tholic countries. The sums remitted by Catholic 
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cooptries m9J be jcomprj^ed under ^ tirp lyeadi 
of A9A?t^ and pf diapQi^aii99i ; npw ttiese two 
bei^c^j when unil;ed^4id not prwUoe Jin Frwc«, ibe 
irjq^a^t fwwji most le^t^pHve of embolic couptd^ 
prAvio||8 to tb^ revolQtioQ, fjfpre ^fjaga fifteen fthm* 
9|nd fiQAQds per itonoQi* l» Spain tbe ^«nMs h^d 
been jiboli^beij^ Pf* i^^^tlier^ Inwght off; wd w Ger- 
mwy, if I w^iUke opt, aoj^r^sei}. D^penyations, 
l^at i«9 lioeipsef to take ordei^s^ to bold Uvwga^ to 
conlract carriages, and d^ yario^s acti^ 19 cases 
fnai .Qwrcuinstpiices contrary to tbe prescriplipns 
of the commoQ canon bw, prodAGe4 m^ely suffix 
cient to pay the expences of the courts throngh 
which they necessarily passed, and added little to 
the Papal revenue. As for the concourse of pil- 
grims, which was supposed to be so very prodac- 
tive a source of income, it brooght nothing to 
Jlome, but the filtb and the beggary of Catholic 
Europe. The ^ greater part of these pilgrims 
^Bvere not only too poor to bring an accession of 
wealth to the City, hot even to support them- 
aelves, and were generally fed and lodged in bos* 
filtab expressly endowed for their reception. Into 
these hospitals seven hundred pr more have fre- 
quently been admitted at a time, and supplied opt 
only with the necessaries, bnt even mth the effm" 
forts of life. 

The revolntionary invasion of Italy, and the 
jconAeqneDt dinwemberment of part pf tb/e Bpvian 
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ternary, Iqssene^ tbp |Wi>al ipcp?;^^^ «ipt only bj; 
4iiiiiiiiBlui](g tbe nqi^ber of petMpp whp coo^ti;!* 
bate4 to it^ bat by .impoye;njsUu;ig 9j^\ tb/e iuhfibi* 
t^njts pf the Rqwao 3tate, and by d^privifg eiViep 
t;be i^dustrions of -^e xuew^ of pfiyii\g tbe Uice^* 
In ^rntb, ^thp grwtest di^t^eas «till prevails ^ 
Rome, aod tbe govenfimwti it is said, can acarci» 
coUecjt the ^^uf,s easiential to its Tejry exist^ce* 

EXPENDITURE. 

Haying tbns given a abort account .of the .'in- 
come, I ^hall tQQcb jopon ;tbe expeqditore of the 
Roman court, and pas3ing over tb^ose iirtiqlles 
which are common to all governments, jsupb W 
the army^ certain offices of ^ate, magistracies »od 
charges, &c. I will cQufine myself ^to tbe causes of 
disbursement which are peculiar to tbe pop^tiScdi 
treasury. Tbe Roman Pontiffs haye always con* 
sidered ll^e propagation of Christiauity as iheif 
first and most indispensable duty, and have ap^ 
plied tbeopiselves to it with ^al and success, not 
only in tbe early ages when their spiritual fooc^ 
tions were their sole occupation, but even at m 
later period^ when politics and ambition had en- 
grossed no small portion of their attention. Heoce^ 
in tbe second and following centuries, the pro- 
vinces of tbe Roman Empire employed their zeal, 
and their disciples spr^^d the Jight of the Gospel 
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over the Gaols, Spain, and Great Britian : in the 
middle ages, Germany and the north called forth 
their apostoh*cal exertions; and in more modern 
times America, with its islands, on one side ; and 
on the other, the East Indies, with China and their 
dependencies ; have famished them with constant 
and increasing employment. Of all the regions 
comprised under these appellations there is 
scarcely one which has not been visited by their 
missionaries, and of all the nations which inhabit 
them, there is scarcely one tribe in which they 
have not made converts. 

To support this grand and extensive plan of 
Christian conquest, there are several establish- 
ments at Rome, and one in particular, which 
from its object is called the Collegium de Propa- 
ganda Fide*. This seminary is vast and noble, 
supplied with a magnificent library, and with a 
press, in which books are printed in every known 
language. I ought perhaps, in strict propriety, 
to have said were printed, as the French previous 
to their Egyptian expedition, carried off all the 
types, amounting to thirty-six sets appropriated to 
so many different languages. 

Some of my readers may perhaps condemn 
this mode of propagating the Gospel as preposte- 



* Ck>llege for propagating the faith. 
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roa§, and ill-adapted to the present state of society ; 
tbey may conceive that the diffosion of Christianity 
ODgfat to be left to the progress of ciTilization, and 
to the consequent extension of general knowledge; 
But in the first place, though Christianity seems 
necessary to produce civilization, the inverse doea 
not appear so evident. . What progress has Chris- 
tianity made among the Turks and the Persians ? 
or, independently of Roman missions, among the 
Hindoos and the Chinese ? what progress has it 
made in our West Indian Islands ? or on the bor« 
der, I might almost say, in the very bosom of the 
American states i^ or to come to a nearer and more 
familiar instance, is the civilization of the French 
very favorable to the propagation of Christianity } 
The truth is, that civilisation is attended with vices 
as opposite to the spirit of the Gospel as those of 
barbarism itself; and the, pride, the luxury, and 
the indifference of the former, are obstacles to 
conversion perhaps more insurmountable than the 
stupidity, the blindness, and the brutality of the 
latter. To which w^ may add, that the progress 
of civilization is slow and irregular ; it ebbs and 
flows as kingdoms and empires wane or flourish; 
it visits unexpectedly under some new impulse the 
shores of the savage, and withdraws from the re^ 
gions of luxury and refinement. Is the commu- 
nication of the truths of Christianity, upon which 
depend the eternal destinies of mankind, to be 

VOL. IV. D D • 
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abaodoned to the openitioii af a canae^ ao alow^ so 
vneertaiD, bo inefecdve ? No: the Gospel ktelf 
prescribes another anetfaod better adapted by its 
energy and by its rapidity to the importance of tbe 
ob)ect--60 AND TEACH ALL NATIONS^ 
•^and he who issued the grand oommission, hat 
hitherto gi^en effect to its exercise. The tangms 
efjfire that first pnblished the Gospel, still con*- 
ttoQe to proclaim its troths ; and will cootinoe to 
the end of time to inflame the hearts of the an- 
dteors. 

Acting therefore opon the aathority and the 
commission of Christ, the Roman Pontiffs coatinne 
by their missionaries, to teach all wOwns^ and to 
carry the ward of truth to the most distant regions. 
To prepare persons for this undertaking, and to 
estid>lish seminaries for their edocation, has tfaereu 
fore always been an object of primary importance, 
and the sums of money annually employed for the 
purpose, have formed a very considerable part of 
papal expenditere. To this, article we must add 
the soppwt of several hospitals, asylums, schools, 
and colleges founded by various Popes for objects 
in thdr times pressing, and still matntained by the 
Apostolical treasury. 

Moreover, the same treasury has to koep all 



Malt. 98. 
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tbe paUie edifices in repair, eipeciallf tboss in^ 
meate palaces, wbicb, though of little use as nesi- 
f^ces, are the receptacles of all the wonders of 
ancient and modem art ; to protect the remains 
of Rooiao magnificence from further dilapidation; 
to support the drainage of the Pomptioe marshes ; 
and> in fine, to continne the embellishment and 
amelioration of the Capital and of its territory. 
When to these burthens we add the pensions which 
jche Pope is accustomed to settle on bishops when 
unusually poor and distressed^ and the numberless 
claims upon his charity froqi every part of Europe, 
we shall not be surprized either at the expenditure 
of an income not very considerable, or at the diffi«> 
cphies under which the papal treasury labored to- 
wards the end of the late Pontiff's reign. 

Many of my readers will probably be surprised 
to find no meution made of the infaUibUity ol' the 
Pope, his most glorious prerogative, for the sup* 
posed maintenance of which, Catholics have so 
long suffered the derision and the contempt of their 
antagonist* The truth is, that there is no such 
article in the Catholic Creed, for according to it, 
infallibility is ascribed not to any individual or even 
to any national church, but to the whole body of 
the Chorcib extended over tlie universe. That se* 
Teral theologians, particnlarly Italian and S|)auish, 
have exaggeratcyi the power and .the privileges of 
the Pope, is admitted ; and i^t is well known that 
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among tbese^ some or father several carried tbeir 
opinion of pontifical prerogative so high, as to 
maintain that the Pontiff, when deciding er-cofAetfr^ 
or officially, and in capacity of First Pastor and 
Teacher of the Churchy with all the forms and 
circnmstances that onght to accompany legal de* 
cisions, snch as freedom, deliberation, consultation, 
&c. was by the special protection of Providence 
secured from error. The Roman court favored a 
doctrine so conformable to its general feelings, and 
of course encouraged its propagation, but never 
pretended to enforce it as an article of Catholic 
faith, or ventured to attach any marks of censure to 
the contrary opinion. 

The latter opinion, the ancient and unadulte- 
rated doctrine of the Catholic Church, prevailed 
over Germany, the Austrian empire, Poland, the 
Low Countries, and England; and in France was 
supported by the whole authority of the Gallican 
church, and by the unanimous declaration of all 
the Universities. So rigorously indeed was their 
hostility to papal infallibility enforced, that no 
theologian was admitted to degrees, unless he 
maintained in a public act the four famous resolu- 
tions of the Gallican [chur<;h against the exagger- 
ated doctrines of some Italian divines relative to 
the powers of the Roman See. These resolutions 
declare, that the Pope, though superior to each 
bishop individually, is yet inferior to the body ^ 
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bkbops asiemUed in cooncil ; that bis decisioos 
are liable to error, and can only command onr 
assent wben confirmed, by tbe antbority of tbe 
Cbnrcb at large; tbat bis power is purely spiritual, 
and extends neitber directly nor indirectly to tbe 
temporalities or prerogatives of kings and princes ; 
and, in fine, tbat bis antbority is not absolute or 
despotic, bnt confined wilbin tbe bounds prescribed 
by tbe canons and tbe customs of tbe Cbnrcb. 
Tbis doctrine was tangbt in all tbe tbeological 
scbools, tbat is, in all tbe universities and semi- 
naries in France, as well as in all tbe abbies ; and 
was publicly maintained by tbe Englisb Benedictin 
college at Douay. 

Tbe' conclusion to be drawn from tbese obser- 
rations is, first, tbat no'Catbolic Divine, bowever 
attacbed to papal prerogative, ever conceived an 
idea so* absurd as tbat of ascribing infallibility to 
the person of tbe Pontiff; and secondly, tbat tbose 
theologians wbo ascribed infallibility to papal de- 
cisions wben clotbed witb certain forms, gave it as 
their opinion only, but never presumed to enforce 
it as tbe doctrine of tbe Catbolic Cbnrcb. Tbere- 
fore, to taunt Catbolics witb papal infallibility as 
an article of tbeir faitb, or to urge it as, a proof 
of tbeir necessary and inevitable subserviency to 
tbe determinations of tbe Roman court, argues 
eitber a great want of candor, or a great want of 
information. 
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Before we clMe these obserTMkma^ we will 
indoige in a momentary retrospect of past ages^ 
and contemplate the consequences of pontifical do* 
mination during the middle centaries^ when there 
wal mneh barbarism and more ignorance in £o« 
rope, and when its provinces were, with little vari^' 
ation, abandoned to misrule and to devastaticMi. 
Th^ ambition of the Popes is a threadbare sobjeet^ 
and their pride, their cruelty, and their debaucbery^ 
hare been the theme of many a declamation, and 
lengthened many a limping verse. But the outdid 
I'eader who, in spite of prejudices howsoever mAj 
instilled, and howsoever deeply impressed, caa 
contemplate truth, ocuh irretorto^^ will pertiaps 
agree with me in the following reflections^ and 
acknowledge in the first place ; that if amidst the 
cbrifusion of a lalling empire, of barbarian inva- 
siob, and of increasing anarchy sbm» and even 
many disorders should find tfaeir way into episco- 
pal paltKies, and infect the monds even of biAheps 
themselves, it would be neither uneipected orav* 
prisirt^; in the second ptace^ thahif we admit the 
constant flattery and ^omplian^^e whidi environ the 
griiAt to be an extenuMion of their trices, we nonist 
surely extend our indulgence, in sense degree at 
' feast, to the ambition and ^de of the Popes, flit- 



* With firm, undazzled eye. 
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tered for agM, not by their courtiert and depend- 
ants only, bnt by princes^ by monarcbs^ and even by 
eiBperora ; and thirdly, that with so many indnce- 
nients to gailt, and so many meanB of gratifioaliony 
BO dynasty of sovereigns, no series of bishops of 
eqoal dwratioo, have produced fewer individuals of 
demeanor notoriooaly scandaloos^ This observa* 
tioh hasy if I do not mistake, been made by Mim^ 
ie$quieUf who declares that the Popes, when com- 
pared with the Greek Patriarchs, and even with 
aeenlar princes, appear as men pot in contrast witli 
bhttdren. This superior strength of mind and 
consistency of conduct may, justly perhaps, be 
ascribed to that spark of Roman spirit and Roman 
firmness which has always been kept alive in the 
pontifical court, and has ever marked its proceed- 
ings. In fact, at a very early period, when the 
Emperors were oftentimes semi-barbarians, bora 
in distant provinces, and totally unacquainted with, 
the Capital, the Pontifls were genuine Romans 
born within the walls of the city ; and it is highly 
probable that a far greater portion of the elegance 
and df the urbanity, as well as of the simplicity 
and the modesty of Augustus's family, might have 
been observed in the palace of Urbanus orZe- 
phyrinos, than in the courts of Caracalla or Helio- 
j^abalus. This observation is still more appli- 
cable to the Pontiffs and Emperors of the suc- 
ceeding centuries, as the latter, from Diocletian 
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do«n)warda bad asramed the loxory and llie cqid- 
broos pomp* of Asiatic deapots, insomiieh that 
the court of Constantinople bore a nmch nearer 
^eseinblance in dress and ceremonial to that of 
Artazerzes^ than to that <^ Angastns. We may 
therefore easily ims^ne^ that the manners of 
Gregory the Great and of his clergy were not- 
withstanding the misfortunes of the times, far 
' more Romani that is, more manly, more simfde^ 
and for that reason more majestic, than those of 
Justinian. This natural politeness still oontinoed 
to be the honorable distinction of the pontifical 
court till the ninth century, when the visits of the 
French sovereigns to Rome, and the frequent in- 
tercourse between them and the Popes, contributed 
not a little to soften the manners of the former^ 
and to eztend the blessings of civilisation to their 
subjects-f*. 

From this period the Roman Pontiffs assumed 
the character of the Apostles and the Legislators, 



* See £u8ebiu8*sdescriptioii.pf the dress of Constsntiiiey 
when he appeared in the Council of Nice. — De Vita Omr 
gtantvniy lib. iii. Kc^y. i. 

t Le rtgne seul de Charlemagne, says Voltaire, an author 
not very partisl to Bomeiy eut mne kteur de polUesee, qui Jut 
frohablemeni le fruit du voyage a Rome. 

** In the reign of Charlemagne alone there was a gleam 
of politeness, which was probably the fruits of the jourpey 
to Borne/' 
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the Umpires and the Jadges, the Fathers and the 
Aistradors of Earope, and at the same time acted 
the most brilliant part, and rendered some of the 
most essential services to mankind on record ill 
hnroan history. Had their conduct invariably 
eorresponded with the sanctity of their profession, 
and had their views always been as pure and as 
disinterested as their dnty required, they most have 
been divested of all the weakness of homan nan* 
tnre, and have arrived at a degree of perfecdon 
which does not seem to be attainable in this state 
of existence. Bot notwithstanding the intent^ 
tioos occasioned from time to time by the ambition 
Msd the profligacy of some worthless Popes, the 
Gra«d Work was pursued with spirit ; the bar- 
barian tribes were converted ; Europe was again 
civilised, preserved first from anarchy, and then 
from Turkish invasion; next it was enlightened, 
and finally raised to that degree of refinement 
which places it at: present above the most re* 
nowned nations of antiquity. Thus, while the 
evils occasioned by the vices of the Pontiffs were 
incidental and temporary, the influence of their 
virtues was constant, and the services which they 
rendered mankind were permanent, and will pro- 
bably last as long as the Species itself. Hence, 
not to allude again to the virtues of the earlier 
Popes, and to the blessings which they communis 
cated to nations during the middle ages, to them 
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we owe the revival of tbe arts oF arcbitectone, of 
painting, and of scnlptnre^ and tbe preaervRtiofa 
and restoration of tbe literature of Greece and of 
Rome. One raised tbe dome of the Vatican ; an^ 
dther gave his name to tbe Calendar, wbieh be 
reformed $ a third rivalled Augnstas, and may 
gfory in the second ciassio era, the era of Leo. 
These services will be long felt and remembered, 
while the wars of JnlinsII. and the cruelties of 
AtexaAder VI. will ere long be consigned to obii* 
¥ion. In fact, many of my readers, whatsoever 
opftifdti they may entertain of the dwim right of 
th^ Roman Pontiffs, may be inclined with a late 
eloquent writer "*, to discover something Mbltme 
vtk the establishment of a common Father in the 
very centre of Christendom, within the preetoets 
ttf the Eternal City once the seat of £mpii« now 
the Metropolis of Christianity ; to annex to that 
VenMtible name sovereignty and princely power, 
and to entrust him with the high commission of 
advising and rebuking monarcbs, of repressing the 
ardor and the intemperance of rival nations, of 
raising the pacific crosier between the swords of 
warring Sovereigns, and checking alike tbe fury of 
the barbarian and the veogeanee of tl»e despot. 

Unity of design is a beaaty in literary compo* 
sitions and in tbe works of art ; it is essential to 



* Chateaubriasd. 
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political combinations, and may snrely be allowed 
to be both osefol and becoming in ecclesiastical 
institutions. To attain this advantage a Head is 
necessary. How many evils in reality does not 
the appointment of a chief Pastor, and a centre of 
onion prevent, by repressing alike episcopal pride, 
popular enthusiasm, and national superstition ; by 
holding up to view constantly a regular rule both 
of doctrine and of discipline, and thus supporting 
that oiiiformity which tends to make dl Cbristan- 
4om one vast republic, divided indeed into differeftt 
provinces, but united by so many ties, by so many 
tacred bonds of religion^ of manners, of opinions^ 
and even of prejudices, as to resemble the memben 
of one immense family. But whAber these idaM 
be the result of prejudice, or the dictates of reason, 
the reader will determine according to his own 
judgment. 
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Thb reader who interests himself in. the fate of 
fiome^ may perhaps wish to be informed what the 
(onseqaenc^s of its entire subjugation may have 
been ; whether the evil of French domination has 
been, as it usually is, pure and unalloyed, or whe- 
ther some unintentional advantages may have 
aoddentally dowed from it. The author is forta* 
nately enabled by the arrival of a friend, for many 
years a resident in that Capital, to give' the' fol- 
lowing information on the subject. In the first ' 
place, the French under the pretext of beautifying 
the city, and of restoring its ancient monuments, 
but in reality to discover and seize the treasures of 
art fttill supposed to lie buried under its ruins, have 
commenced several excavations, and of course 
made some discoveries. 

In the Forum, on digging round the insulated 
pillar, the subject of so many conjectures and so 
many debates, it was found to be a column be- 
longing to one of the neighboring edifices, but re- 
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' moved from its original site^. and. re-erected in 
honor of a Gredc Exarch in the seventh century. 

Round the base of the supposed temple of 
« Peace nothing was found but remnants of marble 
shafts and capitals. 

The earth gathered round the Coliseum has 
been removed, and the whole elevation of that 
grand edifice is now displayed; the vaults haVe 
been cleared of the rubbish and the weeds that 
filled them, and the arena itself is exposed fully to 
view. ' Canals^ walls, • and even vaults have been 
discovered intersecting the arena in various direc- 
tions, and covering it with intricacy and confusion; 
a circumstance that has astonished and indeed quite 
confounded all the antiquaries who had ever con- 
ceived the arena to be a space perfectly open and 
unincumbered. For my part, if I were to venture 
a conjecture without having inspected the spot, I 
should be disposed to imagine either that the walls 
and separations lately discovered were erected 
during the middle ages, when exhibitions were 
not unfrequently given in the amphitheatre; or 
that in digging they had removed the arena itself, 
and sunk down to the canals and caverns which 
were prepared under it to supply it with water^ 
and to carry off that water when no longer neces- 
sary*. 

* Some Roman antiquaries imagine, as I am informed^ 
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They have removed all tbe rabbitbVoond the 
temples of Vesta (or of the Son) and of Foitana 
virilis, thrown down tbe walls between the pillars^ 
and restored to those edifices some portion of their 



that tks aroaa was boarded^ and diat tke boards were co^rered 
with sand or eartJi: tUs conjecture is more thm probable, 
because we know that the surface of the arena was remoyable, 
and capable of admitting of sudden and surprising alterations. ' 
If I had not already passed the bounds which the nature of 
tbe work prescribes, I might lunaze the reader with an ac- 
count of the wonders, not occasionally, but frequently ex- 
hibited in the Koman amphitheatre. Titus himself who 
erected it, not content with the usual exhibition of wild 
beasts, produced the scenery of the countries whence they 
were imported, and astonished the Romans with a sudden 
display of rocks and forests. 

Quidquid in Orpheo Bliodope spectasse Theatre 

Dicitur, exhibuit, Caesar, arena tibi : 
Bepserunt scopuli, mirandaque sylya cucurrit, 

Quale fuisse nemus creditur Hesperiduin. 
Adfuit immixtum pecudum genus omne ferarum . . . 

. Mart. De Spec. JBpgr. xji. 

The wonders Orpheus wrought on Thracian ground, 
Great Caesar, in thy theatre are found ; 
To music's sound tall rocks and mountains moye. 
And trees start up, that match th' Hesperian grove; 
The bestial tribes through distant woods that roam, 
Here meet in crowds, and wondering find an home. 

Domitian covered the arena with water, and entertained the 
Romans with various marine exhibitions and naval fights. 
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ancient beaoty. The templerof Coocord and of 
Japiter Tonans, on the Clivus Capitolinvs, faaM 



Ne te decipiat ratibus navalis Enyo, 

£t par unda fretis : hie modo terra fuit 
Non credis ; spectes dum laxent sequora Martefm, 

Parva mora est ; dices^ hie modo pontus erat. 

De Sped, xxir. 

Be not deceiv'd^ though naral battles here, 
And billows like the rolling main appear ; 
The sea thou now behoid'st, was land of late ; 
Beliey'st thou not? k few short moments wait, 
Till oease the ships to war, the waves to flow. 
And thou shalt say, 'twas sea not long ago. 

The rapidity of the change is frequently alluded to. In suc- 
ceeding ages they seem to have improved upon these gigantic 
metamorphoses, so that the whole arena suddenly disa|^ 
peared, and from the chasm formed by ks fall, rose forests, 
orchards, and wild beasts. 

Ah miseri, quotiens nos descendentis arenee 
Vidimus in partes ? ruptaque voragine terras 
Emersisse feros ? et eisdem saepe latebris 
Aurea cum croceo Creverunt arbuta libro. 

Calpurnius. 



I 



Ah 1 wretched we ! how oft have we descried 

The vast arena, gaping, open wide« 

And wild beasts issuing from beneath espied ! ) 

And often from the same recess below. 

Fair shrubs spring up, and golden fruitage grow. 



These changes were produced by the application of yarious 
machines, which they called pegmata, which rose and swelled 
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also been disencumbered of the earth in which they 
were half buried^ and now exhibit. a most majestic 



sometimes to a prodigious extent and elevation, and again 
subsided into a peifect leyel ; or perhaps sinking still lower, 
exposed the caverns and subterraneous dens of wild beasts 
which lay under the arena. Seneca describes these machines 
with great accuracy. His licet annumeres machinatores, 
qui pegmata ex se surgentia excogitant, et tabulata tacite in 
sublime crescentia et alias ex inopinato varietates : aut de- 
hiscentibus quoe coheerebant: aut his quae distabant sua 
sponte coeuntibus ; aut' his qu» eminebant paullatim in se 
residentibus*. — EpisU Ixxxviii. 

Sometimes criminals were raised on these machines, and 
while engaged with objects calculated to attract the atten- 
tion, hurled unexpectedly into the dens of the wild beasts 
below, and devoured. 

One of these it seems was in the form of a ship, which 
while floating in the amphitheatre struck the ground as if 
wrecked, and opening let loose some hundreds of wild 
beasts, mixed with aquatic animals, who swam, fought, or 
played in the waters, till the water was suddenly let out, the 
beasts slain, and the ship restored to its original form. 

We find in Claudian mention of exhibitions of flames 
playing round the machinery without damaging it, in a man- 
ner that might astonish moderns, however accustomed to 

theatrical scenes of fire and conflagration. 

Inque 

* To these you may add the mechanists, who devise peg- 
mata rising out of themselves, and scaffoldings silently start- 
ing on high, with various other unexpected and curious move- 
ments ; as either the disuniting of such as were closely joined 
together; or the uniting of such as were disjoined; or the 
gradual subsiding of such as were elevated." 
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appearance. The same may, iii part, be said of 
the Arm di Giano^ and of the arches of Titas and 



" Inque chori speciem spargentes ardua flammas 
Scena rotet; Tarios effingat Mulciber orbes 
Per tabulas impune Tagus : picteeque citato 
Ludant igne trabes ; et non permissa morari 
Fida per inocua^ errent incendia turres. 

In Flavii MalUi Theodosii Consulatum^ ver. 325. 

A Pegma huge shall by its weight descend. 
Innoxious flames, like sounds, around extend, 
And Vulcan various balls of fire display. 
That innocently range, with rapid ray. 
O'er boards embellish'd by the painter's art. 
Glow on the tow'rs, and instantly depart. 

Hawkins" Translation, 

It is not wonderful that in contemplating such efforts of 
human skill St. Augustin should have exclaimed, Ad quam 
stupenda opera industria humana pervenit? quae in theatris 
mirabilia spectantibus, audientibus incredibilia, facienda et 
exhibenda molita est? * 

Of the number of animals employed for public amuse- 
ment, we may form some idea from a circumstance mention- 
ed by CapitoUnus, who relates that Probus when quaestor 
. exhibited in one day a thousand bears, besides an hundred 
lions and tigers. Augustus is related to have produced more 

than fiT« thousand on a similar occasion. 

One 

* " At what stupendous works has human industry 
arrived? what things has it devised to be done and exhibited 
in the theatres^ wonderful when beheld, and incredible when 
heard of? 

VOL. IV. K B 
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Sevenis. The temple of Antoninus and Fanstina 
has been restored in part by the Pope^ who indeed 
had projected and commenced many of the exca- 
vations and improvements since execnted by the 
French. They have opened the space round the 
base of Trajan's column, and I believe dag down 



One circumstance more I think it necessary to mention ; 
perfumes were not only sprinkled in sbowers, which was 
conunon, but on certain great occasions poured in torrents 
down the steps or rather the seats of the amphitheatre. In 
honorem Trajani baUama et crocum per gradus theatri fluere 
jussit*, says Spartianus, speaking of Hadrian: and Seneca 
informs us, that for this purpose pipes were conducted from 
tiie centre of the arena to the sununit of the amphitheatre. 
•Numquid dubitatur, says he, quin sparsio ilia quae ex J\m- 
damentis media arena crescens in summam altitudinem am- 
phitheatri pervenit, cunfintentione aquee fiat?!*— QtMe^^ Nat. 
lib. ii. cap. ix. 

From these observations, and from the various passages 
of ancient writers on wbi6h they are founded, we may with 
certainty infer in the first place, that under the arena there 
were dens of wild beasts, reservoirs of water, and sewers to 
carry it off; spaces to contain sand, machinery, &c. and 
cellars for perfumes and the wine with which they were 
mixed ; and secondly, that the substratum of the arena must 
have been moveable, and consequently boarded.-^See Lipsius 
De Amphitheatris, cap. 16. 

* In honor of Trajan, he commanded balsam andsafiron- 
water to flow down the steps of the theatre. 

t Can it be doubted that that sprinkling (of saffron-water), 
which, rising up from the foundation of the centre of the 
iarena, reaches the very top of the amphitheatre, is donfe in 
the same manner as water is propelled by pipes ? 
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to the ancient pavement: fragments of rich marble 
in considerable quantity, capitals and broken shafts 
of pillars rewarded their exertions. 

But the water, it seems, rises rapidly and re^ 
mains stagnant in some of these hollows, so that 
to prevent the infections vapors which must ine- 
vitably be exhaled from such pools, it is appre^ 
bended that it will be necessary to fill them up 
again. This circumstance seems to prove that 
the bed of the Tiber is considerably raised partly 
by ruins, but principally by its own depositions ; 
and that the first step towards permanent excava- 
tions is the cleansing of the river, in order to 
reduce it, if possible, to its ancient level. But 
this grand scheme of improvement must be the 
undertaking of a settled and ^benevolent govern- 
ment, and does not form any part of a predatory 
and irregular system formed merely for the ad- 
vantage of the parties toncerned, without any 
reference to public utility. It has been observed, 
that when expense is to be incurred by any pro- 
posed improvement, the French seldom discover 
its necessity or its advantage : so niggardly indeed 
is Buonaparte towards his Italian provinces, that 
the roads, formerly so good, have been totally 
neglected, particularly in the Roman state, and are 
in some places scarcely passable. 

In fine, by enforcing the laws strictly and con- 
stantly, and at the same time by disarming the 
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popniace, they hare pot an end to the horrible 
custom of stabbing so freqnent, and so jostly cen- 
aared in the Roman state. Tliis proceeding <iras 
dictated by motives of personal safety, and cost 
the invaders nothing bnt a rigorous execution of 
the law; and in acts of severity against the inha- 
bitants of other countries the French have never 
been deficient. When to this salutary police and 
to the excavations above-mentioned, we add the 
plantation of a row of trees along the high roads, 
we shall have completed the catalogue of real or 
apparent ameliorations ascribable to the French 
government. 

We may now, therefore, pass to the mischiefs 
that have followed their usurpation, and in the first 
place inform the reader, that by the suppression of 
the Benedictin abbey annexed to it, the Church of 
St. VoxAfuori li mura^ is abandoned to its own 
solidity, and left to moulder away in damp and 
neglect; that the baths of Diocletian, or the 
church and magnificent cloister of the Carthusians, 
have been converted into stables; and that most of 
the churches are in a state of complete dilapida- 
tion; that the Pomptine marshes have not only 
not been drained as one of our newspapers lately 
stated, but that the drainage has been totally neg- 



* Without tb« walls. 
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lectedf and the openings made by the late Pope 
allowed to fill; that the collections of statnes^ 
basts^ oolomns, &c. which continned to ornament 
the halls of the Vatican and the Capitol^ in the 
year 1802» have been again plundered, and now 
finally annihilated; that the eabiuets and galleries 
of individuals have been nearly stripped of the few 
masterpieces which had escaped preceding exac- 
tions; that the Vatican library has been plundered 
of aU its manuscripts, and indeed of every article 
either curions or valuable; and in fine, that the 
population of Rome has been reduced from one 
hundred and eighty, or two hundred thousand 
souls, to ninety thousand! a diminution greater 
than that which has taken place during the same 
space of time in any capital not entirely destroyed 
by a victorious enemy. This rapid decrease has 
been occasioned in part by the conscription, which 
is held in such horror, that' many youths have 
mutilated themselves, or fled their country, while 
aged parents, and particularly mothers, when de» 
prived of their sons, have been known to pine 
away, or throw themselves into the Tiber in de* 
spair. To the conscription must be added the 
want of employment, the consequence of the total 
failure of commerce and agriculture there being no 
means of exportation, the- land-holders confine 
their crops to the supply of the home market; 
and the cultivation of corn, of the olive, and of 
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the vinei which were in a state of rapid improve 
inent, and. supplied the grand articles of Roman 
commerce, was almost entirely neglected. This 
cause of depopulation lias reached not only the 
great towns but the villages and the cottages, and 
has converted one half of them into deserts: it is 
difficult to say what time, but a long time certainly 
is necessary, to repair the evils produced in Italy, 
and particularly in Rome, during the short period 
of French usurpation*. 

That usurpation is now over, and French pre- 
dominance 

. Terrarain &tale malum, folmeaqiie qvod omnes 

Percuteret pariter populos, et sidus iniquum 
Gentibus f, Lucan, lib. x« 34. 

has at length been put down by the out'^tretched 
arm of Omnipotence; not unto us is the glory; 
for great as were human exertions, and mighty 
the display of human power, yet man would have 



* The population of Rome will in all probability increase 
wA rapidity in more prosperous ciicumslaiices; an obser* 
Tation not applicable to country towns. 

t Such is the bolt which angry Jove employs. 
When, andistinguishing, his wrath -destroys : 
Such to mankind portentous meteors rise. 
Trouble the gazing earth, and blast the skies. 

Jtoise. 
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failed io the coatest, had not the elraieiits been 
arrayed on his aide, and sttaw and vapors^ zmds 
and storms, thai fuJfii the tvord of their Creator, 
been employed as instrouieDts of vengeance. The 
^day that completed this signal Tisitation, and saw 
the grand enemy fall under the walls of his sub- 
jugated capital, should be set apart as an annual 
solemity ; as a festival, not of nations, but of the 
spedea, and celebrated by ail fnture generations) 
as a day of general deliverance from atbeismi 
ignorance, and military despotism. Why Provi- 
dence may have sent this scourge upon Christian 
Europe, or why allowed it so wide a range, and 
so long a duration, it becomes not us to enquire; 
but that motives, equally wise and benevolent, 
commissioned it and guided its progress ; and that 
many important lessons have been inculcated by it, 
is evident to the most superficial observer. The 
higher classes may have learned by experience 
how dangerous it is to adopt or to encourage 
monstrous opinions, which, by destroying the dis^ 
tinction between right and wrong, let loose the 
worst propensities* of the human hearty and aban- 
don men to passion; that is^ to the savage and 
brutal part of their nature. Sovereigns may have 
observed that oppression leads to resistance ; that 
poblic discontent will at last find a vent ; and that 
those thrones only are stable which rest upon jus- 
tice and public opinion. They may also have 
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learned that partition treaties, the oppreasion of 
weaker states, and the barter of provinces and 
nations like fields and h^ds^ howsoever easy in 
practice, are not always safe in their consequences ; 
and that examples of rapacity and ambition are 
recorded precedents that justify retaliation. Both 
sovereigns and nations may have learnt, that the 
interest of the whole is the interest of each ; that 
to be bribed away from the common canse, is to 
sacrifice even personal interest, and' that partial 
security is to be fonnd only in general anion. 
Hence, perhaps, the canse of religion may be 
strengthened by the grand attack made upon it, 
and men may attach themselves more and more to 
principles which have always been followed with 
safety and never rejected with impunity. The 
interests of freedom may also be promoted by an 
explosion which, confounding together all the 
rights, both of the prince and of the people, termi- 
nated in military despotism. Sovereigns may be 
disposed to redress grievances, and improve the 
constitutions of their respective states, because 
they must have perceived that an oppressed and 
discontented populace is indifferent to the interests 
of their country, savage towards their governors, 
and tame and submissive to an invader. We may, 
therefore, hope that this tremendous lesson, the 
most awful on record since the fall of the Roman 
empire, has not been given in vain, and that the 
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nations of Earope restored to the holy prtneipies 
and moral habits of their ancestors, will unite in 
one Fast commonwealth, and vie with each other, 
not in extent of territory, nor in nnmerons armies^ 
bnt in freedom and industry, in commei^ce and 
population, in all the virtues, and all the arts of 
religions and civilized beings. 

Among other blessings easily attainable in 
themselves, and, at the present moment insepa- 
rable from the happiness of mankind, we may 
confidently hope, that justice will be done to two 
nations, both unfortunate, and both, for different 
reasons, dear to Europe — I mean Poland and 
Italy. The Poles are a generous and high-spirited 
nation ; they have seldom passed their limits for 
motives of invasion or plunder ; for ages they de- 
fended the borders of Christendom against the 
Mahometan despot ; and to their generous exer- 
tions under the gallant Sobieskij Vienna owes its 
existence^. Why should not this nation be al- 
lowed to possess its honorable name ? Why should 
not its territory remain inviolate as a trophy over 
the iuGdels from whose grasp their valor rescued 
it, and, at the same time, as an acknowledgment 



* The Poles defeated the Turks, with dreadful slaughter, 
under the walls of Vienna, and obliged them to raise the 
siege of that city. This event took place An. 1683. 
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of their services and tbeir tehievements in the 
common cause? 

The Italians have been oar instractors in the 
sciences, and our masters in the arts ; their coun- 
try is the garde»> the glory of Europe : it is an 
inheritance derived from the noblest race that 
ever acted a part on this globe: its history^ its 
geography^ its literatnre, are connected with every 
idea^ every feeling, of the liberal and the enlightr 
ened individuali and are interwoven with the re- 
cords of every civilized nation. Why not leave it 
in honorable independence, as the great parent of 
the Christian world, the benefactress of a thousand 
tribes and of a thousand generations ? Such rea- 
sons, I am aware, have little influence oo the 
oibinets of sovereigns, and may be pressed in vain 
on the attention of plenipotentiaries. Yet the 
allied sovereigns who have given such unparalleled 
sample of moderation and forbearance towards a 
nmt guilty nation, cannot close their ears to the 
claims of an innocent and injured people. Poland 
oppressed and subjugated, will add little to the 
security, the greatness, or the glory of Russia ; nor 
can the Venetian territories, torn from Italian sway 
in spite of nature, be necessary to the welfare of 
Austria. While, if the Emperor of Russia would 
comply with the dictates of his magnanimity, and 
give Poland a king of his own blood, and with 
him bestow upon it independence, he would not 
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only acquire more glory, bat give siore stability 
to bis throne^ and more secarity to bis own per- 
son, tban by the conquest of fifty provinces, and 
tbe enrolment of fifty regiments. If, in the same 
mann^, tbe Emperor of Austria (for still, it seems, 
be prefers tbat provincial title to a more glorious 
and imperial appellation) would annex tbe Vene* 
tian states to tbe Milanese, and make over tbat 
noble province to one of tbe archdukes, bis bro- 
tbers, and to bis beirs, be would engage for ever 
tbe afiections of a brave people, and protect bis 
empire on tbat side by an impregnable rampart. 
Tb6 empires of Russia and of Austria are already 
too extensive and too unwieldly; tbe distant pro- 
vinces of botb are ill peopled, ill cultivated, and 
indifferently governed. To give to tbese provinces 
tbeir full sbare of prosperity is tbe duty of tbdr 
respective governments ; in tbe discbarge of tbis 
duty, tbey will find employment for all tbeir ac- 
tivity and all tbeir vigilance ; and its success will 
give tbem an accession of power and glory suf- 
ficient to sate the ^utmost cravings of human am- 
bition. 

In fine, let tbe Emperor of Austria recollect 
tbat it is in his power to give happiness to tbat 
^ country to which bis family is indebted for its 
orijginal importance, its first step to greatness, its 
imperial titles, its regal honors, and all its conse- 
quent fame and protracted prosperity : tbat while 
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he recalls to mind these particalar claims upon his 
jostice, be may also remember what every sove- 
reign in Europe owes to that country which is to 
Europe the fountain-head of law and legislation, 
of the discipline of war, of the arts of peace, of the 
charms of literature, of the blessings of religion. 
Cogita te missum ad ordinandum statum, liberarum 
civitatum, id est, ad homines maxime liberos, qui 
jua a natura datum virtute, mentis, religione te- 
nn^nnt • . . Reverere gloriam veterem, et banc 
ip^am senectutem, quae in. hbmine venerabilis, in 
jurbibus sacra. Sit apud te honor antiquitati, sit 
ingentibus factis, sit fabniis quoque. Nihil ex 
cuJQsquam dignitate, nihil ex libertate • . decerp^ 

seris His reliquam uinbram, et residuum 

libertatis nomen eripere durum, ferum, barbarum* 
que est*. 

Plin. Lib. viii. Ep. 24. 



* Consider that you was sent to regulate the condition of 
free states, that is, of men eminently free, who have preserv- 
ed by their virtue, their meritorious deeds, and their religion, 

the rights which nature gave them* Revere its ancient 

glory, and that very old age, which in man is venerable, in 
cities, sacred. Honor antiquity, honor illustrious actions, 
honor even fabulous histories. Detract nothing from any 
man's dignity, nor from any man's liberty . . ^ . To take from 
such a people the shadow that remains, the name of liberty 
which is left to them, is harsh, savage, and harharwu. 
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Extract from the Abbk Barthelemi, referred to in 
Vol. 4— Page 346. 

'^ Le hasard m*inspira rid6e da Voyage d^Ana- 

charsis. J*6tois en Italic en 1755, moins attentif 

k r6tat actoel des villes qne je parconrois, qn*^ leor 

ancienne splendenr. Je remontois natnrellement 

anx sidles oii elles se dispntoient la gloire de fixer 

dans lenr sein les sciences et les arts ; et je pensois 

qoe la relation d'on voyage entrepris dans ce pays 

vers le temps de L6on X, et prolong^ pendant on 

certain nombre d'ann^es^ pr6senteroit nn des pins 

int6ressans et des pins atiles spectacles ponr Tbis- 

toire de Tesprit bnniain. On pent s'en convaincre 

par cette esqnisse 16g^re. Un franipais passe les 

Alpes : il voit k Pavie J^rdme Cardan^ qui a 6crit 

snr , presqne tons les snjets^ et dont les onvrages 

contiennent dix volames irhfoUo. A Parme, ill voit 

le Corr^ge peignant k fresqoe le d6oie de la cath^ 

drale ; k Mantoae, le comte Balthazar Castillon^ 

antenr de Texcellent ouvrage intitul6 : Le Conrti- 

san^ // Cortigiano; k V^rone, Fracastor, m^ecin^ 

pbilosophe, astronome, matb^maticien, litterateur^ 

cosmograpbe, c^l^bre sons tons les rapports^ mais 

snr^tout comme po^te ; car la plapart des ^crivains 

cberchoient alors k se distingoer dans tons les 

genres^ et c*est ce qui doit arriver lorsque les let^ 
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trea s*introdnisent dans on pays. A Padoae^ il 
assiste anx leipons de Philippe D^e^ professeor en 
droit, renomm6 par la sap6riorit^ de ses taleos et 
de ses lomiferes : cette ville ^toit dans la depend* 
ance de Venise. Lonis XII, s'^tant enipar6 da 
Milanez, Toulat en illostrer la capitale, eu y ^ta* 
blissant D^ce ; il le fit demander k la r^pobliqne 
qui le refasa long-temps. Les n^gociations con- 
tinnirent, et Ton vit le moment oii ces deux pnis- 
sances alloient en venir aox mains poor la posses- 
sion d'nn jorisconsnite. 

"Notre voyageur voit ^Venise Daniel Barbaro^ 
h^ritier d'nn nom tr6s-henrenx pour les lettres, et 
dont il a sontenn T^lat par des commentaires sar 
la rh^toriqne d'Aristote^ par une tradoction de 
Vitrove, par un trait6 snr la Perspective ; Paol 
Mannce, qni exeripa Fimprimerie, et qni cnltiva les 
lettres avec le in^me snccis que son p^re. Aide 
Mannce. II tronve cbez Panl tontes les Editions 
des anciens antenrs grecs et latins, nonvellement 
sorties des plus famenses presses d*Italie, en- 
tr'aatres celle de Cic6ron en qnatre volumes in^folio^ 
pabli6e k Milan en 1499> et ie Psantier en qoatre 
iangnes, h^breu, grec, cbaid6en et arabe^ imprim^ 
k GAnes en 1516.. 

" II voit k Ferrare, TArioste : k Bologne^ six 
cents 6coliers assidns anx ieipons de jorisprodence 
qne donnoit le professeor Ricini, et de ce fiombre^ 
Alciat qoi^ bientdt aprfes, en rassembia hnit cenls^ 
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et qoi efffM^a ta gloire de Barthoie et d'Accorse : 
k Florence, Macbiavei, les historiens Gnichardin 
et Paul Jove, ane aDiver&it^ florissante, et cette 
maisoa de M6dicis, anparavant borate anx ope- 
rations da commerce, alora sonveraine et alli^e 
k plasiears maisons royales; qui montra de 
grandes vertns dans son premier ^tat^ de grands 
▼ices dans le second, et qni fot tonjonrs c^l^bre, 
parce qy*e11e s'int6re8sa tonjonrs anx lettres et 
anx arts; k Sienne, Matbiole travaillant a son 
Commentaire snr Dioscoride: k Rome, MicbeU 
Ange eievant la conpole de Saint-Pierre, Raphael 
peignant les galeries dn Vatican, Sadolet et 
Bembe, depuis cardinanx, remplissant alors anpr^^ 
de L^on X la place de secretaires ; le Trissin don^ 
nant la premiere representation de sa Sopbonisbe, 
premiere trag^die cemposee par an moderne; 
B6roald, bibliotbecaire dn Vatican, s'occapant k 
pablier les Annales de Tacite qu'on venoit de de- 
coovrir en Westpbalie, et que Leon X avoit 
acqnises pour la somme de cinq cents ducats d'or ; 
, le m^me pape proposant des places aox savans de 
tontes les nations, qni viendroient resider dans sea 
etats, et des recompenses distingn^es k ceux qni 
lai apporteroient. des mannscrits inconnus. 

^^ A Naples, il tronve Taiesio travaillant k re- 
prodaire le systfeme de Parmenide, et qni, snivant 
Bacon, fot le premier restanrateor de la pbiloso- 
pbiet il tronve aossi ce Jordan Brano, que la 
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natare sembloit avoir choisi poor md interpr^e^ 
mais k qni, en lai donnant un tris-^bean gi6Die, elle 
refasa le talent de ae goav^ner. 

^^ Josqnici notre yoyageor s*est born^ k tra- 
verser rapidement Tltalie, d'aoe extr6init6 k 
Taotre; marchant tonjoors entre des prodiges; 
je venx dire, entre de grands monnmens et de 
grands bomoies, toojonrs saisi d'nne admiration 
qni croissoit k cbaqae instant. Des sepiblables 
objets irapperont par-toot ses regards, lorsqo*il 
moltipliera. ses coorses : de-1^, qoelie moisson de 
d^coovertesy et qoelie source de ri6flexions sar 
Torigine des lomi^res qoi ont 6clair^ TEorope! 
Je me contente d'indiqner ces recbercfaes ; cepen* 
dant moo sojet, m'entraine, et ezige encore quel- 
qoes d^veloppemens. ' 

" Dans les V* et VP sidles de I'fere cbr^tienne^ 
ritalie fat subjogo^e par les H6roles, les Gotbs, 
les Ostrogoths et d aotres peoples josqo'alors in- 
connos; dans le XV% elle le fat, sous des aos- 
pices plus favorables, par le g^nie et par les talens. 
lis y farent appel^s, on do moins accoeillis par 
let maisons de M^dicis, d'Este, d'Urbin, de Gon- 
»goe, par les plos petits sooveraios par les di» 
verses r6pnbliqnes: par-tout de grands bommes^ 
les ons n6s dans le pays m6me, les aotres attir6s 
des pays Strangers, raoios par on yil int6r6t que 
par des distinctions flatteoses; d'aotres appel^s 
chez les nations voisines, pour y propager les 
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lami^res, poor y vetller 3nr r^dncation de la jeor 
nesse^ on sor la 8ant6 des souverains. 

*^ Par-toDt s'organisoieDt des oniversit^S) des 
colleges, des imprimeries poor tootes sortes de 
langnes et de sciences, des bibliotb^qoes safia 
cesse enrichies des oavrages qu on y pnblioit, «t 
des mannscnts nonvellement appoit^ des pays 
oii rignorance avoit conserve son empire. Les 
academies se mnltipli^rent tellement, qo'4 Ferrare 
on en comptoit dix k dooze, k Bologne environ 
qnatoraee, k Sienne seiase. Elles ^voient poor 
obj^t les sciences, les belles-lettres, les languesj 
Thistoire^ les arts. Dans denx de ces academies, 
dont Tone 6toit sp^cialement d^von^e k Platon^ 
et Fantre k son disciple Aristote, 6toient discot^ 
les opinions de Tancienne philosophic, et pre- 
sentees celles de la philosophic moderne. A 
Bologne, ainsi qa'^ Venise, ane de ces soci^t^s 
Tcilloit sur rimprimerie, sor la beaot6 do papier, 
la fonte des caract^res, la correction des 6preiiTes, 
et sor toot^ce qoi poovoit contriboer k la perfec* 
tion des Editions noovelles. 

'* Lltalie 6toit alors le pays oik les lettres 
avoient fait et faisoient tons les joors le plos de 
progr^s. Ces progr^s 6toient Teflfet de r^mnja^ 
tion entre les divers gooTernemens qoi la parta^ 
geaint, et de la^natore dn climat Dans chaqoe 
Etat, les capitales, et m£nie des villes moins con- 
siderables, etoient extrftmement avides d'instroc* 

VOL. IV. F F 
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tion et de gfloire: elles offroient presque tottles 
aox astronomes des observatoires, aux anatOK 
Biistes des amphitheatres, aux' natnralistes des 
jardms de plantes, k tons les gens de lettres des 
eoDections de Krres^ de mMailles et de montitnens 
antiques ; k tons ks genres de connoissances, des 
marqaes 6clatantes de consid6ration, de recon*^ 
fioi^sance et de respect ^ 

^ Qoant an climat, il n'est pas rare de tronver 
dans cette contr6e des imaginations, actives et 
fftcondes, des esprits jnstcs, profonds, propres k 
cbnccToir des grandes entreprises, capables de les 
mMiter long-temps, et incapables de les abandon*- 
Her qaand its les ont bien coni^nes. C'est k ces 
arantages et k ces qualit^s r^unies^ qne Pltalie 
dnt cette masse de lami^res et de talens qai, en 
qnelqnes ann^es/ T^Ieva si fort ao^dessns des 
antres contre^s de FEnrope. 

^' J'ai ptac£ PArioste sons le pontificat de L6on 
X; j*anrois pn mettre, parmi les contemporains 
de ce pofete, P6trarqne, qhoiqn'il ait r6cn enriron 
cent cinquante ans arant lui, et le Tasse qui 
naqnit onze ans apr^s : te premier, parce qne ce 
ne fnt que sons L6on X que ses poesies italiennes^ 
onbfi^es presqne d^s lenr naissance, fnrent gat-- 
t6es et obttnrent qnantit^ d'6ditions et de com- 
mentaires; le Tasse, parce qn'il s'^toit form6 en 
grande partte snr TArioste. C*est ainsi qn*on 
donne le nom du Nil aox sources et aux embou- 
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dfores de ct flmve. Tms les genres de po6iie 
fbrent alors caltiv^s et laiss^ent des mod^les^ 
Oatre TArioflte, on peot citer^ poor ia po^tie ite-* 
lienne^ Bernard Tasse^ pire da c61^bre Torqnat, 
Herenle Bentivoglio^ Annibal Caro^ Berni ; ponr 
la po^sie latine, Sannazar^ Politien^ Vida^ Bi6roald9 
et parmt cenx qni, sans 6tre d6c]d6fneDt po^et^ 
faisoient des vers, on pent compter L^on X^ 
MaobiaVel, Michel-Ange^ Benvenicito Cellini qoi 
excella dans la sculpture, Torfi^vrerie et la grat nrei 

" Les progrfes^ de rarchitecture dans ce si^Ie 
sont attest^s, d'un cdt6^ par les ouvraged de Serlioi 
de Vignole et de Pallade^ ainsi qne par cette 
foule de commentaires qui parurent snr le trait^ de 
Vitrove ; d'un autre c6t^, par les Edifices publie 
0t particttliers construits alors^ et qui subsistent 
encore. 

'^ A regard' de la peinture, j*ai fait mention de 
Micbel-Ange^ de Raphaiil^ dn Corr^ge; il faut leor 
joindre Jules^Romain, )e Titien^ Andr6 del Sarle 
qui vivoient dans le mime temps, et cette quantity 
de g6nies form^ par leurs lei^ons on par leors 
ourrages. 

^^ons les jours il paroissoit de nouveaox 
Merits snr les sjst^mes de Plslton, d'Aristote et des 
anciens pbilosopbes. Des critiques dbstin^s, tela 
que Giraldus, Panvinins, Sigonins, travailloi^t snr 
les antiqnit^s romaines, et presque tontes les Titles 
rassembloient leurs annates. Tandis que, poor 
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cQQDoltre dans toate son 6tendae Fhistoire de 
Vhommey qoelqoes ^crivains remontoient aaz 
nations les pins aociennes^ des voyageors intr^pides 
s'exposoient aax plos grands dangers, pour d^- 
ccmvrir les nations 61oign^s et inconnnes^ dont on 
ne faisoit qne sonp^onner Fexistence. Les noms 
de Christophe Colomb g^nots, d*Ain^r)ic-Vespnce 
de Florence^ de S^bastien Cabot de Venise, d^retit 
cette derni^re liste, bient6t grossie par les noms de 
plnsieors antres Italiens, dont les relations farent 
ins^r6es, pen de temps apr^, dans la collection de 
Ramosio, leor compatriote. 

** La prise de Constantinople par les Tnrcs, en 
1453, et les Iib6ralit6s de L6on X^ firent refiner en 
Italic quantity de Grecs qui apport^rent avec enz 
tons les litres d^mentaires relatifs anx matb^ma- 
tiqnes. On s'empressa d'6tndier lenr langoe; 
lenrs livres fnrent imprim^s^ tradnits^ expliqu^^ et 
le gol^t de la g^omdtrie deyint g(6n6raU Plosienrs 
Ini consacroient tons lenrs momens; tels fbrent 
CoDunandin, Tartaglia: d'antres Tassocioient k 
lenrs premiers travanx; tel fot Manrolico de 
Messine^ qni pnblia difi^^^rens onvrages snr Tarith- 
m^tiqoe, les m^caniqnes, Tastronomie, Toptiqae, la 
mnsiqne, Tbistoire de Sicile^ la grammaire, la vie 
de qnelqnes saints, le martyrologe romaili, saos 
n^iger la po6sie italienne: tel fnt anssi Angnstin 
Nifo, professenr de philpsophie k Rome sons L6on 
X, qni ^ritit snr rastronomie, la m^ecine, la 
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politique^ la morale, la rb^toriqne, et snr plotietirs 
antres sojets. 

^^ L^aotttomie fiit eorichie f>ar lea obsen'ations 
de FVillope de Mod^ne, d'Aquapendente son dk* 
ciple, dj5 Bolognini de Padone, de Vigo de 
Gtees, etc. 

^' Aldrovandi de BologDe, apr^ avoir^ pendant 
quarante-hoit ans, ptofess^ la botaniqae et la 
pbiloMpbie dans Faniversit^ de cette ville, laissa 
on Cours d*histoire natnrelle en diz-sept roiames 
m-folio. Parmi cette immense quantity d'onv- 
rages qni pararent alors, je n'ai pas fait mention 
de ceox qni avoient sp^cialement poor object la 
th^logie oo la jorisprodence, parce qo*ils sont 
Gonnus de ceox qoi coltivent ces sciences, et qo*ils 
int^ressent pen ceox k qoi elles sont ^trangires* 
A regard des antres classes, je n'ai cit6 qoe 
qoelqoes exemples pris, poor ainsi dire, an basard. 
lis soffiront poor montrer les difli6rens genres de 
litt^ratore dont on aimoit k s*occoper, et les dif* 
f6rens moyens qn'on employoit poor etendre et 
moltipUer nos connoissances. 

^' Les progr^ des arts favprisoient le gotA des 
spectacles et de la magnificence. Uetode de 
Thistoire et des monomens des Grecs et des Ro« 
mains inspiroit des id^ de d6cence, d'ensemble 
et*de perfection qo*on n*ayoit point enes josqo- 
alors, Jolien de M6dici8, ftht% de L^n X, 
afant ii£ pcoclam^ citoyen romain, cette procla- 
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»iitioo^ fut aoooiopagn^e de jeux publics ; et mt 
un vaste th^itre constrnit expr^s dans la plaee 4a 
Capitol^ 00 Fepr^eata pendant. daux jows nne 
canr^dia da Plante, doot la nmaiqae et Fapparail 
aKtraordinaire ewit^rent TadmiratiOD g^n^rale. 
, Le pape, qni crat en cette occasion davoir coOf 
yi^rtir en nn acta de bienfaisaBce ce qm n'6toit 
Sfiivkn a<;te dajnsticei diminna qnelqaea-uns des 
impdts ; at la peuple, qui prit cet acta de JQStiee 
pour vin acta da bienfaisanoe> lai ^lava mie statoa. 
^^ Un observateur qui varroit tout-^-conp la 
Batwa la^ser 6cbapper tant de secrets^ la philoao^ 
phie tant de T6rit^^ rindnatrie tanc de nQnwllea 
pratiqoes, dans le tamps mdma: qo'on ajootoit h 
ranoien moade un monde.nonvaan^ croiroit as* 
sister 4 la naissance d'oe nouvean genre bamain : 
mais k surprise qae Ini oanseroient tantes ces 
merveUles, ^utninueroit aassit6t qa'il vesroit la 
iH^nite et las talens kttant aveo avantage oantre 
lea titres lea plus respect^s, lesaarans et leagans 
de l^ttras admis ^ la ponrpre ramaine^ anx con* 
sells des rois^ aux places lea ploa importantes da 
gonvernement^ k tous lea bonneors^ k toates les 
dtgnit^s. 

^^ Ponr Jeter un nouYel intirSt aur le Voyage 
que je me proposoia de d^crire^ il suffiroit d'ajooter 
^ cette Emulation de gloire qni 6clatoit de tootea 
partsy toates les idi§es noavelles que iaisoit ^kHre 
cette^tonnaBte r^volation^ et tone cat monTemavs 
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qai agitoient alors lea nations de PEarope, et tow 
ces rapports avec Tancienne Romei qni revieo- 
nept sans oesse k Tespritp et toot ce qoe le present 
annon$:oit poor I'avenir; car enfin, le si^cle de 
L^n X fat Taorore de cenx qni le snivirent^ et 
plosienrs g^nies qni ont brilld dans les XVI{* et 
XVIIP si^clqs chf z les dijflS^rentes nationsi doivent, 
one grande partie de lenr gloire k ceox qne Tltalie 
prodoisit dans les deox ai^cles pr6c6dens. Ce 
sn^t me pr^septoit des tableaux si riches^ si vari^t 
et si instrnctifs^ que j'ens d!abord Tambition de le 
traiter : mais je m'aper^us ensQite qn*il exigaroit 
de ma pitrt nn nonvean genre d'^tndes; et me 
rappelant qu'nn voyage en Gr^ce vers le temps de 
Philippei p^re d' Alexandre, sans me d^toorner de 
mes travanx ordinaires^ me fonrniroit le moyende 
renfermer dans on espacecirconscrit cie qne Tbistoire 
grecqoe nons offre dq pins iot^ressant, et one in^nit^ 
de details coocernant lea sciences^ les arts, la reli* 
gion, lea raoenrs, les nsages^ etc. dont rtustojire i^ 
se charge pointy je saisia cette idee^ et apr^s Tavoir 
long-*temp8 m6dit^, je cpmmen^ai I'execDter en 
1757, k mon retoor dltalie.** 
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Tramlatim from the preceding Extract from the 
Abbi Barthelemu 

It nvas by chance that I first conceived the idea 
of the Travels of Anacharsis. I was in Italy iti 
1755, when I bnsied myself not so much with 
considering the present condition of the cities 
which I visited^ as their ancient splendor. I na-- 
tnrally went back to the ages in which they dis* 
pnted with one another the glory of domiciliating 
the arts and sciences in their bosom ; and I thought 
that the relation of a joomey made in that conn- 
try about the time of Leo X. and continued for a 
certain number of years, would furnish a most in- 
teresting and useful spectacle towards the history 
of the human mind. Of this one may easily con- 
yince oneself from the following slight sketch. A 
FVenchman passes the Alps : he sees at Pkvia Je- 
rome Cardan, who has written on almost all sub- 
jects^ and whose works comprise ten folio volumes. 
At Pkrma he sees Correggio painting in fresco the 
dome of the cathedral ; at Mantua the Count Bal- 
thazar Castillon, author of an excellent work en- 
titled " The Courtier f at Verona, Fracastorius, a 
physician, a philosopher^ an astronomer, a mathe- 
matician, a man of letters^ a cosmograpfaer, dis- 
tinguished under all these heads^ but distinguished 
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^ibove all as a poet; for the greater part of the 
writers at that time jMioght to distinguish them* 
selves io every species of writing, and that is al- 
ways the case when letters are first introduced- 
into a coantry. At Padaa he attends the lectnres* 
of IHiiJip D^io, professor of law, reno^ed for 
his superior talents and acquirements : this: dity. 
mtt dependent upon Venice. Louis XIL havii^ 
taken possession o£ the Milanese, wished to dig- 
nify file capital by establishing D^io in it. He 
caused him to be demanded of the Republic, 
which for a long time refused him. The negoci- 
ations continued, and for a short time these two 
powers were on the point of going to war for the 
possession of a jurisconsult. 

Our traveller sees at Venice Daniel Barbaro> 
inheritor of a name dear to literature, and of which 
he has supported the renown by his Commenti^ 
ries on the Rhetoric of Aristotle, by a translation 
of Vitruvius, and by a Treatise on Perspective : 
Paul Manuccio, who carried on the business of a 
printer, and who cultivated letters with the same 
success as. his father, Aldo Manuccio. He finds 
at the house of Paul all the editions of the an- 
cient Grreek and Latin authors which had recently 
issued from the most famous presses of Italy | 
amongst others that of Cicero in four folio vo* 
lumes, published at Milan in 14999 ^nd the Psal- 
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tor in fosr hogmges^ Hebrev^ Gnsek, Chakkc, 
aod Arable, pimted at fienoa id 1516. 

At Fef rara he. sees Ariotto ; at Bologna six 
iMiiidred aqholars assidfioiisly attendii^ the leo 
tiinn: in jurispradence > gtveo by ' the prokmor RW 
mai, and. aiwHigat-the namber, Alciatut, who soon 
aiftarwards: himaelf collected together eight hon«» 
dyed, «nd effiieed the glory of BarthoU aod Accar** 
sio: al Floreiice> Machiaval^ the htatoriaoa Gnic- 
cmrdini and Faolw Joviias^ a flodrishii^ iiin>6r«* 
sfey, apd the boose of Medki^ whtch^ berdbofitire 
eonfimd to the operations of commerce, hud then 
raided themsdves to the rank of sovereigiis^ aod 
eetitracted alMapcea with eeveral royal booset; 
which in its first conditioii displayed great virtoes, 
ID' its second^ great Tices, and which was always 
inaAfioos^ beoiase it always interested itself ia 
letiera and In the arts; at Sienna, Mathiolo labor^ 
ingai bis Commentary oh Dicracorides; at RomOy 
Micliael Aogelo raising the dome of St. Peter*8, 
Raphael patntisKg the galleries of the Vatican, Sa« 
doleti and Bembo, afterwards cardinals, at that 
time fillhig the sanation of secretaries to Leo X« 
Trisirino giving to the public the first representa* 
tioli of Sophonisba, the first tragedy composed bf 
a inodem; Beroakb, librarian of the VaticaD^ 
bttsied in poblisbtng the Annals of Taoitns^ whieb 
had jns€ been discovered in Westphalia, and which 
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Lmm X. had got posseiiiim of for five liQndred gold 
ducats ; the tame Pope offering sttoatiom to leani* 
ed men of all nations^ who would oome to reside 
in bis state, and distiBgoished recompenses to those 
who woold bring him unknown mannscripts* 

At Naples, he finds Talesio laboring to v&^ 
prddnoe the system of Pvmenides, and who, fdk 
lowing the ezanple of Bacon, was the first re- 
storer of ^philosophy : be also finds Jordano Bmno^ 
wiiom nature seemed to bare chosen for her inter* 
preter, bat to whom, in givii^ him a fine genias> 
sho reAised the talent • of governing himsdtf« 

So far oar traveller has confined himself to 
traversing Italy rapidly from one extremity to the 
othiiry always walking amongst prod^ies^^I mean 
amongst great monnmevts and great men, always 
sanittett with an admiration wbich encreased at 
every instant. > Similar objects will every when 
strike his eyes as be extends bis journey : what an 
harvest of discoveries arises hence, and what a 
source of reflections on the knowledge which has 
enlightened Europe ! I shall content myself with 
pointing out these inquiries ; neverthdess my suIk 
jeet draws me along, and still requires some farw 
ther explanationi 

In tbe fifth and sixth ages of the Christian er% 
Italy was subjugated by tbe Heruli, the Goths^ the 
Ostrogoths, and other nations till then nnknowttf 
in tbe fifteenth) it was subjugated by genius and 
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were wdcomed by tbe houses of Medici^ of Esle, 
of UrbiDo, of Gonzaga^ by the most petty sove- 
reigns, 'and by all tbie dtferent republics: every 
where were to be foand great meD, some oatiTCB 
of. the country, others attracted from foreign conn- 
tri^, not so mnch by sordid interest, as by flat* 
tiering distinctions; others again invited ont of the 
neighboring nations, to. propagate knowledge, to 
wiU»h over tbe education of youth, or over tbe 
healtli of sovere^ns. 

In every direction universities were organiaed, 
colleges, printing-offices for every language and 
every science, libraries incessantly enriched by the 
works that were there pnblidbied, and by numu* 
seripts lately imported from countries where igno* 
ranee still maintained her empire. Academies 
multiplied to such an extent, that at Ferrara there 
were reckoned from ten to twelve, at Bologna 
fourteen, at Sienna sixteai. They had for their 
object, the sciences, polite literature, languages, 
history, and tbe arts. In two of these Acade* 
mies, one of which was especially devoted to 
Plato, and tbe other to his disciple Aristotle, the 
opinions of the ancient philosophy were discus9ed> 
and those of the modern philosophy brought for- 
ward. At Bologna, as well as at Venice, one of 
these societies watched over the printing-offices, 
over the beanty of paper, the letter-foundries, the 
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correction of proofs, and over every thipg that 
could contribote to the perfection of the new edi- 
tions. ^ 

Italy was at that time the country in which 
learning had made, and were every day tnaking 
the greatest progress. This progress was the con* 
sequence of the emulation of the diflferent govern- 
ments which divided it, and of the nature of the 
climate. In every state, the capitals, and even the 
less considerable cities, were intensely greedy of 
information and of glory: almost all of them 
offered to astronomers, observatories, to anato- 
mists, amphitheatres, to naturalists, gardens, of 
plants, to men of letters of every description, col- 
lections of books, of medals, and of ancient monu- 
ments ; and to every species of knowledge, strik- 
ing marks of consideration, of gratitude, and of 
respect. 

In regard to the climate, it is not unusual to 
find in this country active and fertile imaginations, 
understandings accurate, profound, calculated for 
the conception of great enterprizes, capable of me- 
ditating upon them for a length of time, and inca- 
pable of abandoning them when once well digest- 
ed. It is to the union of these qualities and these 
advantages, that Italy owed that mass of informa- 
tion and of talents, which, in a few years, raised 
her so far above the other countries of Europe. 

I have placed Ariosto under the pontificate of 
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Leo X ; I might rank Petrarch amongst the con- 
temporaries of this poet, tbongh be had floarished 
about an hundred and fifty years before, and Tasso, 
who was born eleven years after him : the former, 
because it was not till the time of Leo X. that the 
poetry of Italy^ forgotten almost from its birtb^ 
was appreciated and honored with a variety of 
editions and commentaries; Tasso, because he 
formed himself in a great measure after the model 
of Ariosto. It is thus that the name of Nile is 
given both to the sources and to the months of 
that riven All the different kinds of poetry were 
at that time cultivated, and left models behind 
them. Besides Ariosto, there may be ennmerated, 
in Italian poetry, Bernardo Tasso, father of the 
celebrated Torquato, Hercules Bentivoglio, Hanni- 
bal Caro, Bemi; in Latin poetry, Sannazarius, 
Politian, Vida, Beroaldo ; and amongst those who 
wrote verses, without being decidedly poets, may 
be reckoned Leo X. Macbiavel, Michael Angelo, 
Benvenuto Cellini, who excelled in sculpture, itl 
the art of the goldsmith, and in engraving. 

The progress of architecture in this age is at- 
tested, on the one hand, by the works of Serlio, 
of Vignole, and of Palladio, as well as by the 
crowd of commentaries which appeared upon the 
treaty of Vitruvius, and on the other hand by the 
public and private buildings which were then 
erected^ and which still subsist. 
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In regard to painting, I have made mention of 
Michael Angelo, of Raphael, and of Correggio t 
there most be added to them Jnlio Romano, 
Titian, Andrea del Sarte, who lived at the same 
period, and that host of geniuses formed by their 
lectures or by their works. 

Every day new works appeared on the systems 
of Plato, of Aristotle, and of the ancient philo- 
sophers. Indefatigable critics, such as Oiraldus, 
Fanvinins, Sigonius, devoted their labor to the 
Roman antiquities, and almost all the cities made 
collections of their annals. While some writers, 
in order to know the history of man in its full 
extent, went back to nations of the remotest an« 
tiqurty, intrepid voyagers exposed themselves to 
the greatest dangers in order to discover distant 
and unknown nations, whose existence was only 
suspected. The names of Christopher Columbus 
the Genoese, of Americcis .Vespatius of Florence^ 
of Sebastian Cabot of Venice, adorn this Iast-men<» 
tiooed Hst, which was soon swelled by the names 
of several other Italians, whose relations were in- 
serted, ft short time afterwards, in the collection of 
their fellow-countryman Ramusio. 

The taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 
145S, and the munificence of Leo X. caused a 
numerous influx of Greeks into Italy, who brought 
with the'ha all the elementary books relating to 
mathematics. Their language was^ studied wit& 
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eigeroess ; their books were Rioted, trasslated, 
eaiplained^ wd the taste for geometry became 
general* Many gave op their whole time to it ; 
such were CommaDdino, and Tartagfia; some 
combined it with their other labors; such was 
Maarolico of Messina, who published differeat 
works on arithmetic, mechanics, astronomy, optics, 
music, the history of Sicily, grammar, the lives of 
some of the saints, and the Roman nuurtyrology, 
without neglecting Italian poetry; soch was also 
Angnstin Nifo, professor of philosof^y at RonM 
under Leo X,, who wrote on astronomy, medicine^ 
politics, morality, rhetoric, and several other sob- 
jects. 

Anatomy was enriched by the observsBlioiM 
of Fallopios of Modena, of Aquapendente bis 
disciple, of Bolognini of Padua, of Vigo of 
Genoa, &;c. 

Aldrovandi of Bologna, after having been 
professor of botany and philosophy for forty-eigltt 
years in the university of that city, left « course 
of natural history in seventeen folio volumes. 
Amongst that immense quantity of works which 
appeared at that time, I have not made mention 
of those, the special object of which was theology 
or jurisprudence, because they are well known to 
such as cultivate those sciences, and have but 
little interest for those who are strangers to them. 
In respect to the other classes, I have only quoted 
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some examples^ taken^ as one may say, at random* 
They will be safficieot to shew the different kindt 
of literature with which people delighted in'OO 
copying themselves, and the different means which 
w:ere employed to extend and mnltiply onr know- 
Mge. 

The progress of the arts encouraged the taste 
for shews and for magnificence. The study of 
history, and of the monuments of the Greeks and 
Romans, inspired ideas which till then had never 
been entertained, of decorum and of perfection 
linked. Julian de Medici, brother of Leo X. 
ha:ving been proclaimed a Roman citizen, this 
proclamation was accompanied by public games ; 
smI on a vast theatre, constructed for the purpose 
in the Place of the Capitol, there was represented 
for two days together a comedy of Plautus, of 
which the music and the extraordinary splendor 
of the accompaniments excited universal adroira*^ 
tion» The Pope, who thought that on that occa- 
sion it was his duty to convert what was only an 
act of justice into an act of beneficence, diminished 
some of the imposts ; and the people, who took 
this act of justice for an act of beneficence, erected 
a statue to him* 

An observer who should thus see nature letting 
loose so many secrets, philosophy disclosing so 
many truths, industry practising so many new me- 
thods of labor, at the very lime that a new world 
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^a«' added to the old one, woald think that be was 
witne^ing the birth of a new hotnan race; but 
the rarprize which all these wonders wonld occa^ 
Bion, would diminish as soon as he saw merit and 
talents straggling sacoessfally against titles the 
most respected, men of science and of letters adr- 
mitted to the Roman parple, to the connsels of 
kings, to the most important offices of government, 
to every honor, and every dignity. 

To give a new interest to the Travels which I 
had thoughts of describing it woold be sufficient 
to add to this emulation of glory which burst 
forth on every side, all those new ideas to which 
this astonishing revolution gave birth, and alt 
those movements which then agitated the nations 
of Europe, and all those relations with ancient 
Rome which incessantly recur to the mind, and 
all that the present gave promise of for the future; 
for in fact the age of Leo X* was the dawn of 
those which followed, and many of the geniuses 
who shone in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries amongst different nations, are indebted 
for a great part of their glory to those which Italy 
produced in the two preceding ones« This sulgect 
presented me with pictures so rich, so diversifiec^ 
lind so instructive, that in the first instance I felt 
desirous of writing npon it: but I afterwards 
perceived that it would require a new descriptioa 
of studies on my papt; and recollecting ikat 
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a Tour in Greece towards the time of Philip, the 
father of Alexander, withont taking me off from 
my ordinary coarse of study^ wonld give me the 
means of comprising in a limited compass what- 
ever is most interesting in the Grecian history, 
and an infinity of details concerning the sciences, 
the arts, religion, manners, customs, &c. which 
are not to be found in history, I laid hold of 
this idea, and after giving it a long consideration, 
began to put it in execution in 1757, on my return 
from Italy. 
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%♦ The Roman mmeraU r^er to the voiumet; and the ArabieJSgunt 
rffer to the pages qf the four wibtmes. 



Academy della Crusca, notice of, iii. 404. 

Accommodatums in Italy, remarks on, i. Pr. D. 46^— 49« 

Acton (Sir John), not a barber, i. Ixviii. t 

Addison*s Letter from Italy quoted, i. 275, 311. His opinion as to 
the site of Virgil's tomb, examined, ii. 37 1» 372. His conjecture 
as to the supposed site of Amsanctus, disproved, i. 336. Charac- 
ter of his Dialogues on Medals, Pr. D. 13. General character of 
his Tiravels in Italy, 28, 29, 30. 

■Addua, river, notice of, i. 241. 

Adi^e, river, villages on the banks of, i. 106* Coarse of. 111. 

Adnan, see Hadrian. 

Agnano, lago d', description of, ii. 382, 383. 

Agriculture, professorsnips of, established at Padua and Edinburgh* 
i. 167. 

Amppina, supposed tomb of, near Baiae, ii. 4l6. 

Mba Longa, site of, ascertained, ii. 257* 

Aiban Mount, described, ii. 253, 254. Temple of Jupiter Littiaris 
on it, 274. The scene of the six kst books of thekJEneid, 275, 
276. 

■ , lake, account of, ii. 256. 

ABano, town of, described, ii. 255. 

Albumus, mount, iii. 88. 

Aldus Manuiiui, eulogium on, i. l66, 167. 

Alfonso of Este, encomium on, i. 254, 255. 

^, defiles of, described, i. 82—85, 92—4)7, 108—110. 

Altars, in churches, whether they should be ornamented, ii; 286* 
287, note. 

Amasenus, handsome bridge over, ii. 303. Classical inscription on 
it, ibid. Present appearance of, 304. 

Ambras, castle of, described, i. QO, 91. 

Ambrose, St, character and tomb of, iv. 24, 25. 

Ambrosian lAbrary at Milan, iv. 27. 

Amphitheatre of Verona, described^ i, 112, 113* 114. Curious exhi- 
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bition in» 114, 115. Remarks on the ancient amphitheatres, 
iv. 354. And on the various exhibitions there, 414--4I8, 
note, 

Amsandus, valley of, conjectures on its situation, i. 837» 338. 

AmydcB, canal of, why formed, ii. 325. 

Anoona^ temple of Venus at, i. 293, 294. Ancient state of, 294. 
Noble mole, 296, 297. Triumphal arch, 296. Cathedral, 297* 
Other churches, 298. Present appearance, 299. 

Angelo (Castel S.) described, ii. 17, 18, 19- 
' (Michael), critique on his Last Judgment, ii. 43—47. De- 
fects of his architectural style, iii. 223, 224. 

Axdo, river, course of, described, ii. 226. Its waterfalls, 926» 
227. 

AniiuM, ancient and present state of, ii. 277* 

ArUony (St.) church of, at Pauda, described, i. I49. 

Anxur, ancient site of, ii. 306. 

Apennmes, passage of, described, i. 309, 310,311. Poetical de- 
scriptions of, 316, 316. Instructions for passing them, 319, 
320. 

Apono, warm fountains and baths of, i. 186, 187. Celebrated bf 
Ciaudian, i. 186, 187« noie. 

AfuUitUt quoted, iv. 54. 

AqueducU, of Rome^ described, ii. 8. iiu l69« Of CaserU, iii. 
58. 

Arcadian academy, institution and design of, ii. 197. 

Arck of Constantme, i. 386. 

Arcldleciure of Italy, necessary to be known by travellers, i. Pr. D. 
13, 14. Best works on this subject, 14, 15, Id. Observations on 
the architecture of modem Rome, iii. 213. Account of the five 
eras of iu architecture, 215. General remarks on them, 222, 223. 
Comparison between the Roman and Gothic architecture, iv. 12, 
13, 14. 

Arenas of the ancient amphitheatres, construction of, iv. 413. No- 
tice of the wonderful exhibitions there, 414t» twin, 

Arezzo, ancient and modern state of, iiu 325* 

Ariosio, born in the territory of Beggio, L 252. 

, quoted or illustrated, i. 254, 343. 

Amo, river, scenery of, iii. 327. Sec Fal d^Arm* 

Anma, town of, its situation, iv. 78, 79« Statue of St. Charles Bor- 

romeo there, 78. 
AoMa, the ancient Cauduim, defiles of, described, iii. 69, 70, 

Arjtiaio, village of, a. I89. Tomb and villa of P^tranh there. 

Arsenal at Venice, described, i. 174, 175. 

Arts, communicated to the world from Rom^ i. 350, 357. 

AsdruLal, account of the battle between, and. the Romans, il- 
lustrated, i. 290. The site of Monte Asdrubale asceruiued, 
291. 

Assassination, remarks on, in Italy, iv. 319^323. Not firequeot 
among the Neapolitan^, iiL I39. 
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Anin, the ancient ABistum, notice of, ill. 507* A^eoNsnt of Stl 

Francis of Assisi, 308— -311. 
Asirord, formerly the crater of a volcano, ii. 388. Now cofthrerted 

into a royal forest, HwL 
Asiura, island of, a residence of Cicero's, ii. 280. , 

Augusiin, St., supposed tomb of, iii. 504. 
Auguttus, triumpnal arch of, at Rimini, i. 282. Noble bridge 

erected by him at Narni, 339. Mausoleum of, ii. 15, 
ifnior,. river, course of, iii. 441. 
Amamus, quoted, iii. 360. iv. 31, 32. 
Austria (Emperor of), reflections on his present situation and duthi, 

iv. 427, 428. 
Aventine, Mount, ancient and present state of, i. 391, 392. 
Avemus, lake, description of, ii. 398. Fictions of the ancients 

concerning it examined and accounted for, 399, 400, 401. Di* 

vested of its horrors by Augustus, 402. Ancient temple on its 

southern banks, 403, 404. Grotto della SibiUa, t^. Supposed 

situation of the city of the Cimmerians, 405. 
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Btuof, beautiful bay of, ii. 410. Anci^t ruins on its bants, 
Hfki. Baths of NAo, 411. Ter/ipb € camere S Fenere, 412, 
413. Castle, 415. Tomb of Agrippins, 4l6. The scene of 
profligacy and cruelty under the successors of Augustus, -iii. 1^.* 
Causes of the present unwholesomeness of the town and lake, 
13, note. 

Bandunan Fount, i. xlvii. * 

Baptistery of St John Lateran, ii. 113. 

Barbarians, devastations of, accounted for, i. 295. 

Barthelemy, Ahb6, interesting Sketch of Travels in Italy, duririg t1i^ 
age of Leo X., iv. 429, et sea. 

Baths, warm, of Apono, i. 180. Of Caracalta, 895, 9g6, 397. OF 
Titus, 398, 399, 4dO. Of Dioclestan, 4(H. Of Nero at Baiie, 
ii. 411. Of ancient Rome, distinguished by their splendour, 
iii. 195, 196. Of Lucca, 431, 432. 

Bay of Naples, description of its beisiuties, ii^ 328, 329. Of Bafc, 
410. Of Procida, iii. 1,2. Of Lugano, iv. 6 1 . 

Betia^, the probable site of one of Pliny's villas, iv. 51. Its 
ancient state, 53. 

Benacus, lake, described, i. 202, 203, 208, 209. Subject to sudden 
storms, 206, 207. 

Benedictine monasteries and order, nature of their rule, iv. 268, 969^ 
Vindication of their character, 270. Remarks on the arnilhilation 
of the order, 275, 276. 

BenedMoH 6f the Pope, in what msuner conferred, ii. l64. 
iv. 365. 

Benevenium^ excursion to, iii. 68. Auci«tit history and presMit 
state of, 74. Triumphal arch of Trajan, 76. Ctthedtal, f^ 
Popniatido, iM. Ancient inha1>itxnu almost txterminatefti l»y the 
Romans, 77. 
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;^«rmirJ9 Moam St., glacien of, ir. 49« 

Buhaps* teats, where placed, in ancient and modern churches, 
ii. 163, 164. 

Blood, supposed, of St. Januarius and St. Stephen, ii. 337. 

Boccado, not a writer to be recommended by the moralist, i. xzadi. 

Bocchetia, mountain of, described, iii. 498. Its romantic scenery, 
489. 

BoeHus, tomb of, at Pavia, iii. 504. 

Bologna, ancient state of, i. 260. Vicissitudes of, ilnd* Present 
appearance of, 26 1. Cathedral, 262. Church of St. Petronius» 

. widm Splendid portico, leading to the church of the Blessed 
Virgin, 263. Her church described. Hid. Noble palaces, 264. 
The Clementine academy founded, 265. Its excellent plan, 266* 
Public library, ibid. The institute founded by Count Marsigji, 
267- Enriched by subsequent benefactors, 268. University, eliffl^ 
Other literary establishments, 269* Bad taste of the fountain in 
the great square, 270. 

Bobano, notice of, i. 99. 

Bonamico, verses of, on the deserted villas of Rome, iii. 221, 222. 

Borghese (Prince), villa' and gardens of, described, ii. 201, 203* Its 
gardens liberally 'open to the public, 203. 

Borromeo, St. Charles, tomb of, iv. 15. Sanctity of his character 
and example, 16. Benevolent institutions, 18. Private virtues, 
19. Numerous charities founded by him, 20, Death, 21, note. 
Statue of him at Arona, 78. 

:, Cardinal Federigo, founded the Ambrosian library, 

iv. 27. 

Borromini, architectural defects introduced by, iii. 223. 

Bossuet, character of, iv. 224. 

Brenner, an Alpine mountain, described, i. 92. 

Brenta, river, appearances of its banks, i. 160. 

Brestinone, potice of, i. 97. 

Bridges over the Tiber, i. 412. 

Bull, the Famese, described, ii. 368. 

BuUUmting in the amphitheatre of Verona, i. 113, 114. 

Buonaparte, effects of his government in Bome, i. 436, 437. 

Buriat-ground of th.e hospiul dell Sma. Annunciata, excellent situ- 
ation and plan of, ii. 350, 351. 

Burying in churches, jremarks on the impropriety o£^ ii. 351, 
^62. 



Caduta delle Marmorf, a noble waterfall in the vicinity of Terni, 
described; i, 331 — 336. 

CcKuban wine, remarks on, ii. 326, 327. 

Ctttar, passage of, over the Kubicon, ascertained, i 278. His ap- 
pearance before Ariminum described, 283, 284. 

Caius Cestius, tomb of, described, i. 393. 

Canuddoli, road to, described, iii. 382. Description of the abbey 
and hermitages, 383, 384. By whom founded, 385, 386. Num- 
ber of monks in the abbey, and their rule, 387. 
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di Roma, present appearance of, i. 346. Observations 
on its unhealthiness and the causes of its insalubrity^ both in an- 
cient and modern timeSy iii. 246 — 263. 

Can^Hinia, entrance of, described, ii. 319, 330. Its beautiful ap- 
pearance, iii. 147, 148. 

Qwqms Martku, and its edifices, described, i. 409, 410. 

Canal of Amyclae, why formed by Nero, ii. 225. 

Cane, grotto del, ii. 386. 

CappeUa Paolina at Rome, ii. 42. Cappella Sistina, 43^-46. ' 

C^Uoi, view from, described, i. 364, 365. Historical account of, 
379, 371. Noble edifices formerly on it, 37), 372. Modern 
buildinss erected on it, 373, 374. Its present appearance, 374, 
375. Museum Capitolinum, 376. Church and convent of Ara 
Ccelii, 377, 378, 379. 

Capua, ancient history of, iii. 144. Account of the modern town 
of, 146. 

CaracaUa, baths of, i. Ixxiv. noie ^ described, 395, 396. Circus of, 
ii. 208, 210« 

Curdinais, how nominated, iv. 382. Power and influence of the 
college of cardinals, 383, 384. The Pope elected by them, 387. 

Caterta, aqueduct and palace of, described, iii. 58. 

Castration of boys, disgraceful custom of, continued, ii. 357* 

Catacombi of Rome, account pf, ii. 87-— 93. 

Cattolica, origin of its name, i. 286. 

Catullus, quoted or illustrated, i. 97, 205, 240, 241. 

; s grotto of, at Sirmione, i. 205. , 

Caudium. See Arpaia. 

Cam, town of^ its origin and present state, iii. 83. 

Cecilia MeleUa, mausoleum of, ii. 211, 212* 

Cemetery, an ancient Jewish one, discovered at Rome, ii. 88, note. 

Cemt, mount, description of its ascent, iv. 115. Convent erected for 
the benefit of travellers, 1 16. The supposed spot, whence Anni- 
bal pointed out Italy to his army, 118. His conduct compared 
with that of modem invaders, 121, 122. 

Ce»ena, present state of, i. 275. 

Quaracter, national, of the Italians, account of, iv. 282, et seq. 

CharitalUe Imtitutiont, number of, in Italy, iv. 242, et seq. 

Chastity., cultivated by the northern nations, iii. 128. 

Chaunt of the Roman^church, remarks on, ii.' 1^, 170. 

ChiaraoaUe, abbey of, its situation'^and history, iii. 505, 506. 

CSUttsa, the ancient Clusium, i. 98. Account of, and of its fortifi- 
cations, 98, 99. 

Christiamty, mild influence of, on the mountaineers of the Alps, i. 
96,97. 

Ckrysostom, St. John, eloquent allusion of, to the tombs of (he 
apostles, ii. >37, noie. 

Church qf Rome, service of. See Pontifical Serviee. Differences 
between this church and the church of England, iv. 263. 

Church qfSt. Giustina, at Padua, described, i. 148. Of St. Antony, 
149. Of St. Mark at Venice, I68, I69, I70. Other churche* 
at Venice, I76. Of St. Stephana in rotondo, at Rome, 397'. 
Of the Carthusians on the Esquiline Hill, 404. General re- 
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marks on the Roman charches, ii. 67'-^75. Description of 
the church of St. Clement, 73. Of S. Pictro in Vincoli, 77, 78, 
Of S. Martino and S. Silvestro, 78, 79. Of St. Andrea in 
Monte Cavalfo, 80. Of St. Cecilia in Trastavere, ibid. Of S. 
Pietro in Montorio, 81, 88. Of Santa Maria in Trastavere, 82, 
8S. Of S. S. Grisogono, Giovanni e Panio, and Gregorio Magno, 
83, 84. Of St. Onofrio, 85. Of S. Sebastiano, 80. Madonna 
del Sole, 90, 93. Santa Maria Egiziaca, 93. St. Lorenzo in 
Miranda, Q4, 97* Pantheon, or Piazza del Rotondo, 97^ 
10 1. Basilica, or Church of S. Lorenzo, 102, 103. Santa 
Maria Maggiore, 105, 108, Basilica Lateranensis, or Church of 
the Lateran, 109, HO, 111. Basilica di Santa Croce in Gienisa- 
hmme, 115. Basilica of St. Paul, 116—121. Of St. Peter, 
1S2 — 160. (See St, Peter). Saburban churches--Chnrch of 
St. Urban, S15. Of St. Agnes, and St. Constantia, 217- Prini- 
cipal churches of Naples, 336, 337. Santa Maria Maggiore, 337* 
Santi Apostoli, 338. Of St. Paul and St. Lorenzo, 339. 
Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 340. De Spirito Santo, 
iHd* Church del Parto, 344. Remarks on the impropriety 
of burying in churches, 351, 352, 355, 356. Churches of 
Florence, remarks on, iti. 340. Cathedral church, UAdL Bap- 
tistery, 345. Church of St. Lorenzo, 347. Other churches, 
350. Cathedral of Pisa, 439, 440. Of Genoa, 471« Cathedr^ 
of Milan, iv. 7 — 23. General observations on the churches of 
Italy, i. Pr. D. 62—66. 

Cicero, reflections of, on the ruins of Corinth and other cities, 
i. 363, note. Villa of, near Alba, ii, 258 — 263. And in the 
island. of Astura, 280. His Formiau Villa and Tomb, 315, 316. 
Examination of the situations of his villas, PtUeolanum et Cmu^ 
man, 395, 396. Supposed villa of, at Pompeii, iii. 47, 48. Hii 
tomb at Gaieta, 149. Vindication of Cicero from the sneers of 
Rousseau, 276, 277, note, 
■ ■ quoted or illustrated, i. 363, 381. ii. 281. iii. 144, 178, 
279., 280. iv. 161. 

drntri, descendants of, now in luly, i. 141, 142. 

Cimmmans, supposed abode of, ii. 405, 406, 40?. 

Circut, of Caracalla, ii. 218, 219, 220. 

Citfiiitaiion difiused through the world from Rome, i. 350, 351. 

Gvita CatteUana, supposea to occupy the site of the ancient Vei7, 
iiL301. 

dauical knowledge considered, as necessaiy to travellers in Italy, 
Pr.D.5— 9. 
■ Tour, not a guide-book, i. xxiv. 

Claudian, quoted or illustrated, i. 186, 187, note, 241, 341, 345,389, 
note. ii. 207. iii* 9B, note, iv. 51, 57, 58. 

{dement XIV. (Pope) account of the museum fininded by him, ii. 
57, 58. 

Ckrgy, Italian, different classes of, their duties and qualifications, 
iv. 263, et seo. 

— .— - of Naples, erroneous imputation upon, i. Ii. 

CRiumnus, temple upon the, i. xxxii. The source of, described by 
the younger Pliny, 322, 323. lu present appearance, 324, 325. 
Ancient temple on its banks described, 325, 3'^6. 
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.Chaoa, Mr scw«n of andent Romt, described, itt. 167, l9B, l^ 

Oodm, the teeoe of his aisaninaiion pointed out, ii. 856. 

Ciuveritts, error of, detected, ii. 260. 

OtPCii^, mount, ii. 311, 312. 

Cmlian IdounU, ruins on, i. 397. 

CoUieum^ i. Ixxvi. Best mode of viewing to adrantage, 384. Its 
present state described, 386, 387. 

CaUegiaie churches, benefit of, iv. 56, 57. 

QMegium de propaganda Fide, nobl^ design of, iv. 400. 

Colli Euganei, described, i. 187. 

Oa^ofMO' (prince), estimable character of, ii. 39, note. Description 
of his patace, 32, 33, 34% 

Cokmy^ Roman, now remainiag on the borders of Transylvania, 
i. 142. 

Columella, quoted or illustrated, iii. 248, 249, ^foles. 

Coma, the ancient Coiium, situation of, iv. 36. Statue of Plin^, 37. 
Its cathedral and present state, 41, 42» Villa of Pliny m its 
oeighborhood, 43, 44. Scenery of its lake described, 46. Fer- 
tility of its surrounding territory, 50. 

Comiiiium of Rome, i. Ixxac. 

Concord, temple of, i. Ixxvii. 

On^nlermtiee, benevolent, at Naples, ii. 358, 359, 360. 

Omteruatofii, or schools of Naples, account of, ii. 357, 358« 

Comianiine, uch of, i. 386. 

Convents, utility of, vindicated, iv. 960. 

Cora, ruins of, ii« 301. 

Council of Trent, account of, i. 102. Subjects discussed at, t03. 
Review of the charges against, 104, 105. 

Cremona, vicissitudes of, i. 236, 237. Present state of, 237. Beau- 
tiful chapel of the primitive martyrs, 238. The native place of 
the poet Vida, 239, ^^' 

CumoB, ancient history of, ii. 432. Causes of its decline, Und* 
Present state of» 433. Royal forest there, 434. 
\ Sybil, grotto of, ii. 429, 430. 



Dauie^ efnuph on, iii. 344% Fruitless attempts of the Florentines 

to obtain his remains from Ravenna, ibid. 
D^fsks of the Alp, description of, i. »2~85, 92---97, 488-- 110. 

Of Caudium, iii. 69, 70. 
J)e LUlti, reflectionaof, on viewing Pope's Villa, ii. 380, note. 
Ddia Cnuca Academy, account of, iii. 404. 
Diana, temple of, on the Aventine mount, i. 392. Her grora and 

temple» near Gensano ii« 268, 2619. 
Dim Irof, a funeral hymn, extract of, i. 96, note* 
DioeUHan, baths of, 1. 404. 
Dimyms Periegetes, quoted, i. 342, 110/9. 
Dispoeiiiom with which persons ought to travel, considered^ i. Pr. 

D. 21--28. 
Domo d^Ouola, situation of, iv. 77* 
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DrfiSi of die fioman clergy, different parts of, explaiii^, it. ISO, 
181. Of the French, remarks on its introduction into Turin, it. 
103. General remarks on dress, 1 06 — Itl. 

Durazxo^ Doge of Venice, anecdote of, iii. 492. Account of the 
Durazzo Palace at Genoa, 463, 464. 



Edifices of ancient Rome, destroyed by hostile fury or byChristian 
zeal, i. 414—416. And also by neelect of government, 418, 419. 
, Some preserved by being converted into churches, 420„ 421. 

Egeria, grotto of the nymph, i. Ixvii. ; iu 213. Fountain of, 270. 

Mysian Fields^ description of, ii. 419, ^^0. 

Enrmts, quoted or illustrated, ii. 405. ^ 

Entertainments of the Italians, vindicated, iii. 470, 4T1. 

Epitaphs on Viigil, ii. 370. On Dante, iii. 344. 

Eruptions of Vesuvius, notice of, ii. 333. iii. 24—32. Account of 
that which overwhelmed Pompeii, 52. 

Es^idtine Hiii, ancient and present state of, i. 400—404. Carthu- 
sian convent on, 404. 

Este, house of, eulogium on the munificence of its princes, i. 254. 

Etruria, reflections on entering, iii. 298« Remarks on the history 
and arts of the ancient Etrurians, 320. Remarks on the ancieat 
Etruscan language, 404—406. 

Euganean BUIs, notice of, i. 187. 

-^— — soothsayer, 188. f ^ 



Faenza, description of, i. 272. 

Fassuke, or Fiesole, history and description of, iii. 365. 

Falemus Ager, description of, ii. 322. Examination of the 
which make its wine to be now in less request than it formerly 
was, 322—327. 

Fano (the ancient Fanum Fortunce), described, i. 287* 

Famese, Alexander, epitaph on, i. 249. 

.Ferdinand IK King of Naples, account of his return to Naples, iii. 
109. Extravagant joy of his people, ilnd. Anecdotes and chaiae* 
ter of him» 110 — 112. Kept in ignorance, 114. Instances of his 
benevolence, 114. Effects of his government, 119. 

Fire, spontaneous, at Pietra Mala, iii. 400, 401. Reoiarks on it, 
401,402. 

Flaminitis, verses of, addressed to Mantua, i. 234. 

Florence, early history of, iii. 329. Struggles during its republican 
form of government, 331, 332. The title of duke usurped by 
Alexander de Medicis, 337. Present state and appearance of, 
339. Descriptions of its churches, 340. Cathedral, 340—343. 
Baptistery, 345. Church of St. Lorenzo, 347. Laurentiau 
library, 349. Other churches of Florence, 350—252. Palaces, 
354—356. Description of the Floi^tine gallery, 356—369* 
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And of its eoTironSy 363. Maseom of natural history, 403. 
Academy della Cnisea, 404. State of Society there, 45S9, note, 

Foiigno (the ancient Fulginia) described, i. 381. 

FaruUt town of, described, ii. 310, 311. Its vale, why unhealthy, 
311. 

Bmtana Felice, description of, ii. 10. Fontana di Trevi, l^ 

Forli (Forum Livii), description of, i. 272. 

ForUmpopoli (Forum PopUU), present state of, i. S73. 

JPormtcp. See Mola, 

Fortune, tenople of, i. Izzvii. 

Forwn of Kome described, i* 380. Allusions to it, 381. Its 
present state, 382, 383. Account of the forums of ancient Rome, 
lii. 188— 187. 

Founiaku of modem Rome described, ii. 8-— 14. 

Erucattorius, beautiful extract from, i. 212. 

Francis I. Emperor, death of, i. 88. Chapel and altar erected to 
his memory at Inspruck, ilnd. 

JWmav /• King of France, honorable anecdote of, iii. 504—506. 

Firancis (St.) of Assisi, account of, iii. 308 — ^311. 

French, depredations of, at Chiusa, i. 110. At Verona, 124. At 
Padua, 149. At Venice, 175. EffecU of their conduct on the 
Venetians, 186. Depredations of, at Parma, 251. Plundered 
the Vatican Library, li. 56. Causes of the superioriu of French 
literature examined and accounted for, 303 — ^366. General 
conduct of, while at Rome, iii. 235. EfFecU of their invasion, 
239 — ^246. Wanton depredations at Milan,. iv. 2Q. Effects of 
their invasion of Turin, 99. Account of useful undertakings, 
executed by them at Rome, iv. 412-*420. Mischiefs caused by 
them in Italy, 420. Reflections on their expulsion from Italy, 
49S, et seq. 

FresaUi, erected on the site of the ancient Tusculum, ii. 263. 
Modern town of, described, 264, 265. 

Fktrcee Caudina, or defile of Caudium, described, iii. 69, 70. Their 
supposed situation, according to Cluverius, 73, note. 



Gaieta, vase in the cathedral at, i. Ixviii. Fortress of, ii. 314. Pre- 
sent state of the town, ibid. Its cathedral, ibid. Tomb of Mutius 
Plancus, 315. Bay of, iii. 14Q. Tomb of Cicero there, ibid. 

Gallery of Florence, account of, iii. 356 — ^362. Plundered by the 
French, 357. Architecture of it, 358. Paintings, 3^9. Sta- 
tues, 360* 

Garduy Lago dl, described, i. 202, 203. 

Gardens of Lucullus, lu IQO. Of the kin? of Naples, 368. 

Genoa, harbour of, iii. 46l. Interior of the city described, 462. 
Churches, 463. Palace of the family of Durazzo, Und. Of the 
Doge, 466. Church di Carignano, 467* Cathedral church of 
St Laurence, 471. Hospitals, U}id. Instances of Genoese 

' benevolence, 473. Fortifications of Genoa, 474. Revolutions 
in her history, 475. Rivalry between Genoa and Venice, 477. 
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478. GeDoa^ why attached to the French interest. 461. Be- 

marka on the Genoese character, 489*H185. 
GibbofCi remark on the Rom^n churches, erroneous, ii. 184» 
OUttlina (St)» abbey and church of, described, i. 148, 140. 
Government of Rome, described, iii. 224. Origin and progress of 

the temporal sovereignty of the popes, S26. Effects of the Re^ 

formation on it, 228« 
Or^orian Chauni, observations on, ii. 170. 
Gregory the Great, pope, character of, vindicated, iii. l62, note^ 
Grotta Ferrata, the site of Cicero's villa, iu S66« 
Qroiio of Egeria, ii. 213. Of Posilipo, described, 382. Beautiful 

views thence, 984, 385. Del Cane, 386. Of the Cumean Sybil, 

429,430. 
Guaiberi, St. John, foupder of the abbey of Vallombrosa^ legendary 

anecdote of, iii. 378, note* 
Gwdet tO'tnuvellen in Italy^ remarks on, i. Pr. D* 21 — 31« 
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Hadnm, Emperor, mausoleum of, ii. l6, 17* Hit villa, 224. 
MiMm, village of, described, i. 77* Account of its sdt mines, 

78—^1. 
HtrcuUmeum^ ancient town of, how discovered, iii. 33. Description 
. of iu ruins, 34. Papyri discovered there, 37. 
Hitiortf of Italy, knowledge of, necessary to the traveller in that 

country, Pr.D. 11, 12. 
Homer, quoted, or illustrated, ii. 405. iii. 6. 
Honue, quoted or illustrated, i. 135, 206, 355, 402. ii. 38, 191> 

205, 234, 240, 244, 246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 266, 305, 306, 

327, 410. iii. 10, 22, 132, 1S6, 248. iv. 23, 82, 136, 318. 

, supposed villa of, at Tibur, ii. 239, 240. Hit Sabine villa, 

246, 047. His journey to Brundusium illustrated, 866. iii. 

152. 
Horaiii and Curiatii, tomb of, 264, 265. 
HospUals, noblei of the Neapolitans, ii. 348 — 351. Burial ground 

of the Hospital della Sma. Annunciate, 351. Excellent custom 

of, 356. Number of them in Italy, iv. 342 — 346. 
Homes of Rome, described, ii. 2. 
Ihigford, father^ character of, iii. 377) 378. 
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Improvisatore, account of the performanocs of one, L 320, 391. 
Jmola, description of, i. 271, 372. 
iftcMiM, why used in the Roman church, ii. 184, 185. 
Income of the popes, iv. 397. 

JtlfaUaihty of the popes, how to be understood, iv. 403. 
Jnsuj of ancient and modem timci, bMlness of their aocooiiiioda- 
tioBs, aooounted in, iii. 152. 
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intpruck, deacription of, i. 87— 92, 

Insiructionf numerous establishments for, in Italy, iv. 248. 

Itmda Comacena, history of, iv. 47* 

ItUermitiefU fountain at the villa Pliniana, iv. 43. The phenomenon 
accounted for, 45. 

Isaiah, quotation from, i. 388. 

/jcftta, the ancient Inarime, iii, 16. Volcanic appearances of this 
island, 17. Mount Eporoeo, 18. Soil and produce, IQ. Nu- 
merous towns, 20. Present state of, ibid. 

Italu, remarks on the geography of, iv. 126. Boundaries, 127. 
Divided into three dimates, 138. Remarks on the state of 
the weather, 137. Its scenery considered, ISQ. Sketch of 
the history of Italy, 141. Considerations on the present de- 
graded state of Italy, 146. And on the languages of Italy, 
152. Remarks on the literature of Italy> 188. Religion, 238. 
National character of the Italians, misrepresented, 282. Cha- 
racter of the ancient inhabitants of Italy, 288. Most prosperous 
period of lulian history, 29O. Hospitality of the Italians, 299. 
Their courage, 301. And general knowledge, ibid. Ignorance 
of the higher classes accounted for, 303. ^^lmerous authors to 
be found among the nobility, 305. State of morals, 306. 
Nature of cicisbeism, 309. Mischievous mode of contracting 
marriages in some places, 310. The middling classes of Italians 
distinguished for their chastity, 311. Industry of the peasantry, 
312. Italians vindicated from the charges of indolence, 314. 
Of oroelty and murder, 319. Robbers not frequent, 322. The 
present political state of Italy considered, 324-— 329. Ancient 
and modern population, 331. State of cultivation, 351. State of 
Italy at the close of the 18th century, 354. A knowledge of 
the language and history necessary to the traveller, Pr. D. 
i. 8—10. 
Januarius (St.)> supposed blood of, ii, 337* 

Jerome's (St.), account of the catacombs at Rome, ii.90, 9I, 92, noie. 
Joseph, Emperor of Germany, edict of, to prevent burying in 

churches, ii. 350. 
Juno Argwa, temple of, iii. 103. 
Jupiter Tonans, temple of, i, Ixxviii. 

Juvenal, quoted or illustrated, i. 293. ii. 214, 216, 304, 433. iii. 
14, 15, 253. iv. 316. 



Logo di Gofda, described, i. 202. Laeo d*Agnana, ii. 385. Lago 
di L«cco, scenery of, iv. 50. Lago di Lugano, description of, 59. 
Lago di Varese, 63, 64. 

La^une on the Venetian coasts, described, i. 161. 

Lmty should have the communion administered in both kinds, 
H. 175, 176. 

Lakes of Italy, general remarks on, iv. 79. The English and Scot- 
tish lakes compared with them, 82. 

Languages of ancient luly, iii, 405. Etruscan, ibid, Oscan, 
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with specimens, 408. Volsctan, 410. Progress of the Latio 
language in the reign of Servius Tullius/ 413. Specimens 
of the Latin language at subsequent periods, 408, et seq^ 
Remarks on the general use of the French language, it. 110. 
Progressive changes in the Latin language considered, 154. 
Circumstances that contributed to produce a change in the an- 
cient language of Italy, 15g — 170. Examples of difference 
between the early and later Latins, and between them and the 
modern Italians, 171—176. Causes and specimens of the de- 
cline of the Latin language, 177—183. tmpiOTement of the 
Italian language, 185. Proofs of the feebleness of the French 
language, 208. Its difficulty, 211. The Italian .superior to the 
French language, 2X2^^216, and preferable as an universal ian- 

. guage, 233. The knowledge of Italian necessary to the timvel- 
Icr in Italy, Pr. D. 8. 

JLarian Lake, beautiful scenery of, iv. 47 — 54. Sources of the riches 
of its surroundiiu; territory, 55. 

La Ricda, town offdescribed, ii. 266. 

Lasi Judgment of Michael An^elo, critique on, ii. 43, 44. 

Laieran palace, description of, ii. 35. Church of St. John Lateran, 
109—113. 

Latin language, reasons for partially retaining it, in divine service, 
ii. 177, 178. Progress ana specimens of it, at different periods, 
iii. 408. Remarks on the progressive changes in it, iv. 110, 111. 
Causes of its decline considered, 176 — 183. Reasons why the 
Latin should be' the universal language, preferably to that of 
France, 224—227. 

Laura, Petrarch*s passion for, considered, i. 198, 199. Remarks on 
the charms attributed to her, 195—198. 

Laurence (St.), church of, ii. 102, 103. The author's feelings on 
approaching his shrine, 220. 

Laurentian iMrary at Florence, iii. 349. 

Laurentum, ancient site of, ii. 286, 287, 288. 

Laoerma, excursion to, iii. 388. Description of the convent, 389. 
Chapel of the Stemmate, 390. Number of friars, 391. 

hazxatem, situation of, iii. 123. Honourable anecdotes of, 125, 
196. 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, iii. 443. 

Leghorn, road to, described, iii. 456. Origin and present state of, 
467., . 

Le LaboureuT, futile attempts of, to prove the superiority of the 
French language, abstract of his argument, iv. 212, note. 

Leonardo da ^nd. Last Supper of, i. Ixix. 

Liberty^ better promoted m small territories than in extensive 
empires, iv. 148. This position illustrated by examples, 
150. 

Library in the Corsini palace, ii. 27, 28. Of the Vatican, 55| 56. 
Plundered of all its MSS. by the French, iv. 414, 415, 4l6. The 
Laurentian library at Florence, iii. 349. Ambrosian library at 
Milan, iv. 27. Plnndered by the French, ibid. 

Ligwriam, ancient character of, iii. 483. 

Xtf», river, course of, ii. 318^ 319, 320. 
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LUenUtire of ltaljr» considerations on, iv. 18$. OriginalUjr of 
Italian writers rmdica ted, 1 89. Characters of several nistonans, 
189 — 197. Antiquarians, 197. Italian literature, why traduced, 
SCO. Petulant cnticisms of Boileau repelled, ibid. Influence of 
the French infidel writers, 203. Italian literature exempt from its 
infection, 205. Real estimate of French literature, 217. Indebted 
for all its excellence to the Italians, 219. Comparison between 
Uraboschi and Or. Johnson, 221. Baneful influence of French 
literature, S27. Causes of its preponderance examined and 
accounted for, ii. 364—366. State of literature in Naples, 362. 
iii. 135. 

Zilemum, ruins of Scipio Africanus* villa there, iL 427, 428, 429* 

Lkfm, Titus, monument at Padua, in honor of, i. 150. 

, quoted or illustrated, i. 288, 314, 358, 381, 406. ii. 804, 

332, 395. iii. 41, 78, 145, 147, I68, 302, 327. iv. 88, 120. 

Locality, influence of, on the mind, \, 381. 

Londm, why inferior to other capitals, i. 137* 

Loretto, present state of, i. 300. Le^nd of the SanUtnma Qifo, 
301. Remarks ou it, 302. Santa Casa described, 303. Its 
treasury plundered by the French, 304. Description of the 
church, 306. 

Lucan, quoted or illustrated, i. 188, 280, 284, 289, 315. ii. 265, 
389. iii. 312. iv. 334, 360. 

Lucca, origin and early history of, iii. 425. Unanimity between 
governors and people, 427* Rarity of crimes, 428. Description 
of the city, 430. Baths of Lucca, 431. State of literature and 
the arts, 432. 

Lucreiilis, mount, description of, ii. 245, 246, 247. 

Ltundlm, gardens of, ii. I90. Villa of, near port Misenus, 421, 
422. 

Li/imf Lake, ruins of Agrippa's mole, iL 397. Present appearance 
of the lake, 398. 

Lugano, lago di, description of, iv. 59. Present state of the town of 
Lugano, 60. Its fine bay, 6 1 . 

Luna, beautiful bay of, iii. 460. 
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Macerala, city of, described, i. 308. 

Ma^pore, lago, the ancient Luea$ Vefhamu, iv. 65. Isola Bella, 

^-*-70. Tsola Madre, 71. 
Mantua, city of, described, i. 225, et sef. Cathedral, 226. St. 

Andrew's church, 228. Revolutions m its history, 229, 230. 

Bust of Virgil ^re, carried off by the French, 231. R^rd of 

the Mantuans for the memory of"^ Virgil, 232. Present sute of, 

233. 
Manuscripts of the Vatican library, ii. 57» 58. 
Miqu, the best for travellers pointed out, i. Pr. D. 31, 32, 33. 
Marbie, how far used in the palaces of the ancients, i. 138. 
Mirengo, plain of, iii. 494. Remarks on the effects of the battle of 

Marengo, ibid, 
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Maria degli Aneioli, church of, i. Ixxxiii. 

Maria Teresa, hmpress, honorable anecdote of, i. 88, 89. 

Marini, the poet, tomb of, ii. 340. 

Mark (St.), church of, at Venice, described, i. 168 — 172. Account 
of the finding and transporting his body from Alexandria to Ve- 
nice, 171, 172. 

Martial, C]aoted or illustrated, i. 234, 384, 385, note. ii. 28, 302, 307, 
378, 404. iv. 175, 414, note. 

Maisacre of Bartholomew, painting of, at Rome, ii. 41. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 1. 410. ii. 15. Of Hadrian, I6, 17, 
18. Of Cecilia Metella, 211, 212. Of the Medicean family, iii. 
347. 

Meccenas, palace of, ' on the Esquiline Hill, i. 402. Villa of, ii. 
238. 

Medals, knowledge of, necessary to the traveller in Italy, i. Pr. D. 
12. 

Medicis, Alexander di, first obtained the title of the Duke of Flo- 
rience, iii. 337. 

— — — , family of, splendid mausoleum of, iii. 347. 

— — , Cosmo, palace of, iii. 354. 

Mediolanum. See Milan. 

Mela, river, course of, ascertained, i* 97. 

Mendicant orders of the church of Rome, account of, iv. 278* 
Fratres minores et minimi, ilnd. DominicaDs, ibid. Carme- 
lites and Augustine friars, ibid. Remarks on their numbers, 
279. 

Metaro, river (the ancient Metaurus), course of, described, i. 288. 
Account of the battle of Metaurus, between Asdrubal and the 
Romans, 289. 

Milan (the ancient Mediolanum), history of, iv. 2—5. Detest- 
able effects of the French Revolution on the Milanese territory, 
5, 6. Present state of, 7. Cathedral church, ibid. Ejuimi- 
nation of its airchitectural beautres and defects, 8—11. Splendor of 
its materials, 11, 12. Statues, 22. Ambrosian library, 27, 28. 
Colleges and hospitals, 30, 31. Lazaretto, 31. Remains of anti- 
quity in Milan, 31, 32. Character of its inhabitants, 33, 34. 

Milton, illustrations of, iii. 373 — 376. 

Mincio, river, and its surrounding scenery, described, i. 213 — 226. 

Minerva Medica, temple of, i. 401. 

MintumcB, ruins of^ ii. 318. 

Misenus, port, description of, ii. 418. 

Modena (the ancient Muiina), vicissitudes of its history, i. 253. 
Present appearance of, ibid. Raised to eminence by its princes, 
254. Illustrious men born thei^e, 257. 

Mola (the ancient Fermiae), present state of, ii. 313. 

Monasteries in Italy, iv. 267. Account of the Benedictine order, 
268. Mendicants, 278. Friars minors, Dominicans, Car- 
meiiies, and Augusiinians, ibid* Number of monks in Italy, 
279. 

Monastic Establishments, remarks on, iii. 368, 392. 

MorUe Cavalla, obelisk and fountain upon, i. Ixvi. 
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Monle Somma, description of, i. 330. 

Jfon/t, poetical description of Rome by, iii. 206. Character of his 
works, iv. igo, note. 

Monuments^ ancient, reflections on the destruction of, ii. 20, SI. 

Mountaineers of the Alps, simplicity and piety of, i. 94 — 97. 

Muraty general, anecdote of, iv. 3g6, note* 

Muratori, notice of, i. 257. 

Museum Capitolifium, described, i. 376. Pio Clementinam plun« 
dered by the French, ii. 59. Survey of the antique statues, paint- 
ings, &c. preserved there, 57 — 64. Of natural history at Florence, 
iii. 403. 

Musig, some knowledge of, necessary to travellers in Italy, i. Pr. D. 
19* Present state of Italian music, 19, 20. 

Munatiui Piancus, tomb of, ii. 315. 

N 

Names, ancient, remarks on, iii. 209. 

Naples, beautiful bay of, described, ii. 328, 329. Ancient history of 
this city, 331, 332. History of, under tile Emperors of Constan* 
tinople, 333, 334. Present state of, 334, 335. Situation, and 
number of its inhabitants, 335. Motley architecture of its build- 
ings, 336, 337. Principal churches, 337- Santa Maria Maggiore, 
ibid* Body and blood of St. Januarius, Und^ Santi Apostoli, 338. 
Church of St. Paul, ibid* Of St. Lorenzo, 339. De Spirito 
Santo, Und* Chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 340. Tomb uf 
Marin i, ilidi Sepulchral chapel of the family of San Severo, 340. 
Church del Parto, 344, 345. Noble hospitals of Naples, 348, 
350. Schools or conservatorii, 357, 358. Benevolent confrater- 
nities for the poor, 358, 359. Palaces of Naples, 361, 362. Lite- 
rature of this city, 362 — 366. Its beautiful situation and climate, 
366, 367. Royal gardens and the Ton Famese, 368. Tomb of 
Virgil, 369—372. Return of the king to Naples, iii.. 109. £%" 
travagant rejoicings of the people, Und* Illuminations of the 
abbey of San Martino, 12Q. And of the city, 121. Slate of 
literature there, 135. Style of society, 136. Assassination and 
drunkenness not very frequent, 139. 

JNar, See Nera, 

Nami, situation of, i. 339. Noble bridge of Augustus ther^ Ufid* 
Present state of, 340. Poetical description of, by Claudian, 341. 

Naugerius, beautiful verses of, on Padua, i. 158» 159. 

Neapolitans, remarks on the cliaracter and dispositions of, iii. 124. 
Their debauchery and dissipation, 128. Remarks on its probable 
causes, 133. 

Nemi, lake, name of, whence derived, ii. 268. Description of it 
and of the town, 268, 269. 

Nera (theancient Aicir), river, course of, described, i. 339, 340. iii. 305. 

Nero, caual of Amyclae, why burned by, ii. 325. Villa projected 
by him near Baiae, 415, 4l6. Notice of his splendia palace, 
termed Domus Aurea, iii. 21 6. 

Nisida, isle of (the ancient Nesis), description of, ii. 388, 389* 

Nocera Cthe ancient Nuceria), notice of, iii. 81. 
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Nouara, brief notice of, iv. 85. 

Nifw, notice of^ iii. 4Q1. Character of tht ancient inhabitants, 49I, 
492. 



Obditkt of modern Rome, described, ii. 5 — 7. 

OMb St, castle of, described, i. 189, 190* 

€)6fects worthy of the traveller's attention, i. Pr. D. 49—55. 

OcrteuH. Bee Otriadi. 

Olympic Academy ^ at Vicenza, account of, i. 133, 134. Splendid 

theatre erected by, 131, 13S. 
Onhography, ignorance of, one caase of the changes of the language 

of Italy, iv. l63. 
Oscon language, specimens of, iii. 408. 
Ossaia, village, origin of its name, iii. SI9. 
Ossian, quotation from, i. 388. 
Os/ta, ancient and present state of, ii. 282--f 85. 
OtncoU (the ancient Ocriculi)^ situation and present appearance of» 

i. S4e. 
Ovid, quoted or illustrated, i. Pr. D* 56, 373, 406, note. ii. 815, 

916, 969, 870, 971. iii. 135, 148, 184, 36l. It. 128, 147. 



Padua, ancient history of, i. 145, 146. United to the Venetian 
territory, 14?. Present state of, 148. Church of St. Giustina, 
t^. Church of St. Antony, 149. Town-hall, and monument 
in honour of Livy, 160. Woollen manufactures of, 152. Uni- 
versities and literary establishments, 154, 155. Poetical euloe^um 
on, 158, 159. 

Pcttium, rains of, iii. 79. Ancient history of, 91. Ancient tem- 
ples, now remaining, 93. Present state of, 99. 

Palaces of Italy, general remarks on, i. Pr. D. 64. The palaces of 
modem Rome described, ii. 22, ci seq. Remarks on their general 
style of execution, 24—26. Doria palace, 96. Palazzi Ri]S|>oIi, 
Orsini, and Giustiniani, ibid. Altieri, 27. Cieiaporci, Hid* 
Corsini palace and library, ibid. Villa Farnesiana, and Palazso 
Farnese, 29. Palazzo Costaguti, 30. Palazzo Borghese, ibid. 
Palazzo de la Spada, 31. Barberini, 32. Colonna, 32,33. Re- 
mark of Gibbon on the Roman palaces, 34. Pontifical palaces. 
See Lalenm, Quirinal, Vatican. Palaces of Naples, ii. S6l. 
Rojal palace of Capo di Monte, 36 1. Palace or Caserta, de- 
scribed, iii. 60, 6i. Comparative remarks on it, and on the towbI 
palaces of the Louvre, Versailles, Mafra,and at Potsdam, 62 — 05. 
And on the royal palaces in England, 66,67. Account of th« 
palaces of Florence, iii. 354. Palaces of Genoa, 463—467. 

Palace, ducal, at Venice, described, i. 172'— 174. 

, floating, of the emperor Trnan, ii. 271, 272. 

Palatine Afocm/^Vuins on, 1. 387. State o^ in tht time of CUndian, 
389,390. 
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PaUiuSot fplendid edifices erected by» at VtroDA, i. ISl, 139. Ao« 
count of, 133. ComparatiTc obsenrations on edifices erected by 
him, 134—137. 

Panikeony mistaken idea of its spoliation, i. xxxv. Not Sta. Maria 
in'^tarribus^ xzxvii, note. Busts ii^ removed, xl. 

, or Piazza della Rotonda^ at Rome, described, ii. 97, 08. 
When converted into a church, 99. Suggestion for rendering it 
a mausoleum of eminent men, 100, 101. 

PiMrif ancient^ found at Herculaneum, liL 38. Difiiculty of ua« 
rolling them, ilnd, 

Parma, vicissitudes in the history of, i« 247f 248. Present state o& 
248. Churches, ilnd. Palace, 249. Pointings of Corregio car- 
ried away by the French, 250. Literary characters resident therev 
25 1 . The residence of Petrarch, 262. 

Pastorals of VirsiU design of, i. 220, 223. 

Pauh St,fuon te mura, church of, i. Ixxxii. 

Pottia, early history of, iii. 501, 502. Account of its celebrated uni- 
versity, 502. Independence of its citizens, 503. Tomb of 
Boetius, 504. And supposed tomb of St. Augustin, ibid. 

Peace, temple of, i. Ixxii. 

Perugia, ancient name and state of, iii. 313. Present appearance 
and condition of, 314. 

Pesaro (the ancient Pesaurus) described, i. 287« 

PescMera, fortress of, i. 202, 203. 

Peter (St.) Sec St, Peter, 

Petrarch's villa, at Arquato, described, i. I9I, 192. Garden, 192^ 
193. Tomb of, I89-— 195. Remarks on his literary character, 
196. His attachment to Laura considered, 198, 199. Remarks 
on his sonnets, I99, 200, 201. 

Petronhis Arbitur, ()uoted, i. 317. ii. 424. 

Phadrus, ouoted, ii. 421. 

Phocas, column of, i. Ixxi. 

Piazza Naoona, described, it. 3. Piazza d'£spagna, 4. Piazza 
Colonna, iM, And of Monte Citorio, iifid. Origin of the tern 
Piazza, iii. 2 11 , futte, 

Pietole, the supposed birthplace of Virgil, i. 217. 

Pietra Mala, excursion to, iii. 395. lingular phenomenon there, 
398. 

Pillars of Antoninus and Trajan, presjent appearance of, i. 41 1, 412. 

Pisa, situation and history o^ iii. 434. Present sute of, 437. Ca- 
thedral church, 439. Baptistery, 442. Leaning tower or belfry, 
443. Cemetery, or Campo Santo, 447. Cloister, 449. Hot 
baths of Pisa, 450. University, 451. Security of iu port ac- 
counted for, 453. 

PisaieUo, the ancient Rubicon, descriptbn of its course, i. 277* 

Pius VI, Pope, blessed the people in the amphitheatre of Verona, 
i. 114. Beautified Cesena, his native city, 275. Enlarged the 
Museum Clementinum, ii. 57, 64. Account of his munificent 
undertaking, the draining of the Pomptine marshes, 297—299. 
His munificent plans and patriotism, iii. 204, 20.5. 

Pius VII, (the present pope) character of, iv. ^1. Entrance into 
Rome, 392. Salutary arrangements of hit government, 393. . 
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PIdcentia, tketch of the history of, i. 241, 242. Present state and 
appearance of, 243, 244. 

Piiny the Eider, voyage of, to Pompeii, during the eroption of 
Vesuvius, iii. 51. 

quotations from, i. 360. ii. 207, 319, 320, 326. 
iii. 105, l6l, 191, 192, 201, 360. iv. 44, 47. 

Pliny the Younger, his description of the sources of the Clitumnus, 
i. 322, 323. His description of the country on the coast near 
Ostia, ii. 286, 288. His Tuscan villa, near Tifernum, iii. 326. 
Character of Pliny, iv. 38. 

—————— quoted or illustrated, ii. 378, 406. iii. 28, 50, 61, 

^52, 326. iv. 38, 39, 44, 428. 

Po, river, description of its channel, iii. 498. Its course, iv. 95. 

PoeiTMofSiliusltalicus, Martial, and Sutius, comparative remarks 
on, iii. 13» note. 

Poets, modem, of Italy, remarks on, i. Pr. D. 5 — 8. 

Polcevera, valley and river of, iii. 487. Dangerous situation of the 
Austrians there, in 1746, 488. 

Politian, beautiful description of Fsesulae by, iii. 367. 

PompeU, ancient sigljt of, now occupied by Torre del Greco, iii. 41. 
Barracks of Roman soldiers, 42. Theatres, and temple of Isis^ 
43. Other ruins, 46. Ancient villa, perhaps of Cicero, 47. Ac- 
count of the eruption which destroyetl this town, 49 — 53. Re- 
flections of the traveller on examining these ruins, 55. 

Pompeffs statue, in the Paiazza de la Spada, anecdote of, ii. 31. 32. 

Pompttne Marshes, name of, whence derived, ii. 292. Probable 
origin of, 293. History of the attempts made to drain them, 294 
— 298. Particularly by the late Pope Pius VI. 298, 299. Pre- 
sent appearance of these marshes, 292. Sleeping dangerous when 
passing through them, iii. 151. Ancient cities formerly erected 
on them, 152, 153. 

Pontanus erected the chapel of St. John the Evangelist at Naples^ 
ii. 340. His verses ana epitaph, ibid. 

Ponte Felice, road from, to Home described, i. 345, 346. 

Ponte de la Trove, picturesque scenery of, i. 310, 311. 

Ponte Lamentano, li. 218. 

Ponte Lugano, ii. 224. 

Ponte S. Angela, the ancient Pons Sublicius, described, i. 412. 

Ponte Salaro, ii. 218. 

PwUifkal Service of the church of Rome, described, ii. 161, <?/ seq. 
Daily service, 162. How performed when celebrated by the Pope, 
on the great festivals, l64 — 168. Considerations on the chaunt of 
the Roman church, 169, 17O. Solemn services on particular fes- 
tivals, 170, 171. Particularly on Good Friday, 172, 179. Cir- 
cumstance that render the ceremonies of the Roman church im- 
posing, 173, 174. Difference between a Christian congregation in 
early times and in the present age, 175. 176. Reafsons for per- 
forming part of the service in the vernacular languages, 177> 178. 
The different parts of the service explained, 180, 181. 
Poor, benevolent provisions for, at Naples, ii. 348 — 351, 358, 359. 

* Popes of Rome, origin and progress of their temporal sovereignty^ 
iii. 220. Effects of the reformation on it, 230. 
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Pcpe, rank of, as the successor of St. Peter> W. 364. His claim ta 
uniTersal primacn^^ vindicated, 366. Gradual progress of the papal 
power, Sa8« Titles and equipage. 373. Puhlic life of the popes, 
374. Mode oP presentation, t^. His private life, 376. In what 
manner elected, 387. Remarks on the adoration of the pope, 387* 
Last ceremony attendant on his inauguration, 389. Income of 
the pope, 397. Expenditure of the popei», 399. Doctrine of 
papal infallibility, how to be understood, 403. Summary view of 
the influence of the papal power on Europe, Jn different ages, 
406, et seq. * 

Pope's villa and gardens, remarks on the destruction of, ii. 379. 

Population of ancient Italy, remarks on, iv. 331 — ^345. Modern 
population, 346—348. 

Portici, erected on the site of Herculaneum, iii. 33. 

Por/tW of ancient Rome described, iii. 187 — 194. 

Porta <U Fenere, description of, iii. 454. 

PosUipo, hill of, described, ii. 369. Virgil's tomb there, 371 — 381. 
Grotto of Posilipo, 382, 383, 384. 

Pozzuolo. See Ptazuolo, . 

Pratt delPopolo Romano, present appearance of, i. 393, 394. 

Prochyto, island of, described, iii. 15, 16. 

Procida, beautiful bay and castle of, iii. 1 , 2. Description of its 
surrounding scenery, 4, 5. And coast, 6, 7. 

Propertius, quoted or illustrated, i. 327. iii. 184, 188, 220, 299. 

Prudentius, poetical, description of the catacombs at Rome, ii. 89, 
note. His account of the patriarchal Basilica of St. Paul, 11 9, 
120, note. 

Puzzttolo or Pozzuolo, the ancient Puteoli, fine situation of, ii. 
390. Comparative view of its ancient and modern state, 391. 
Coliseum of, 392. Ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapls, ibid. 
Noble mole, 393. iii. 21. Its bay now deserted, Und, 

Q 

Quiniilian, quoted or illustrated, i. 416. iv. 161, 292. 
Quintilioti, the villa of Quintilius Varus, ii, 231 — 238. 
Quirinal palace, description of, ii. 36, 37. 

R 

Bqffaello, paintings of, in the Vatican, described, with remarks, 
ii. 46, 47. 

Rains, equinoxial, effects of, in Italy, i. Pr. D. 42, 43, 44. 

Reggio, the country of Ariosto, notice of, i. 252. 

ReiduiihaU, town of, described, i. 82. 

Religion, communicated to the world from Rome, i. 352—359. Ge- 
neral remarks on the religion of Italy, iv. 238. The churches, why 
almost always open, 239. External observances of religion vin- 
dicated, 241. >fumber of charitable establishments, 242. The 
{)omp of religion, in Italy, stated and vindicated, 251 — 258. Nu* 
merous duties of the Italian clergy. Hid. 269. Remarks on the 
abuses subsisting in the religion dfltaly, 280. 
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RtpMa of Italy and ancient Greece, similarity of their polity and 
circumstances, iv. 993. 

RheHan Jlpt, description of, i. 82— 85, 98^97, 108—110. 

'■ tribes, conouered by Augustus, i. 86. 

i2ia//o, at Venice, described, i. 174, 

Rimim (the ancient Ariminum), triumphal arch of Augustus at, 
i. 282. Present Hate of, iM. Its port obstructed, 28S. Hutory 
of, 283, 284. 

Roadt, constructed by the ancient Romans, described, iii. 17d« 

Romaru, ancient, observations on the character of, iii. 265, e< sea. 
Their ambition, 268. Greatness, 272. Employment of the noble 
Romans, 275. Causes of the universality of tbeir laws, 277* Their 
language, 279. Resemblance between the characters of the an« 
cient and modern Romans, 281 . Remaining traces of the ancient 
Roman spirit in the modem Romans, 282. Charge of indolence 
refuted, 289. State of morals and society, 29O. 

,Rome, reflections on beholding, i. 348, 359. The ancient Roman 
government di£fused civilization, science, and religion, through- 
out the world, 350, 351. Epithets bestowed on ancient Rome, 
357« 358. St. Peter's church, 362. View from the Capitol, 364, 
365. The most commodious way of viewing this city, and its 
ruins, &c. 367, noie. 

Andeni Rome, i. 368. Historical accounts of the Capitol, 370, 371- 
Noble buildings formerly erected on it, 37 1» 372. Modern edi- 
fices on it, 374, 375. Present appearance of the Capitol, 375, 376. 
Museum Capitolinum, 376. Church and convent of Ara CaH 
on the summit of the CapitoHne Mount, 377» 378, 379. The 
Roman Forum described, 380. Allusions to it, 381. Its present 
, state, 382, 383. Coliseum, how to be viewed to advantage, 384. 
Its present state, 385. Arch of Constantine, 386. Ruins on the 
Palatme Mount, 387, 388. Ancient and present state of the 
Aventine Mount, 389, 390. Tomb of Caius Cestius described* 
393, 394. Foreigners buried within its enclosure, 394. D^ 
scription of the baths of Caracalla, 395, 396, 397. Church of 
St. Stephana in Roiondo, 397. The baths of Titos, 398, 399. 
Ruins of the temple of Minerva Medica, 399. Palace of Mecaenas 
on the Esquiline hill, 402. Baths of Dioclesian, 404. Church 
of the Carthusians, 404, 405. Present state of the Viminal Hill, 
405, 406. Temples of the tutelar divinity of Romr, and of the 
Sun, 406. Campus Martius and its edifices, 409, 410. Pantheon 
and Mausoleum of Augustus, 410, 411. Pillars of Antoninus and 
Trijjan, ibid. Bridges over the Tiber. — Ponte S. Angelo, ancient 
Pons Subcicius, 412. Ancient theatres destroyed by hostile fury 
or Christian zeal, 413, 414. State of the Roman empire, under 
Trajan, 416, 417. Nej^iect of the governments, a cause of ruins in 
Rome, 417, 418. Indifference of the magistrates, and contempt 
of the people, 418, 419. Devastated by wars in the reign of Jus- 
tinian and his successors, 425, 426. And in consequence of divi- 
sions in stuccession to ibe papal see, and its removal from Rome, 
427> 428. And Ijftstiy, by the mouldering hand of time, 429, 
431. 

Modern Rome, population of^ ii. 1, 2. Appearance of its streets and 
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houses, 9» 5. Description of the squares, 3, 4. ObeKks, B^^T. 
Fountains, 8 — 14. Ancient tombs, 14-— 22. Palaces of the car- 
dinals and nobility, 22 — 34. Pontifical [places, 35. The Lateran 
ilfid. Quirinal, 36. Vatican, 39—^. Churches, 67—121. 
(See Churches,) Villas of ancient and modern Rome, 189 — S05. 
Views and ruins in the vicinity, 206— £19. Appearance of Rome 
when entered from Naples, iii. 1 53. Remarks on the magnificence 
of ancient Rome, 155. Contrasted with that of some modern 
capitals of Rurope, 163. Cloacae, 167* Aqueducts, 169. Vise, 
173. Forums, 182. Porticos, 187- Thermae, 195. Temples, 
197. State of Rome in the eighteenth century, 232. Conduct 
of the French army while there, l{35. Eflfects of the French 
invasion, 241—245. iv. 420. Account of the few useful acts of 
the French at Rome, 413—420. 

Bmmtaid, St. notice of, iii. 386. 

Romulus, cottage of, i. 373. His apotheosis described, 405, 406. 

Eoses of Paestum, celebrated for their fragrance, iiL 98. 

Route, the best for travellers in Italy, pointed out, i. Pr. D. 34—^42, 46. 

Roveredo, description of, i. 106, I07. 

Rubicon, examination of the question relative to its real course, i. 277 
— ^280. The Pisatello, abrancb of it, 278. The spot ascertained 
where Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 280. 

Rums of Italy, general remarks on, i. Pr. D. 60—62. The ruins of 
ancient Rome, caused by hostile fury or by Christian zeal, 414— 
416. And also by neglect of the government, 417, 418. Bjy in- 
difference in the magistrates, and contempt amoi» the people^ 418, 
419. OfCumaB,iL426. Of Pompeii, iii. 42. Of Herculaneom, 
33. Of Paestum, 79—92. Of Posidonia, 100. 

BuiUkts, quoted or illustrated, iL 287. iii. 292, 295, 451, 453, 457. 



Sadokti, Cardinal, account of, and of his writings, i. 255, 256. 

SL Peter, church of, at Rome, i. 362, 363. Description of it, 
ii. 122, et seq. Early history of it, 122, 123. Account of the 
building of the new church under successive ponti&, 124, 125. 
Plundered by the French, 127. Approach to, and grandeur of 
iu exterior, 128, I29. lu portico, 130. Effect of a coup-d*OBil, 
131. High altar, 132. Cathedral or chair of St. Peter, 133. Con- 
fessional of St Peter, 134. Sacre grotte, 135, 136. Vestry or 
sacristy, 137. Comparison between its noble dome and that of 
St. Paul's church, London, 140, and note, Oefecto of this church 
considered, 142. The colonnade of Bernini, ibid. The front, 
UAd. Statues of legendary saints, introduced, 144, 145. Statues of 
other saints, 146. Pictures and Mosaic decorations, 146, 147, 1 48. 
Comparative observations between St. Paul's church, London, and 
St. Peter's at Rome, 149—152. St. Peter's compared with the 
church of St. Genevieve at Paris, 152. With tne cathedral of 
Florence, 154. And with Santa Sophia at ConsUntinople, iitid. 
And the Temple at Jerusalem, 155, 156. St. Peter's contrasted 
with the Roman temples, 159, 1^* 

St, Peter's, architects of, i. liv. 
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Si. Peter*s, diineniions of, t. liii. 

' " ■ dome of, covered with lead, i. xliv. 
Sakmot ancient and present state of, iii. 84. 
SaU-Mines of Halleim, described, i. 77—80. 
SaU Works of Halle, i. 90. 
SaUfdnarg, city of, described, i. 74, 75. 
Salvian, account by, of the chasli^ of the northern nations, iii. 128, 

note,, 
Safmazanust villa of, destroyed by the Prince of Orange, ii. 346. 

£rected the church Dei Parto on its site, ibid. His tomb and 

epitaph, 347. Allusions to his church in hb poems, 343, 344, 

345, note, 

quotations from, ii. 434. iii. 104. 

Saniissima Casa of Loretto, legendary history of, i. 301. Remarks 

thereon, 302. The Santa Casa described, 303. Its treasury 

plundered by the French, 304. 
Samo, river, poetically described, iii. 104. 
Scaraty of corn, instances of, in ancient Rome, iii. 256, note. 
Scenery of Italy, remarks on, i. Pr. D. 56— 60. iv. 139. 
Sciences, diffused through the world from Rome, i. 350. 
Scspio Africanus, villa of, at litemum, ii. 427* Funeral inscrip- 
tions of the family of the Scipios, iii. 4l6. 
Screens, when first introduced into churches, iL 185. Remarks on, 

185—188. , 
Second sight f not confined to Scotland, i. 188. 
Sempione, Mount, description of, iv. 73. Military road over it, ihid. 
Seneca, quoted or illustrated, ii. 383, 394, 407> 428. iii. 12, 292, 

422, note. 
Senegaglia, origin of its name, t. 2p2. Present state and appearance 

of, 292, 293. 
Septizonium of Severus, ii. 19, 20. 
Severo, San, family of, sepulchral chapel, ii. 340. 
Sewers, magnificent, of ancient Rome, described, iii. 167' 
Siiius Itaiicus, quoted or illustrated, i. 217, 245, 289, ^99* 317* 

ii. 367, 403, 415. iii. 21, 28, 315, 46l. 
— — — restored the dilapidated tomb of Virgil, ii. 378. 
Sindone, i. Ixii. note. 
Sirmione, peninsula of, described, i. 204— 208^ Grotto of Catullus 

there, 205. Sudden storms prevalent in it, 206, 207* Produce 

of, 210. 
Siavini di Marco, a wild mountainous tract, described, i. 108, and note. 
Sodalities, nature of, iv. 246. Number ot them in Italy, ibid. 
Solfatara, sulphureous lake of, ii. 221. Near Pozzuolo, description 

of, 423, 424. 
Sonnets of Petrarch, remarks on, i. 199 — ^201. 
Spoleto (the ancient Spoletum), situation of, i. 327. Its Roman 

descent cherished by the inhabitants, 328. Present state of, 328, 

329. Cathedral and castle, 329. Noble aqueduct, 330. 
Squares of modern Rome, ii. 3. 
Siabice, ancient and present state of, iii. 105. 
Stael Mad. de, her Corinne the best guide to travellen in ltaly» 

i.Pr.D.30, 31,no/tf. 
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Statius, quoted or illastrated^ ii. 42, 232, 307, S72, 412. iii. 2, 92, 

Statues, numbers of, in ancient Rome, i. 432, 433. Beautiful ones 

in the chapel of San Severo, ii. 340. 
Storm, }n Italy, described, ii. 289. 
Stralo, quoted or illustrated, iii. 18, 142, 253, 408, 434. 
S/re^/ls of Rome, described, ii. 2. 
Sudario, i. Izii. 
Suetonius, quoted or illustrated, ii. 411, 418. iii. 12,54, 189, 194. 

iv. 160, 335. 
Sunday Schools, frequent in Italy, iv. 249. 
Superga, Mount, iv. 97. Origin of the church erected on it, gs. 

Its endowments, i^ 
Surrentum, promontory of, iii. 85. 
Susa, the ancient Segusium, account of, iv. 112. Triumphal arch 

erected by its king Cottius, 113. Providential escape of the 

author, 1X4, note. 
Suwarrou), battle of Trebia gained by, i. 244, 245. 
Sybarites', interesting anecdote of, iii. 100. 
Sylni, grotto of the Cnmean, ii. 429—432. 



Tacitus, quoted or illustrated, ii. 394, 4l6. iii. 198, 211, 249. 
iv. 332, 354. 

Tasso, quoted or illustrated, i. 254. ii. 426. iii. 141, 297, 381. 

■ , monument of, in the chureh of St. Ondfrio, at Rome, ii. 85. 

Vindicated from the petulant criticism of Boileau, iv. 200. 

Tassoni, notice of, and of his SeccJda rapita, i. 257. 

Tecmo, river, course of, iii. 499, 600. 

Temple of Diana at Ephesus, proportions of, ii. 1 59. Of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus at Rome, ilnd. Of the Pantheon, converted into a Christian 
church, 99, 100. Of Vesto and of the Sybil, at Tivoli, 228, 229. 
Of Jupiter Latiaris, on the Alban Mount, 274. Of Jupiter Sera- 
pis at Puteoli, 3p2. Of Proserpine on tbe banks of Lake Avernus, 
403, 404. Of Venus at Bai«, 412, 413. Of the giants near Torre 
di Patria, 428. Of Juno Argiva, iii. 103. Of Jupiter Capitolinus 
at Rome, 197. Of Peace, 199. Remarks on the structure of the 
ancient temples, iv. 352. Surpassed by the modern churches, 354» 

Terns (the ancient Interamna), present state of, i. 331. Celebrated 
cascade in its vicinity, 331—335. 

Terracina, town of, described, ii. 80^—309. 

Teutones, descendants of, now in Italy, i. 141, 142. 

Theatres, magnificent, of ancient Rome, iii. 202. Remarks on the 
ancient theatres, iv. 355—55?. 

Theological compositums of the French, why superior to those of 
Italy, iv. 222, 223. 

ThertncB of ancient Rome, enumerated, iii. 195. 

Tiber, course of, near Otricoli, described, i. 342, 343. Bridges over 
it described, 412. Remarks on its course and surrounding scenery, 
ii. 206, 207* Horace*s villa, 232, 233. Smaller cascades of the 
Atuo, 235, 236. Beautiful villas in its vicinity, 238, 239. 
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Tiur. See ThoK. 

Tkdbosdttf notice of, i* 257. 

TUut, baths of, 398, 399. 

Tivoli (the ancient Tibur), present state and population of, it. 926* 
fieauUful views of the waterfalls of the Anio, 226, 237- Temple 
of Vesta, 228, 229, Of the Sybil, 229. 

— temple of Vesta at, i. Izviii. 

ToUetUino, description of, i. SOS. Picturesque appearance of a pit- 
grim there, 309> fiote, 

Tmnift in Rome, described, ii. 14. Of Caius Cestius, i. 393- Of 
Caius Publicius fiibulus, ii* 14. Mausoleum of Augustu^^ 15. 
Of the Emperor Hadrian, l6, 17* Of Cecilia Metella, 21 1, 212. 
Of Munatius Plancus, 315. Of Cicero, ibUL Of Virgil at Na- 
ples, 36gH--372. Of Agrippina, at fiaie, 415, 416. Of Cicero at 
Gaieta, iii. 149. 

Torches, why used in the Roman church, ii« 182. 

Tone del Greco, town of, its present appearance, iii. 39. Attachment 
of its inhabitants to its soil, 40. Occupies the site of the ancient 
Pompeii, 41 . Descriptions of its various ruins, 42. 

TVo^, state of the Roman empire during his reign, i. 41 6, 417. I>6- 
scription of his column, 430, 431, note. His triumphal arch de- 
stroyed to erect that of Constantine, 418. Splendid floating 
palaceof, 271> 272. 

■ column and ashes of, i. xliii. 

■ forum of, i. Ixxz. 

Trasyfnemu Locus, description of, iii. 315. Fatal battle there be- 
tween the Romans and Annibal, 317. 

TnufelUng, in general, observations on, i. Pr. D. 1, 2. Requisites for 
travellmg to advantage in Italy, 3, 4. Classical knowledge, 5. 
Italian language, 8. Italian history, 11. Medals, 12. Archi- 
tecture, 13. Sculpture, 18. Painting, 19. Music, t^. Dispo- 
sition proper for the traveller, 21 — 26* Remarks on the printed 
guides to travellers, 28 — 30. Maps, 31. Route to be followed, 
and time to be appropriated for travelling in Italy, 34 — 37- Ac- 
commodatipns, 46. Objects of attention to travellers, 49 — ^55. 
Scenery, 56—59. Ruins, 60, Churches, 62. Moral improve- 
ment, the end of travelling, 66 — 69. 

Tretia, battles of, i. 244, 245. 

Trent, (city), ancient name of, i. 101. Described, t^. Account 
of its celebrated council, 102. 

Drimi^ di monte, staircase to the church of, i. zliv. 

TW/tofuim, dungeon of, described, i. 374, note. 

Turin, ancient name and history of, iv. 87. Situation and present 
appearance of the city, 90. Architectural defects of its public 
buildings, 91. University, 93. Hospitals and palaces, 93, 94. 
Description of its surrounding country, 94. Course of the Po, gS* 
Mount Superga, 97. Effects of the French invasion, 99. Intro- 
duction of the French language and dress, 103* 

TuKsdum, Cicero*s villa, described* ii. 259* Plane trees still found 
there, 202. 

9 town of, its site, ii. 264. 




INDEX. 

u 

VwoArnhf in religious worship, how far attainable, i. Pr. D. 84—97. 
l/iMwnt^ of Padua, ancient and present state of, t. 154 — 159. ^ 

Pisa, iii. 439. Of Turin, iv. 93. 
Unienberg mountain, superstitions tradition concerning, i. 75, 76, 77- 



Vol d*Amo, beautiful scenery of, described, iii. S87. 

FaBonibrosa, abbey of, iii. 368. Beautiful scenery of, described, 

370—377. 
Vapour Baths near the Grotte del Cane, virtues of, ii. 387. 
Farete, town and lake of, described, it. 63. 
Vtuari, battle of Lepanto, femarks on, ii. 41. 
Faiican Hill, origin of its appellation, ii. 37. The Vatican] 
its furniture and ornaments, 39. Sola Regia, 40. C 
Paolina, 4?. Cappella SisHna, 43—^6. The LoggU di Rai 
46—49. Omere di Raffaello, 49—51. Progress of the Vi 
Library, 54—57. Plundered of all its MSS. by the French, it. 
415. Museum Pio-Clementinum, ii. 57 — 64. 
Fet*, conjectures on the site of, iii. 298. 

Felim (the ancient Velinus), river, course of, described, i. 333, 334. 
Felieia, town of, overwhelmed by a mountain, i. 346. 
Felletn, an aneient town of the V olsci, former and present st«te of, 

ii. 290, 291. 
Femce, approach to, described, i. 161. Origin and progress of, l62. 
Literary state of, l65 — 167. General appearance, 167. Docrip- 
tion of its public edifices and' antiquities, 168 — 183. Causes of 
the decline of the Venetian republic, 180, 181. Population and 
state of society, at Venice^ 184, 185. Gondoliers of, 185. 
Femu, temple of, atBaiae, ii. 412, 413. 
Venus and Rome, temple of, i. Ixxix. 
Ferhanus Locus. See Maggiare, 

Ferona, situation of, described, i. 1 1 1. Account of its amphitheatre, 
112, 113. Ancient gates remaining there, 116,, 117. Modem 
edifices in, and appearance of, 118, 119. Literary characters, 
natives of, 119, 120. Sketch of its histoiy, 121, 122. Opinions 
of the Veronese relative to the Austrians and French* 129*-~1S6. 
Wines of, 129. Reflections on leaving Verona, 126**188. 
Via Emdia, account of, i. 246. 
Vesuvius, first eruption of, ii. 333. Description of this mountain, 

iii. 23—^2. Notice of its principal eruptions, 27, 28. 
Vicenwa, situation and history of, i. 130. Olympic theatre at, d^ 

scribed, i. 131^-133. Splendid villas in its vicmity, 140, 14L 
Vico Varo (the ancient Variae), described, ii. 241. Beautiful views 

in its vicinity, 244. 
Vida, allusion of, to the city and council of Trent, i. 105, noie. 

Sketch of his character, 239, 240. 
ViUas of ancient Rome, ii. I89, 19O. Of modern Rome, described, 
191, et seq. Orti Famesi, 1 93. Villa Spada, 194. Villa Mathei, 
and Negroni, itkL Villa Aldobrandini, 195. Villa Lndoviii, 
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iind. Villa Medici, 196. Villa Barberiui, iUd. Villa Pamfili, 
198. Villa Mellini, and its beautiful views, 199. Villa Madama, 
iM. Villa Albani, 200. Villa Borghese, 201—204. Of Horace 
at Tibur^ 232, 233. Of Quintilius Varu9, 231. Of Mecaenas, 
238. Villa Estense, 249. Horace's Sabine villa described, 246, 
247. Formian Villa of Cicero, 316. His Puteolanum and Cu- 
roanum villas, 395, 396. Villa projected by Nero at Baiae, 415, 
416. Of LucuUus, near Port Misenus, 421, 422. Of Scipio 
Africanus, at Litemum, 429. Of Cicero, at Pompeii, iii. 48. Of 
Pliny, near Tifernum, 326. Of the dukes of Florence, 364. Of 
Pliny, iv. 43. General observation on the villas of the ancients, 
336. 
. yiminal HiU, present state of, i. 405, 406. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, valuable MSS. of, at Milan, carried off by the 
French, iv. 28. Their wanton damage of his picture of the Last 
Supper, 29. 

Firgil, tomb of, i. I. 
■ supposed to be born at Pietole, i. 2 17* Farm of, iln(L Design 

■ of his Ecrogues, 220—225. His bust carried off by the French 
from Mantua, 232. Regard of the Mantuans for nis memory, 
Ufid, Description of his tomb, ii. 369. Examination of opinions 
relative to its supposed site, 37 1 — 376. Why neglected, 376. 

-^i— quoted or illustrated, i. 98, 126, 129, 151, 152, 207> ^SO, 221, 
222, 226, 236, 274, 318, 327, 336, 337, 338, 358, 369, 373, note. 
S90, 391, 392. ii. 222, 223, 276, 282, 283, 287, 305, 312, 323, 
875, 404, 422, 431, note. iii. 2, 7, 8, 21, 74, 86, 89, ^0, 98, 273, 
291. iv..24, 85, y6, 129, 131, 139, 291, 312, 313, 315, 333. 

VilrwnuSf quoted or illustrated, i. 373, note, 

Fivara, isle of, described, iii. 15, 16. 

Voghimt, town of, its origin and present state, iii. 496. Description , 
of the road from Tortona to Vo^hiera, 497. 

VoUdan language, specimens of, iii. 410. 

Foltaire, remark ot, on the French language, iv. 218, noie. Cha- 
racter of his Histoire-Generale, 220. 

W 

WaipoUy Horace, anecdote of, iv. 375, note. 

Wines of Falemum, why not so excellent as they formerly were, 
ii. 322 — ^324. Are taken by the Italians for refreshment, not for 
inebriety, .324. Cscuban and other wines, remarks on, 325. 
Horace's enumeration of the principal wines of Italy, d27« 

IFoff'f bronze, i. xlix. 

JFooUen Mamifactures of Padua, ancient and modern state of, i. 152* 



ERRATA. 

VOL. I. 

Page li line t,fw An read Can. 

Ixiii last line,/or remains read remainder. 
Ixxiv — 5 from bottoms/or pinarotheca read pinacotheca. 
140 — >2 and 148, The architect of Sta. Giustina was a Padoan; 
Andrea Briosco. It was begun 1591; Palladio was 
bom 1518. St. Gior^o was miished by ScanKisn. 
143 — 31,/0r Maffe read Maffd. 

169 — 1, fine marble should be ' fine stone or Istrian marble.' The 

building u by Sansovino, and conudered his masterpiece. 

170 — 16, The statues are now restored to their place upon the pflktioo. 
17J — 10,/or Puzetta read Piazzetta. 

175 — 3,/0r sramte read marble. 

186 — 16, for Apono read Abano. 

««8 — 16,for de T. read del T. 

250 — 11, Thb theatre was made out of a large galierr as a tempo- 
rary expedient, and is principally remarkable for Its 
siae. 

— tiifoT Parmeggiani read Parmeggiano. 
«64 — 28,/or Guerdni read Guerdno 

303 — 10, read The church is a very noble structure in the form of 
a cross with a dome over the point of intersection, 
planned by Bramante. Under thk dome and designed 
bv the same architect is the Santa Casa. 

308 — 51, and 309 line 8,/(jr ToUentino read Tolentino. 

375 ~ 13, read In the fi-ont of this staircase sits the genius of Borne; 
the drapery is porpyhi^, the flesh marble : the other two 
statues are now there. 

— 24, read the nominal Palace. 

378 — 6, read The two descents are steep and at present without 
any resuhur terminations. The cdla of the real Tem- 
ple of Concord has been unce excavated. See Preface 
buiTii, 



VOL. II. 

Page « line *i 1,/or de Espagna read di Spagna, et seq. 
4 — 17,/or marble read travertine. 
^ — l7,/<»* ninety read, one hundred and eight. 
*5 — 21, for raised to read merged in those possessing. 
3J — 13,/or Palazzo de Spada read Palazzo Spada. 
60 -- 19, for Sala degTi Animali read Galleriaddle Statue which is con- 
nected by an opposite door with the Sala degli Animali. 
W— 14^/0r bronze read white marble. 
76 — 16,/or semidrdes read recesses. 
80 — 90, for Giesu read Gesd. 
S3 — 16,/or DominichiDo read Domenichioo, et teq, 
106 — 9, for rixty read fifty. 
115 — l4>/br Gienisalemme r«Ml Gerusdemme. 

— SI, The columns are buried in the modem work. 
119 — 21,/ar Petromus read Prodentius. 
^*^ — *> These steps are partiy of mi|rblc. 



ERRATA. 

Page 130 — 4,/<w fifty read forty-two. 
194— 3, defe ' almost.' 
327 — 6, for Freacati read IVaacati, et teq» 
336 — S,fir Mereyllina read Mergellina, et teq* 
340 •— 13,/0r St Agnello read St. AmeUo. 
357 — tftjor PaesieUi read FteneUo. 
30 — S»/or PozzQolo read PoizaoG» et teq, 

— IS, for the other figures, read a great part of the other igures : 

This group was found very much hrdLen, but the greater 
portion is ancient. It was Restored by Gug^elmo della 
Porta. 
393 — 4*/or cell read building. 

— Bffar colonnade read vestibule. 
408 — t6,for chalky read stony. 

410 — 7,/or Baiie read Baia, et $eq. 

Mft — Sl>/or Templo di Venere read Tempio di Venert. 

VOL. in. 

Page 15 line 9,/<)rStabiaf«MiStabitt. 

80 — 17, /or Caaanucio rtad Casamicciola. 

23 — 28,/or del AmioDcia1» read del Anmmiiata. 

24 — 10,/or so called, becsiBer^ for here ; dele ' thef^ in Iftie 11. 
27 — t,fir The valley read The Atrio dl Cavallo^ a valley. 

34 last linet dele Spanish. The real reason is l!he great eotpense. 

43 tine 5»ybr are exactly of the same form asreod have very much the 

form of. 
4»4— 9,/dr De Paty read Ihipaty. 
45— 5,de(e«ononedd<l.* 

— 6, for aixtiten r«ld twenty. 

— 9, defeAnother court foUows with a shnlftorportko^ and read It 

— 11,/br more than sixty ^eodneti^rtthvBMlred. 

^7 ~- 9,fcr first read in the cttitre ofthelaBt; dOe * in the centre.' 

— 19, for sometimes throufg^ mountains, aiid sometimes over val- 

ues read round the mouiitilns and over this valley. 
59 — $,for more difficult, it u no where iwkre *™y>«4^?f# than in 

this valley read difikult, it in do odier part assumes the 

magnificence of this aqueduct. 
89— 3,/or Carole read Calore. 
91 — 19 for supposed to read * supposed by Blaaochi to ' 

— 22,/or Aoropoli read Agropoli, et t$q, 
100 — 13,/or licoflo read Iicosa« 

205 — IS, for a mile redd nearly a mfle* 
229 last line, deU Quintus. 

286 — 13, Julius II. and Sixtus V. shotild be Alexander VL and 
Julius 11. 



THB END. 
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